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THE ROMANCE OF THE ICE CREAM CONE 


By Paut S. WARDEN 


below zero was the official 


EVEN 

S rure. Chicago was shivering in a 
ward that roared its way toward 
the Atlantic seaboard. From Montana to 
the country was blanketed with 
It was on such a day that I be- 
took myself, with my trusty photogra- 
pher, to Twenty-sixth Street and Shields 
Avenue, where we entered a large build- 
ing that was vibrant with the whirl and 
roll of many of the oddest-looking me- 
il devices I have ever seen. The 
place was alive with men in white duck 
trousers, and girls in filmy caps. Every- 
body in the plant was busy, from the big 
boss down to the office boy, making— 

what would you suppose? 

IC; CREAM CONES! 
[he situation was not so paradoxical 
eemed, as might have been under- 
stood by a glance at the “hurry up” mes- 
sages that kept arriving to the distrac- 
Max Goldberg, vice-president 
Palm Beach was 
panting for ice cream cones. Miami 
‘t exist another day without ’em. 
New Orleans was slurring her “r’s” and 
ilso the efficiency of transportation man- 
igers who were keeping her coneless. 
Pass Christian was culturedly insistent. 
\nd when you had been shown these mes- 
sages and had taken a tour through the 
plant and seen barrels upon barrels of 
flour sifted and mixed automatically into 
i golden batter and then transferred to 
the funny-looking baking machines, to 
ge presently in conical form, auto- 


Te X 


snow. 


chat 


tion of 
ind general manager. 


matically packed and automatically 
whisked away on a conveyor to a waiting 
freightear, you no longer doubted that 


the Consolidated Wafer Co. was the real 
of the ice cream cone. The plant 
150,000,000 every year, 
ind from its branches in New York, 
loronto, Dallas and San Francisco, more 
th 100,000,000 more cones are put on 

iarket, making the company’s com- 
plete annual output a quarter of a bil- 


home 


cones 


produces 


“You might as well start at the begin- 
! so come and look at our stocks of 
flour and sugar,” said Mr. Goldberg as 


he greeted us. 
(here seemed to be no sugar shortage 
the Consolidated’s loft. And as 
lour, the sacks stretched away in 


serpentine rows. 

\ll Minneapolis flour 
t ten strength; nothing like gluten in 
fl to make better batter,” announced 
our guide. ‘ 

Then he took us to the mixing-room 
the various ingredients are put 
sugar, flavoring, shortening 

whatever else is in the secret for- 
mula. The batter looked like bowls of 
molten gold as it ran into silver pipes 
that led to the baking machines. Once, 
in my callow youth, I worked at a trade, 
but it was not the machinist’s trade. In 
consequence, the wonders of that compli- 
cated looking affair were wasted on me. 


we buy it for 


where 


tog er 
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It looked something like a gigantic type- 
writer machine constructed along the 
architectural lines of a porcupine. It 
was a rotary affair, as wonderful to gaze 
upon as a linotype machine. What it 
emitted, however, was not food for the 
mind but food for the tummies of kids 
and grown-ups who want their ice cream 
a la sandwich. 


y 


The Cutter Makes Small 


One saw the batter going in, one saw 
the cones coming out, with a _ white- 
trousered young man “directing” the 
process: a sort of cone impresario, for 
he hummed a ditty the while he kept his 
eye on the machine, oiled the joints, and 
saw that the gas jets were all going. But 
he never touched the cones. He had no 
occasion to, any more than a pressman 


. 





has occasion to monkey with the type 
while a monster press reels off an edi- 
tion of a metropolitan daily. 

The output of each machine is carried 
by a conveyor to another cunning con- 
trivance where the tops of the cones are 
lopped off, to give them symmetry; then 
they are whirled along to another machine 
where they are grouped into dozens and 
emerge in a sort of cavalcade, seemingly 
playing leapfrog until they are impaled 
on cardboards and ready for packing. 


Wafers at the Rate of About 1,000 a Second 
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This, also, is done with the simplicity of 
supermechanics, 

Without ever touching a finger tip to 
any of the cones, a deft, supple-wristed 
girl tilts them into boxes, where they are 
quickly sealed and carried into the ship- 
ping-room. There the smaller boxes are 
merged into larger ones, and, seemingly 
all in one motion, they are conveyed to a 


big platform for loading on freightcars. . 


Nothing is lost in transit or baking: 
there are no false motions around a cone- 
making plant. The small percentage of 
wastage that results from trimming the 
tops of the cones, and from occasional 
breakage, is taken by special conveyors 
and machinery to a hopper where it is 
chopped into chicken feed, conveyed to 
another room, where it is packed, and it 
is then ready for customers, who are said 
to believe it is so nutritious that it will 
induce a china hen to lay an egg. 

There is a department where wafers 
are made, since some people want their 
“cones” flat. The machine that produces 
these Cremo cakes is as complicated as 
the ones that make cones. The product 
comes out in sheets about the size of a 
newspaper, and on a sort of ripsaw tri- 
angle you can behold a wizard cutting 
them into smaller wafers at the rate of 
1,000 a second. 

In regular seasons the plant operates 
two eight-hour shifts. Of course there is 
more to the business than merely baking 
and shipping cones and wafers. The ma- 
chinery in this double, four-story building 
cost many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Paper, boxes and cartons are bought 
in carload lots. 

The company operates on the whole- 
sale plan, selling direct to wholesale 
druggists, ice cream manufacturers, con- 
fectioners and fountain supply concerns. 
The San Francisco plant ships regularly 
to Honolulu and Manila. 

“We buy hundreds of carloads of flour 
_ every year, and it keeps us speeding to 
keep up on sugar,” said Mr. Goldberg. 
“Making cones is about the pleasantest 
of all bakery trades. Our employees stay 
with us. They make very good money. 
We have a restroom for the girls and a 
It’s a good restau- 


private restaurant. 
There is 


rant, too, and we all eat there. 
a great demand for cones, and we find it 
hard to keep any emergency stock. How- 
ever, we have gradually overcome this 
difficulty.” 

Mr. Goldberg took us to a. room that 
looked as big as a park pavilion, and 
showed us rows upon rows of packed 
cones—11,000,000 in all! 

“They are just as crisp and fresh three 
years after packing as they are when 
they come out of the machines,” com- 
mented Mr. Goldberg. 

It is estimated that in Chicago alone 
125,000,000 ice cream cones are eaten 
every year. The West Park system or- 
ders cones by the thousands, and they 
are sold in every drugstore and candy- 
shop. 

There was a time when cones were 
tough, leathery, and about as palatable 
as tanbark. Candor compels us to admit 
that some of the cones we attempted to 
eat in Colorado last year appeared to 
have been made of Portland cement; but 
not so with the cones of which this article 
speaks. We, including the photographer, 
deyoured about two dozen Cremo cones 
while going through the Consolidated’s 
plant, and we’ll say they were bully: not 
like ye old-time cones, or those of Colo- 
rado memory, but toothsome, sugary deli- 
eatessen; not cake’s cousin, but cake 
herself. 
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The Hard Labor of Running an Automatic Ice Cream Cone Machine 


Imitating Trade-Marks 

The Bradford Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has recovered judgment against 
the Weber Baking Co., of the same city, 
enjoining the latter from interfering 
with certain trade-mark rights of the 
former. 185 Pac. 417. 

Plaintiff had registered “German 
Toast” as a trade-mark for one of its 
products, and defendant afterwards 
adopted the same name for competing 
goods. When an injunction suit was 
brought against it, defendant company 
relied on a claim that the name was not 
subject to registration or exclusive ap- 
propriation. The defense was upheld by 
the judge of the superior court in Los 
Angeles, but plaintiff's appeal to the 
district court of appeal of California 
won a reversal of the decision. The 
opinion on appeal rests on the ground 
that there was such interference with 
plaintiff’s trade rights as constituted un- 
fair competition, even if there was no 
technical infringement of a valid trade- 
mark, 

“Tt is not necessary for us to decide,” 


remarks the court of appeal, “whether 
the words ‘German Toast’ are words in 
which the plaintiff may acquire a prop- 
erty right as a trade-mark, because a 
name or mark of such a nature that no 
one may acquire an exclusive right to 
its use, and which cannot become a 
trade-mark, may become a trade-name, 
and the use of it to promote unfair com- 
petition may be prevented or redressed,” 

After referring to evidence that de- 
fendant adopted labels of the same gen- 
eral size, shape and style of printing, in- 
cluding the words, “German Toast,” and 
with capital letters blocked in the same 
manner and the words underlined alike, 
the court proceeds: 

“We consider it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss here in detail the points of sim- 
ilarity in the labels and the particulars 
in which they differ. It is not necessary 
that the defendant should have dupli- 
cated the label used by the plaintiff, be- 
fore relief may be had. . . . Under the 
admissions hereinbefore enumerated and 
the exhibits in evidence, we think the 
court should have found that plaintiff 


had acquired the right to the use of 
term ‘German Toast’ as a trade-name 
its bread as against the defendant, 
that the defendant was guilty of un 
competition in the use of its said |: 


upon its bread. Under such circ 


stances, an injunction should have | 
granted restraining the defendant f 
using the said wrapper on the br 
manufactured and sold by it.” 

On appeal, defendant urged that 
judgment of the lower court, den) 
an injunction, should not be rever 
because defendant had ceased to use 
wrapper in question. But the court 
appeal replied: 

“A voluntary abandonment [by 
fendant of the imitating wrapper] w: 
not afford the plaintiff adequate re 
as the defendant might later decid 
resume the use of the label. If the | 
has been abandoned in good faith 
for all time, an injunction can do 
defendant no harm, and it is a pro 
tion to which we deem the plaintiff 


titled.” 


A, L. H. Srreet 
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“The other night,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “when I went home I was jes’ sort of played 
out, t, what with the wheel pit gettin’ full of bresh wood, an 
iB some bran cakin’ in the sacks and a skunk 

a vd a hill billy back up yonder lightin’ 
Pe me for flour, an was 
s° natubelly tuckered out an’ low 
%, in my mind all around. Then, 
ty after supper, I stepped out doors 
_ to see if maybe it was goin’ to 
4 a, snow any more, an’ the night 
Ve Was as still as could be except 
\ ® for the water kinder chucklin’ 

{ #4 to itself down here to the dam, 
‘/¥' an’ a houn’ bayin’ back somewheres 
‘in the hills, an’ the moon was shinin’ 
\ down on w here patches of snow was 
‘ alongside the road, an’ it seemed so kinder 
‘aceful, I jes’ says to my self, ‘Bill, you ‘re a dang old fool; 
res the world all big an’ peaceful jes’ like it’s been for 
ies an’ ages, with God a- runnin it accordin’ to His wisdom 
kindness an’ gentleness an’ you showin’ up how low- 
own an’ thankless you are by plaguin’ yourself an’ Him 
iainly about a little bresh in the wheel pit of a crick bank 
ill.” An’ before | went to sleep, | don’t care who knows I 
ine it, ] said ‘now I| lay me’ like | done when | was a kid an 
don’t recolleck when anythin’ ever was more comfortin’.”’ 

















BUY FOOD DRAFTS 


During the past ten days there has Herbert, Hoover.” No doubt he is not 
been much public talk of Mr. Hoover for indifferent, but, at present, he is far 
president of the United States. In fact more concerned with the welfare of hu- 
the sentiment in his favor is sweeping manity and the pressing needs of the 
act the country like a tidal wave, and hungry peoples of Europe than he is with 


the old, worn-out party politicians, anything affecting his own future, and it 
amazed and alarmed at its popular _ is characteristic of the man that he should 
strength and sincerity, are vainly trying give his entire attention to the work in 
to stem it or divert its course into chan- hand, to the total exclusion of that which 
nels that will save them from being swept may affect him personally. 


away from their ancient moorings. The present situation in certain parts 
of Europe in regard to food supplies is 
appalling. Concerning it Mr. Hoover 
“Owing to the slow economic re- 


the depreciation and 


its issue for November 12, 1919, in 
in article entitled “Hoover for Presi- 
den|.” which, so far as it is aware, was 
the first publication of his name in 
neclion with this office, The 
ern Miller predicted this coming move- 
ment, and said: 


says: 
covery of Europe, 
exhaustion of its securities and the short- 
age of export commodity production, due 
to the lack of raw material, the only hope 
of large sections passing the winter with- 
out going into sheer anarchy lies in their 
again obtaining food supplies on some 
basis of support from America. 


con- 


Northwest- 


every part of this country, East 
and West, North and South, thoughtful 
are talking of Herbert Hoover as 
th ext president of the United States; 
they do not know how it is to be brought 


De ec 
I 


“Throughout the whole of central and 
food supply of the 
first, the 


second, 


eastern Europe the 
people falls into two classes: 
ration issued by the government; 
illicit circulation of food available to 
those who have a sufficient amount of 
money. The government ration is neces- 
sarily meager and nowhere sufficient to 
properly maintain life, and must be sup- 


ul ; they are not discussing the ma- 
chinery to be used to nominate him; they 
d t care an atom whether he is the 
( date of the Republicans or the 
iocrats, or either party, but they are 
nined that he shall be nominated, 
bsolutely certain he will be elected. 
zainst this rapidly crystallizing pub- 


timent party machinery may do its plemented. Under these circumstances, 
t, but if the great wave of feeling the scramble for such supplementary 


margin has placed the price of the illicit 
food supplies entirely beyond the reach 
of the great bulk of the population. To 
illustrate: a single ham, outside the ration 
system, sells for as high as one hundred 
and fifty dollars.” 


wl is now becoming manifest reaches 
the inaximum strength which it promises 
to achieve, nothing can prevent the ac- 
coniplishment of its object.” 

\\hile the newspapers have. been filled 
with the rapid: growth of this sentiment 
in favor of Hoover for president, they 
h sought in vain for any expression 
from him concerning the subject. As one 
Wa-hington correspondent expressed it, 
Sphinx is garrulous compared with 


In his desire to find a solution for this 
great problem, Mr. Hoover has devised a 
plan which, if it receives the support it 
deserves, will greatly ameliorate the situa- 
tion. 






He has established warehouses to 
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carry stocks of staple foodstuffs in Euro- 
pean cities where the distress is particu- 
larly acute, and he proposes to sell in 
America orders upon these warehouses in 
the form of Food Drafts, which can be 
transmitted to friends or relatives in 
Europe or to recognized and approved 
agencies of relief. 

The buyer of this Food Draft will be 
charged the factory cost of the food, 
plus a reasonable margin. to cover cost 
of transportation and insurance. If any 
profits should accrue they will be turned 
over to the European Children’s Fund, 

Mr. Hoover says: “The object of this 
plan is to add to the total stock of avail- 
able food supplies in central and eastern 
European countries. 
ment set up with the governments of 
these countries, this food will be allowed 
to revolve outside the 
with the hope that enough food will be 
injected to reduce the pressure on the 
narrow marginal supplies. The officials 
of these new governments are endeavor- 
ing to impress upon the American people 
that it is useless to remit money to a 
family in central or eastern Europe with 
the hope of improving its food situation. 
The sum total of food now available in 
central Europe is insufficient to keep the 


Under an arrange- 


rationing system, 


population alive, and under these circum- 
stances money thus becomes that much 
paper, so far as nutrition is concerned. 
A hungry man wants food, not money, 
the arrangement outlined 
above, we can meet his need. 


and under 

“Out of necessity deliver 
food when a_ properly Food 
Draft is presented, at our main ware- 
houses, not beyond. must 
the recipient through 


we can only 
executed 


Local deliveries 
be arranged by 
local agencies. 
in whose territory we operate have -as- 
sured us that they will lend all possible 


The various governments 


assistance to such deliveries. 

“When the order has been filled, our 
European agents will so advise us and we 
in turn will advise the selling agency in 
order that it may be in a position to 
inform its customer. 

“Orders must be presented within nine- 
ty days from the date thereon, at the 
expiration of which they may be auto- 
matically canceled and refunded in due 
course. 

“This is not a commercial project. Sur- 
plus funds, if any, will be used for the 
American Relief Administration Euro- 
pean Children’s Fund. 

“Should any one desire to contribute to 
general relief rather than to a specific 
individual, the draft can be purchased, 
the words ‘General Relief’ inserted on the 
draft in the place reserved for the name 
of the recipient, and the draft forwarded 
to the American Relief Administration, 
115 Broadway, New. York City. These 
‘General Relief? Food Drafts will be sent 
to our European agents and used to sup- 
ply the soup kitchens and authorized re- 
lief agencies.” 

Such is Mr. Hoover’s plan tor relieving 
the terrible distress among the children 
and poor families in central and eastern 
Europe, and it will appeal strongly to 
every man of business as an efficient and 
practical one. The American Relief Ad- 
ministration, of which he is the chairman, 
can be relied upon to carry it through 
promptly, thoroughly and effectively. 

Food warehouses, carrying stocks of 
staple foods, are now established in Ham- 
burg, Warsaw, Vienna, Prague and 
Budapest, and Food Drafts will be drawn 
upon any of these depots. 

No doubt there are a large number 
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of the readers of The Northwestern 
Miller who have friends or relatives in 
some of these countries to whom they 
desire to send food; or they may have 
employees anxious to do so; or, lacking 
such direct personal incentive, they may 
feel disposed to contribute food for gen- 
eral relief to be distributed to the needy 
through the American Relief Administra- 
tion. In any such case, they have only 
to buy Food Drafts to the amount de- 
sired. 

This draft is an order on the ware- 
house to deliver to the person named on 
it, or his properly constituted represen- 
tative, a specified number of packages of 
food, designated by letter, being the 
equivalent of the amount paid. Thus for 
package “A,” which costs $10, the owner 
of the draft will receive twenty-four and 
a half pounds ‘of flour, ten pounds of 
beans, eight pounds of bacon and eight 
cans of milk. For package “B,” costing 
fifty dollars, he will receive one hundred 
and forty pounds of flour, fifty pounds 
of beans, sixteen pounds of bacon, fifteen 
pounds of lard, twelve pounds of corned 
beef and forty-eight cans of milk. As 
many of these packages will be delivered 
as the amount of the draft calls for, the 
minimum draft being for ten dollars. 

It behooves every American who can 
afford to do so, to buy some of these 
Food Drafts and thus contribute to the 
object of this splendid movement. Espe- 
cially The Northwestern Miller makes 
appeal to the individuals, firms and cor- 
porations which it reaches to co-operate. 
If they have friends or relatives who are 
within reach of the warehouses men- 
tioned, in Germany, Poland, Austria, 
Bohemia or Hungary, send them help, if 
not for themselves for others whom they 
may know of who need food during this 
If they have employees 
with relatives or friends in these suffer- 
ing countries, give them an opportunity 
to avail themselves of this simple plan 
for helping them; above all, if they have- 
no specific person in mind to whom such 
a draft would be a godsend, let them 
nevertheless buy a Food Draft for a 
liberal amount, payable to General Re- 
lief, and have it sent to the American 
Relief Administration, to be distributed 
through. its various efficient agencies in 
eastern and central Europe. 


fearful winter. 


In order to place these facilities easily 
and conveniently at the disposal of its 
readers, The Northwestern Miller has 
made arrangements whereby it is pre- 
pared to issue Food Drafts on receipt of 
order, accompanied by check. Buyers 
should specify the name and address of 
the person to whom the draft is to be 
sent, and it will be mailed on the day the 
order is received. In default of specific - 
instructions, drafts will be made payable 
to General Relief and sent to the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration. The indi- 
cated package will be according to the 
amount remitted. 

This is an appeal once more to the 
generosity of American business men, and 
especially to those in the industries which 
The Northwestern Miller endeavors to 
represent. In order to practice what it 
preaches, it starts the movement by buy- 
ing a thousand dollars’ worth of these 
Food Drafts. 

Readers who desire to contribute to 
the relief of the starving people of east- 
ern and central Europe should send their 
orders to this office, accompanied by re- 
mittance for the amount. Checks should 
be made payable to The Northwestern 


Miller. 
Wriiuram C. Epoar. 















THE NEXT BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

It is twelve years since the American 
bakers held their annual convention in 
Minneapolis; in the meantime, things 
have been happening which make that 
city especially interesting and desirable 
as a meeting-place for the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and the 
proposal to hold its next convention at 
the Dunwoody Institute is one which 
ought to meet with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of its members. 

There are two prevalent impressions 
as to the objects of a trade convention: 
one, that it gives opportunity and excuse 
for a “good time”; the other, that it is 
a means of accomplishing real results 
which redound to the lasting benefit of 
the industry. There is no reason, of 
course, why both objects should not be 
considered and attained at the same time 
and place, and much can be said in be- 
half of the good-fellowship and mutual 
confidence which grow out of the social 
features of a trade meeting when prop- 
erly conducted. 

Experience has shown, however, that, 
when an organization plans its conven- 
tions with a view more to the pleasure 
than the real profit of its membership, 
it very soon loses its hold upon the seri- 
ous-minded, who quietly withdraw from 
attendance, and attracts the superficial 
and the amusement seekers, who really 
add very little, if anything, to the true 
value of a trade assembly, and are apt, 
in time, to dominate it to such an extent 
that it loses its representative character. 

A “good time” is all right, in its way 
and within bounds, but these are serious 
days, and the American baker has before 
him some very real problems which re- 
quire his earnest consideration. The 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, led by its foremost thinkers, has 
undertaken to accomplish a very impor- 
tant advance. Its members, in a liberal 
spirit of altruistic progress, have sub- 
scribed to a programme the value of 
which upon the future of the trade can- 
not be overestimated. At such a time 
it cannot consistently turn aside from 
real and earnest work to devote itself to 
mere pleasure-making for its member- 
ship; rather it should find an environment 
for its next convention which will empha- 
size serious thought and effort. 

Whatever can be said in behalf of 
other places which may be urged as prop- 
er and desirable for the next convention, 
Minneapolis undoubtedly affords the logi- 
cal answer when the main purposes of 
the organization are considered. Apart 
from its other advantages, which at least 
equal those of any other city, it stands 
alone as the home of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, in which all members of 
the industry are deeply interested. 

Dunwoody Institute, while not in the 
heart of the city, is by no means remote 
from the hotel district, and can easily 
be reached in a few minutes’ walk or by 
a very short ride. It faces a public 
square, called the Parade, and has the 
great advantage, as a meeting-place, of 
being away from the disturbance of traf- 
fic and commerce, so that the sessions 
held within its walls are uninterrupted 
by outside noise or distractions. 

Its facilities for a large convention are 
ample. Directly opposite, across the 
Parade, is the Armory, which could be 
utilized for machinery exhibits. Within 





the building itself, with its completely 
equipped bakery and its cafeteria, ca- 
pable of feeding several hundred people 
at one time, the American Institute of 
Baking, which has this year been most 
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successfully inaugurated, has its quarters, 
and those in attendance on the conven- 
tion will have an opportunity of seeing 
it at its work. 

Altogether, Dunwoody Institute would 
seem to be the ideal place in which to 
hold a bakers’ convention; one that will 
be notable in its character and far- 
reaching in its ultimate influence for 
good on the trade. The Northwestern 
Miller most sincerely hopes, therefore, 
that the executive committee of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, at its forthcoming meeting, will 
decide to hold the next convention in 
Minneapolis. Should it do so, the bak- 
ers and millers of the Northwest may be 
relied upon to co-operate with the fac- 
ulty of Dunwoody Institute to make the 
event a very great success in every re- 
spect. 


THE BAKER AND THE DOLLAR 

Every baker in the United States is at 
least vaguely aware that sooner or later 
something is going to happen to alter 
the relations between wheat and flour 
values on the one hand and money values 
on the other. Wheat and flour may or 
may not grow actually cheaper as com- 
pared with other commodities; if the 
world were to go back to the good old 
basis of trade by barter, it is probable 
that flour today would be found to be 
quite as cheap as it ever was. What is 
certain some day to happen is, not that 
wheat will grow cheaper, but that money 
will become very much dearer. In other 
words, while the relation between a bar- 
rel of flour and a ton. of coal, or a pair 
of shoes, or a railway ticket, may remain 
unaltered, the rélation of all of them to 
the dollars by which their worth is most 
confusingly measured is bound some day 
to change very materially. 

As dollars go up in value, prices cor- 
respondingly go down. If today a bar- 
rel of flour can be bought for fourteen 
dollars, and two months from now it can 
be purchased for eleven, it is not the 
flour which changes in value; it will make 
just the same amount of bread, feed just 
as many mouths, and is in equal demand 
at both times. The alteration is sim- 
ply in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. This is elementary reasoning, and 
yet so many people forget or fail to con- 
sider it that many quite avoidable risks 
are run as a result. 

As applied to the baking industry, the 
present depreciation of the dollar sug- 
gests an important interpretation of Mr. 
Barnes’s recent warning. In_ pointing 
out the dangers attending a possible fu- 
ture drop in wheat prices, he directly 
indicated only one of the great economic 
laws now at work. He spoke in detail 
of supply and demand, intimating that 
the available wheat supply might prove 
to be considerably greater than was now 
expected. This, at the most, is problem- 
atic; wheat may be more plentiful, or 
it may be scarcer than ever, before the 
next harvest. The size of the 1920 wheat 
crop is even more a matter for sheer 
conjecture, as are the demands that will 
be made on it. In this respect the Wheat 
Director’s warning, sound as it unques- 
tionably is, finds its basis on uncertain- 
ties rather than on demonstrable facts; 
and to that extent it has failed of carry- 
ing full conviction to the minds of many 
of those to whom it was particularly ad- 
dressed. Even the sudden decline in 
prices of the past few days has not as 
yet demonstrated its permanence; the 
future course of the market is as prob- 
lematic as ever, 


What is perfectly clear, however, and 
to be read between the lines of Mr. 
Barnes’s statement, is that vast economic 
forces are at work to bring up the value 
of money. Today, money is extraordi- 
narily cheap; on the one hand, the labor 
which a few years ago earned five dol- 
lars now earns double that amount, and 
on the other, the seven dollars which 
used to pay for a barrel of flour will now 
purchase only a ninety-eight pound sack. 
This has been the inevitable result of the 
war, and of America’s enormous selling 
activity in the past five years. Now, 
however, the war is over; foreign buy- 
ers are turning elsewhere; war-time 
prices are just beginning to check a 
hitherto reckless demand. 

Even if there is no alteration in the 
available supply of wheat, or in the de- 
mand for flour, it is quite possible, and 
actually probable, that prices all along 
the line, from the farmer to the consum- 
er, will be sharply affected by a rise in 
the value of the dollar. There may be 
a relatively small wheat crop next sum- 
mer, and yet wheat may sell at far be- 
low its present level, simply because the 
dollars which pay for it have become 
worth more. When this change will come 
about, or how sudden and extensive it 
will be, cannot be foretold; all that can 
be safely said is that such a change 
would be the natural result of conditions 
now operative. 

It must be remembered that the value 
of the dollar is determined, not by any 
single scale of prices, but by all of them 
put together. The dollar reflects an av- 
erage of all values. Cheapening one ar- 
ticle while another grows dearer will 
leave the worth of the dollar just where 
it was. For instance, it has been fre- 
quently and foolishly urged that if the 
government had only been willing to fol- 
low England’s bad example, and subsi- 
dize the nation’s loaf of bread, the lower 
market price thus created would have 
tended to make every dollar worth just 
so much more, and thus would have 
helped to keep all other prices down. 
This, however, is simply a case of taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it 
into another. The subsidy would have to 
be paid in the long run by the people, 
and the necessary increase in taxes, off- 
setting the apparent decrease in bread 
prices, would keep the average purchas- 
ing power of the dollar about where it 
would have been if no such effort to 
cheat economic principles had been made. 

The dollar, then, reflects a real average 
of all values, and so it is clear that any 
marked change in the status of any im- 
portant commodities has the effect of 
altering this average, either up or down. 
If, for example, the price of all shoes 
should suddenly be cut in half, it would 
not directly affect the value of baker’s 
bread, but it would do so indirectly, and 
none the less effectually, by increasing 
the average value of the dollar. Such an 
increase, caused by a change in a single 
commodity, would tend to bring down all 
other prices as well, and thus the dollar 
would go steadily. upward, until, if the 
movement were not checked in time, the 
ultimate result would be a financial panic. 

It is to be hoped and expected that 
the change which is some day coming 
will not go as far as this, and that the 
actual panic stage will not be reached. 
Some part of the process, however, is 
more than likely, though when it will 
come defies even guesswork. It is this 
possibility of a change at any time in 
the value of the dollar, far more than 
the likelihood of a decline in the values 
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of wheat, flour and bread, that should 
make every baker give careful heed to 
Mr. Barnes’s warning. He may have 
convinced himself that good milling 
wheat is certain to remain scarce; he 
may be sure in his own mind that {he 
demand for baker’s bread will steadily 
increase; he may be disposed to disre- 
gard all.the Wheat Director’s statistics 
as to stocks and supplies; but he cannot 
reasonably feel certain that the value of 
the dollar is going to remain unaltered. 
He knows something of the great forces 
that are daily at work to make the d 
lar worth more, including all the clanor 
about the high cost of living, and he ¢ \y 
by no means be assured that these j)- 
fluences may not have a sudden aid 
startling effect. 

If the dollar suddenly increases jy 
value, it will produce a situation in wh 
every baker will need all the integri{ 
and sound judgment he can muster. ' 
flour he has in stock or under contra 
has been worth, say, thirteen dollar: 
barrel; as each dollar has gained in pyir- 
chasing power, each barrel has gone do 
in selling price. A rise of ten cents 
the value of the dollar would bring 
thirteen dollar flour down to about ele 
dollars and eighty cents. The manit 
loss on large stocks gives added point io 
the Wheat Director’s warning that .|| 
buyers of wheat and wheat produ 
ought to proceed with great caution, 
order to avoid being caught disastrous!) 
by a possible decline in prices. , 


+~- 2=< 5S 


The prudent baker has relatively lit 
to fear, for the reason that any incre 
in the value of the dollar, even if. it js 
sudden, will not reach him without wa 
ing. Such movements always proceed 
outward in concentric circles, like rings 
on smooth water when a falling sto 
breaks the surface. The center is the 
original producer, in this case the wh« 
grower. From him the movement will 
spread to the wheat-handler, then to the 
miller, and finally, either directly or 
way of the wholesale flour dealer, to 
baker. Wheat prices will go down a |i! 
tle faster than those for flour; flow 
prices will decline considerably quick: 
than those at which the baker sells 
bread. The grain man, the miller and tl 
jobber stand as buffers, protecting | 
reasonably cautious baker against dis 
ter if values suddenly change. 


For the unwise baker there is no a 
quate protection. If he insists on ga 
bling in flour with so uncertain a fut 
ahead, there is nothing to do but 
vise him to read the fortieth chapter . 
Genesis, and to note well what happened 
in the twenty-second verse, to a bal 
who guessed wrong as to coming events 
If he piles up large stocks over and alx 
his reasonable needs, hoping for furt! 
advances in price, and is caught there 
he has simply failed to take serious!) 
Mr. Barnes’s published warning of “tiie 
danger of over-extended commitments 
under the present extraordinary world 
situation.” 

This situation is indeed extraordinary, 
and its most important feature, so far «s 
the baker is concerned, is that, while the 
flour he uses and the bread he bakes are 
likely to remain approximately constant 
in both supply and demand, the dollar 
whereby he measures their values is so 


erratic that it may at any time fluctuate 


to a degree which will unbalance tie 
whole equilibrium of his business. If lie 
uses discretion, he has no cause to be 
frightened, but he certainly cannot at- 
ford to disregard such counsel as tlie 
Wheat Director has recently given him. 
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Last week was one of almost uniform- 
disturbed and unsettled markets, with 
lower prices, little demand and a dimin- 
ished flour output. Both spring and hard 
er wheat flours were sharply affected 


ly 


wl 
by » break in wheat prices, and while 
qu thon showed an exceptionally large 


e, the general level was very much 
lower. Soft winter wheat flours, on the 
ther hand, went up rather than down, 
while they did not recover all they 
lost in the general decline of the 
ding week, they showed a substan- 

un. 
average drop in prices for spring 
ts was something like 70c per bbl, 
se to $1 from the high point of 
13. Hard winter patents went down 
45c during the week, the decline 
Jan. 18 amounting to 75c. This is 
odds the sharpest break in flour 
for months, and the only drop of 
reat importance since the upward 
h began in October.. The weekly 
e of prices on top grades of pat- 


is indicated by the following table 
iverage quotations reported from 


representative markets, two western 
two eastern: 

Soft 
WwW inter r 


Hard 

Spring winter 

$14.60 $13.65 

15.30 14.10 

3 e+ 15.56 14.40 
6 ccectevs ” Bee 14.35 
0 14.85 13.70 





PRICES THAT WENT UP 
iile hard wheat flours were thus go- 
down in price, soft winters remained 
dy or advanced. With red winter 
it selling on the basis of $2.60@2.70, 
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that the most influential single element 
in the market, the Grain Corporation, is 
definitely committed to lower prices, and 
that it will unquestionably continue to 
use its vast power to keep them down 
as much as it can. 

While most of the mills reported little 
new business, this fact presented less 
vause for immediate worry than their in- 
ability to get enough cars either to bring 
in wheat or to load out flour. Most of 
the mills have plenty to do, so far as or- 
ders now on their books are concerned, 
if they can get cars and shipping direc- 
tions. The situation, which was trouble- 
some all through the fall, has recently 
grown worse than ever; and a curtail- 
ment of flour output is widely predicted 
unless the Railroad Administration is 
able to take effective measures to supply 
enough cars. At many points embargoes 
have stopped virtually all shipments of 
everything except perishable foodstuffs. 

Against the manifold uncertainties of 
the present situation, however, must be 
set the steadiness of the consumptive de- 


mand. The flour output for the week, 
while undoubtedly less than that of the 
week before, remained much in excess 


of the 1919 figure, and was based on or- 
ders taken at high prices. The situa- 
tion provides a vivid illustration of the 
soundness of Mr. Barnes’s warning, and 
has brought about a feeling of doubt and 


uncertainty throughout the trade; but 
the underlying position is unquestion- 


ably strong on account of the great de- 
mand for wheat flour of high quality. 


TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | 
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(Speetal Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 28.) 

Kansas Crry.—Hard wheat quotations 
continue to decline. However, outside 
demand has improved somewhat. Mills 
and elevators are buying rather sparing- 
ly, and purchases generally are for im- 
mediate shipment. Request for soft 
wheat is dull, with quotations unchanged. 
Flour demand is irregular. Eastern de- 


showing profit to the seller. This indi- 
cates that flour is still on the books of 
certain mills in the Southwest at $12 or 
better. Direct sales made by mills here 
are almost impossible, as trade is con- 
fined largely to local owners of flour. 

PuitaperpHiA.—Flour market weak 
under slow demand, and prices of hard 
winters were reduced 25c bbl below mill 
limits. Millfeed quiet, but offerings 
light and market firmer. 

Baurimone.— Mills, notably spring and 
hard winter, are pressing to sell, but 
buyers are refusing to hold the bag. 
Prices are at sixes and sevens, and en- 
tirely nominal in absence of trading, with 
resellers leading the rush for the bottom. 
Feed firmer in instances, but not quotably 
higher. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 

at milling centers for the last two weeks, 

with comparisons, in bbls: 

Jan. 25 Jan. 26 








Jan, 24 Jan.17 1919 1918 
Minneapolis - 288,505 386,280 238,355 221,760 
te | AAR 13,940 12,695 
Duluth-Superior 18,495 26,540 
Milwaukee ,.... 12,685 14,900 


333,77 775 440, 115 


MOC 6.608 
mills*. .152,560 


Outside 


sprg. 486,335 


eoeeene 416,905 
oe 27,800 27,700 24,400 


Ag’ gate 


oe ee 58,400 
eer 112,126 


800 42,000 







Rochester ..... 10,400 5, "000 
CRICEHO oc ccces 22,000 17,500 
Kansas City.... 77,000 81,000 43,500 64,700 
Kansas Cityt...384 5 234,050 


Omaha 





See 2,300 
, l,l ,475 
Nashville** . 3,695 
Portland, Oreg.. ,455 
Seattle “en "700 
Tacoma 57,290 18,835 46, 240 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
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Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 26.—There is a 
decided improvement in the demand for 
middlings. Jobbers have bought freely, 
believing that, as the season advances, the 
call will improve. Bran is a little easier, 
and offered somewhat more freely, but 
there is not much being bought, as most 
jobbers have considerable coming for 
January delivery which they have not yet 
disposed of. ‘The trade generally has 
been holding off on light feeds, having 
fair supplies on hand. The call is good 
from all sections on heavy feeds, and 
mills and shippers have sold considerable 
for January-February shipment. The 
premium on middlings continues to in- 
crease, and prospects are for a further 
widening in price. 

Northwestern mills are well sold up on 
all feeds, and.are not anxious to sell 
much. Some mills are behind their or- 
ders, and will have difficulty in filling 
sales for January. The car situation is 
so uncertain that deliveries on feed can- 
not be guaranteed. The colder weather 
the past week has stimulated the de- 
mand for heavy feeds. Offerings from 
country mills are exceptionally light. 
Jobbers have considerable feed on hand, 
but are not pressing sales. 

Demand from the central states shows 
some improvement, especially for heavy 
feeds. Some of the large buyers are in 
the market, taking liberal supplies of 
middlings. Near-by mills are supplying 
the local trade with light feeds, but have 
very little heavy feed for sale. The call 
for ground barley feed is rather quiet. 
Oat feed is strong and in brisk demand, 
some round lots having been disposed of 
the past week. Dealers who have been 
storing this feed for the past two months 
were able to realize a nice profit on it. 

Southwestern markets are much firmer, 
with offerings rather light. The demand 
continues good in the South, and consid- 
erable feed is now moving that way. The 
call is best for heavy feeds, but bran 
sells readily, and some round lots were 


do rate points, the reason for this mand is slack. Jan, 25 Jan. 26 , ; i 
liness was evident, and even at this ie Latne—Iioae avinet — Jan. 24Jan.17 1919 1918 hooked for February delivery. Hominy 
Sr. Lovts. our market weak, du ,; . . 1 ‘ | al Fe . a light 
price good milling soft wheat was : : : Minneapolis ...... 51 70 45 43 feed strong, with offerings rather light. 
pike & 8 hy and depressed, with prices nominally gt, pau ., 59 54 51 There is an excellent demand for brew- 
ted as hard to get. The Pacific Se SS . F : , Fi UO teen “oe 51 ss rere is an excellent demand for b 
’ lower and scarcely any new business be- Duluth-Superior .. 50 72 35 75 ers’ dried grains. Oat feed sclls readily 
t ; ike 7 » « € A. sj ° ; Tl 2 ] > . Kr TS « € . at . ‘ 
mills likewise advanced their flour jing done. Patents in dull demand, but ©Utside mills* .... 45 51 46 54 a laa saline 
es, a move which had been for some some sales of clears reported. Wheat Average spring.. 50 63 43 48 a I rs a , if 
‘xpected as reflecting higher wheat . ; : : ns ze r4 : [here is an improved demand from 
expected as refiecting higher whe feed and other feedstuffs quiet, but Milwaukee . 53 62 14 37 ss he lavas buses fal 
s. The increase at Seattle and Ta- prices held firm St. Louis . . 55 54 18 68 the East, — of — ~~ ~— yr 
li » 80c per bbl on family : . , St. Louist . vee 76 64 68 51 in the market for both bran and mid- 
mounted t 7 lon f A New Yor«.—No change in flour mar- Buffalo ’. 67 70 88 78 ; rm aia ‘ 
nt; Portland reported an advance of ry Ss naienths 43 4 ; dlings; the latter, however, sells best. 
’ . . riCeS -) é reek Tre} tochester éueses Oe 6 7 4 a A ay 
for hard wheat flour and 30@40c for ket or prices over last week, Freig x Chicago ... oe 86 56 58 Feed at eastern junction points is mov- 
These western increases were sien embargo would make business on Cana- Kansas City ...... 76 83 53 78 ing freely, and good prices are obtain- 
the result Of Gnally aulting inte Hae dian flour impossible if the firm price of Kansas Cityt .....,88 85 73 78 able. Stocks in Tie East are only mod- 
eer geet edpeiee Brean: Tig ecee $15 had not already done so. Omaha ........... 99 100 41 os ate Buving the part of the small 
wheat costs, and apparently did not . é f Toledo .... ; 19 70 16 47.—Cs erate. uying on the par he s 
ny way reflect new tendencies in the Boston.-—Demand generally quiet, with Toledof . ree G0 73 45 65 trade has commenced, and offerings are 
ket. market a shade lower on spring flour and coe beer xg. » Si 73 51 33 rapidly: being absorbed. 
‘ . : . 2 . *ortland, Oregon 57 58 43 9 . ° . 
somewhat higher on hard and soft win-  ganite |. egon ae ee as 4 The call for rye middlings has fallen 
REASONS FOR THE DECLINE ter grades. Millfeed dull, with wheat Tacoma 77 100 33 81 off sharply, owing to the light operation 
t is generally felt that Mr. Barnes’s — up 2 ” - _ — _ white = ~. 7 se Of_:—smiills, Pre wr gern a — — 
‘ — ave _ tmanviic pre. ugher. or E ats “ts - ‘ ‘ ae r ¥S s < 
el t warnings have been primarily re- she ged Slow local 1 edie nt reported Flour output for week ending Jan. 24 at all attention to aa . — ° ty ‘ 1dli P 
sible for the drop in wheat and changed. olow local m ne re} . above points shows a decrease of 4 per cent pers are unable to secure rye middlings, 
r prices. Other influences have un- government straights at the recent ad- trom week ending Jan, 17. : and have been supplying the trade with 
“ Meine 4 re 3 ‘ ‘. vance in prices. Minnesota, Dakota and owa mills, out- s ru 
btedly played & part: notably the a I - side of Minneapolis and Duluth. wheat middlings instead. ‘ : 
tant advertising of Grain Corpora- Curcaco.—It has developed in the last +tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, The Wisconsin trade is better, owing 
flour, which is more effective on the few days, since flour prices have been eee 7 ee _ : to the cold weather. Buyers are in the 
ket than the actual amount of sales lowered, that there is a vast amount of secon eal diehainednn aniaie eer el ct market at all times, for both straight 
le; the appearance of Canadian flour, flour in the hands of practically all deal- sas City. and mixed cars. The call is brisk for 
the fact that stocks in jobbers’ and ers. It has been somewhat surprising to eet made ty contrat states mills, in- hominy feed, oil meal and gluten feed. 
te » tee geeteametler Baten onl — » ‘eeeetn r ade > Or ‘ti cluding those of Toledo. , oS. 
s’ hands are generally large. Back learn of resales being made of 95 pet ¢*Fiour made by southeastern mille, in- Considerable barley is being ground for 


ill this, however, rests the knowledge cent patents at $12.50, jute, Chicago, cluding Nashville. feed. H. N. Wiurson. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Jan. 27. Flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-]b jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted, 





d per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery, 

LOUR Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans +Nashville 
i, | ary ra ee eT EP ET ere eT ere $14.30@14.60 $14.05@14.80 $.....@..... $14.50@15.00 $15.50@15.75 $13.50@14.25 $14.75@15.50 $15.40@16.00 $15.60@16.10 $14.75@15.50 
vinter patent ceveeeese 18.40@13.80 D . cise 13.15 @14.00 13.60@14.00 eee Pere 13.00@13.75 13.50@ 14.00 13.00 @15.00 13.80@14.25 13.25@13.75 
COP POROIE oie 0.0 ten e600 65 Hose 6-0810:8 -» 12.40@12.55 wrtTs Le wT. er 12.00@13.00 see Dessce 12.00 @12.25 $556 TD sence 12.25@13.00 13.90@14.15 13.50 @14.25 

5 MCE NS 5 nc cc ceeccdveosétya 13.90@14.15 13.25 @14.10 gil 13.60@14.00 13.75 @13.90 12.75 @13.50 13.75 @14.50 14.20@15.50 14.80 @15.25 ccvee QDecose 

WERTGE NES 66 66h bo eb 4 cas 5 cbs baa 0% 2 >@12.75 ose e @ 12.30@13.25 12.75 @13.50 13.75 @14.00 12.26 @13.00 13.00@13.50 rors, cree. 12.80 @13.40 oboe e Qs wees 
inter straight ............ cxssetves aepaate Ds a ae ey 11.10@11.70 10.75@11.30 *10.75@11.00 *10.65@11.25 12.00@12.50 11.30@12.50 12.20@13.00 

S SIBt GlOGP sac c.towed ve Welw cs dead a¥ene 9.60 @10.00 9.25@ 9.50 ses ip SS aeons, 9.50 @10.00 9.60@10.50 -@. 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 oboe Me seds 0 066 6M ween 

iM KR RR ST eee 9.50@ 9.90 et | Pee 9.15 @10.40 9.50@ 9.80 9.75 @10.75 @ @ oo 6 OP 6000s 10.85@11. 15 occe eo Doves- 
SCOT Ge GOON avec Ceccerseoweape eek 9.25@ 9.50 yee, le aE ey 9.30@ 9.75 ee ae ae " er vane OUD s tae -@. ‘ 9.50@10.00 

flour, white ...... eS S 6% scweKes , 9.00@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.00 Son os 0s 040 Qs Hat 8.50@ 9.85 10.00 @10.25 10.00@10.25 10.25 @10.50 wee fae a oceee Deveee 
flour, standard . ca% : 8.00@ 8.25 7.70@ 7.80 , we eS eo 9.50@10.00 a | Peery 9.50@10.00 cece Deovove occ e Docces 
FEED— 
ng bran wed hs ba wed Gand bun’ ges let 44.00@44.50 42.00 @ 43.00 i .@. , ob ee sees 48.00 @ 48.50 49.50@50.00 --@50.00 woe o@ eo eces vee @.uses 
,  SR eee & weeee 44,50@44.75 jvene GMs vive 40.20@40.80  43.00@44.00 ee, oer ee, Pee er. rere - @50.00 -@47.06 «0. @.«es 
C WEEE Wi a eens bs vlad bie Oss sees aks 44.25 @ 44.50 I Ne ann VMS eek 43.00 @ 44.00 LE: ae 49.00@49.50  50.50@51.00 . @50.50 Perey Pere 43.50@ 44.00 
lard middlings (brown shorts)......... 45.00 @ 45.25 44.00 @ 46.00 43.00@44.00 47.00 @ 48.00 6006 oO s see ry 00@51.50 50.00 @ 51.00 51.00 @53.00 .- @52.00 52.00@54.00 
r middlings (gray shorts)............:- 53.00@53.50 53.00@55.00 46.00@48.00 50.00@52.00 .....@.....  57.00@58.00 58.00@59.00  54.00@57.00 G Yt Seeger Wee 
Qe GI ns bac cae ens beun tan 60.00 @61.00 60.00 @61.00 Toe, Leree eer, rere eer Saver 65.00 @67.00 64.00 @ 65.00 - @65.00 eee Denese ee 


Family patent (49's) Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent Dakotastandard patent Montana standard patent 


a WE LT oC CE EET OT te - @12.95 $10.00 @12.00 $10.95 @12.00 $13.50@14.55 $. @14.85 $. -@14. 40 
Mee TONED. od. Ciceceecabeaceaes -@12.90 10.50@10.90 10.75 @11.50 14.00 @14.40 15.50@ 16.00 14. '50@15 00 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed; local prices 25c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 
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NEW YORK BREAD PRICES 


City Officials and Wholesalers Confer on 
Prospect of Increasing Prices—Many 
Failures of Small Bakers 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—There have 
been several conferences held in New 
York during the past 10 days between 
the larger wholesale bakers and the local 
authorities relative to advancing the price 
of. bread. It has been evident for some 
time that either flour prices must come 
down about $3 bbl, or bread prices be 
increased, and the many failures of small 
bakers conclusively proved it. 

At these conferences all the large baking 
interests were represented, and showed 
clearly that they desired to take no undue 
advantage of the present situation by un- 
necessarily advancing bread prices, but it 
has been previously proved that, with the 
high cost of everything else connected 
with the manufacture of bread, bakers 
can only about break even with flour at 
$11 bbl; consequently when it gets above 
that price, as it is now, an advance in 
bread prices is the only way out. 

In the conference held Friday of last 
week, Arthur Williams, federal Food 
Administrator, while not agreeing to ap- 
prove of an advance in the price of bread 
was frank enough to admit that bakers 
were entitled to cost, plus a reasonable 

rofit. Julius Barnes, who also took part 
in this conference, took objection to what 
he said appeared as a concerted action 
on the part of bakers to raise bread 
prices. 

A suggestion of Arthur Williams that 
bakers operate without profit for a period 
of three months, it is needless to say, did 
not meet with popular approval, and 
was vigorously opposed by John F. Hil- 
debrand, president of the Shults Bread 
Co 





Just why bakers should be singled out 
by Mr. Williams to act as public bene- 
factors is not quite clear, and the sug- 
gestion is so ridiculous that it warrants 
little attention. If, however, this is a 
logical and proper way out of the present 
situation, the Edison company, of which 
Mr, Williams is vice-president, and which 
supplies electricity as power to operate 
many of the large wholesale bakeries, 
might help a great deal by supplying the 
bakers with this power at cost. 

Mr. Williams seems to have some very 
peculiar ideas regarding costs. During 
the year this country experienced its 
great coal shortage he opposed the at- 
tempt to shut off the many more or less 
useless electric advertising signs on 
Broadway, burning thousands of electric 
lights, with the plea that it took no more 
coal to operate the light and power sta- 
tions with these lights going than without 
them, and while during the same period 
the local food organization of which he 
was the head held down the profits of 
flour distributors to a margin of 25c bbl, 
it permitted local warehouse concerns to 
charge 60c bbl per month storage on 
flour. 

W. QuacKENBUSH.. 





Mill Destroyed by Fire 

Burrawo, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The three- 
story flour mill of the Tomkinson, Ken- 
yon & Tomkinson Co., at Geneseo, N. Y., 
was burned Thursday. The fire started 
from a hot box on machinery, and one 
of the millers attempted to extinguish the 
blaze with hand apparatus, but was 
driven from the building. The loss is 
estimated at $75,000. There was a good 
stock of grain and flour on hand, which 
is a total loss. 

E. Bancasser. 





Death of Roe R. Webb 

Inpranapous, Inp., Jan. 24.—Roe R. 
Webb, 42 years old, living at 1322 Belle- 
fontaine Street, Indianapolis, died at the 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital in this city 
on Wednesday. He had been a flour 
salesman for the Indianapolis office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, for 
many years. His death followed an op- 
eration for appendicitis. 

Mr. Webb was born in Marion County, 
in which this city is situated, Jan. 31, 
1877, and lived in this vicinity all his life. 
At one time he was manager of the Pearl 
Roller Mills here, and for some years 
manager of the bakery sales department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. Surviving 
are his widow, who formerly was Fannie 
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Huff, of Indianapolis, two children, An- 
nalee, 10 years old, and William M., 8 
years old, his mother, Mrs. Mary A. 
Webb, of Broad Ripple, and three broth- 


ers, Allen Webb, of Indianapolis, Dr. J.. 


W. Webb, of Indianapolis, and Dr. Ed- 
gar C. Webb, of Canon City, Colo. 

Mr. Webb was a member of Mystic 
Circle Lodge No. 685, F. and A. M., at 
Lawrence, in this county, and of the Odd 
Fellows’ Lodge at Castleton. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GRAIN CORPORATION FLOUR 


Press Bulletin Says Sales Department Does 
Not Consider Its Product Equal to 
Well-Known Bakers’ Brands 


The United States Grain Corporation, 
under date of Jan. 21, issued the follow- 
ing press bulletin: 

“The United States Grain Corporation 
calls attention to the price of. $10.65, 
jutes, car lots, for its standard pure 
wheat flour, as compared to a range of 
$15.15@15.50 for well-known brands of 
so-called bakers patents, jutes, car lots, 
also its price of $10.80 in 2414-lb, paper, 
car lots, as compared with well-known 
brands of family flour ranging in price 
from $14.75 to $16 in 241,-lb paper. 

“Officials of the Grain Corporation 
flour department stated frankly that they 
did not consider their standard pure 
wheat flour of equal value for baking 
bread on a large scale to the advertised 
brands referred to above. It is contend- 
ed by many, however, that for domestic 
use, in the actual baking of pies and 
cakes, the government flour is actually 
superior to the higher-priced varieties. 
Bakers are using United States Grain 
Corporation standard pure wheat flour 
in proportions of from 25 to 40 per cent 
in mixtures, and maintaining their qual- 
ity of bread at a very substantial saving 
in cost. 

“In regard to the placing of the gov- 
ernment flour in the hands of small con- 
sumers, the Grain Corporation’s pro- 
gramme is meeting with much greater 
success than was at first anticipated. Or- 
ders are being duplicated more rapidly 
than they can be filled. Housewives in all 
parts of the country are writing to Wheat 
Director Julius ‘H. Barnes, who inaugu- 
rated the flour sale as a direct attack on 
the high cost of living, expressing their 
satisfaction at being able to purchase 
such a good flour at such a reasonable 
price.” 





Rye Flour Exports 

According to figures recently given out 
by the United States Wheat Director, 
exports of rye flour for the fiscal year 
1918-19 amounted to 1,157,151 bbls, as 
against 568,325 the previous year, thus 
showing an increase of more than 100 
per cent. 





Control of Grain Diseases 
Inpranaports, Inp., Jan. 24.—Agricul- 
tural extension workers of Indiana, 
meeting at Purdue University at La Fay- 


ette on Thursday, discussed control of . 


grain diseases as a means of materially 
increasing crop production in the state. 

Those present agreed that the formal- 
dehyde treatment should be continued 
for oats and wheat seed, that the hot 
water seed-treating method should be 
employed more widely, and that precau- 
tions should be taken by eradicating corn 
diseases. 

Reports showed that the formaldehyde 
treatment of oats and wheat seed for the 
prevention of smut had been practiced 
in most of the counties of Indiana last 
season with success. The plan is to have 
it established throughout the state. 

Hot water treatment of seed also has 
brought results which, according to the 
reports, recommend it for general use. 
The Purdue specialists say this treat- 
ment, with the seed-plot method of se- 
lecting seed, gives the grower an oppor- 
tunity to obtain high-grade wheat free 
from smut, cheat, cockle and other im- 
purities, which decrease the yield and re- 
duce the value of grain for flour pur- 
poses. 

According to the botanists at the meet- 
ing, cornstalk and root diseases can best 
be controlled by selecting seed ears from 
healthy stalks, by properly interpreting 
the results of the germination tests of 


seed ears, and by using the ear-to-row 
method in testing seed ears. 

One of the best ways to increase the 
yield on Indiana farms, it was suggest- 
ed at the conference, is to utilize all the 
available plant food in the soil by elim- 
inating weeds. It was recommended that 
grain growers become better acquainted 
with the names, habits, life history and 
control of noxious weeds,-and make a 
greater effort than heretofore to rid the 
soil of them. Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT 


Special Session of Legislature Passes Bill 
Aiming to Prevent Strikes in Produc- 
tion of Necessaries of Life 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—The in- 
dustrial court bill, pending in the Kansas 
legislature since the beginning of the spe- 
cial session three weeks ago, was passed 
by both houses this week, and signed by 
Governor Henry J, Allen yesterday. 

The enactment of the law, which is an 
attempt at solution of the growing strike 
problem, was brought about by the action 
of employers and employees in the recent 
coal strike. At that time Governor Al- 
len, declaring the public interest para- 
mount to the strife between capital and 
labor, took over the coal mines through 
receivership proceedings in the Kansas 
supreme court, and operated a number 
of the “open pit” mines with volunteer 
labor under state military protection. 
Out of that action grew the idea of a 
state law which would make strikes, pick- 
eting and discontinued production of 
necessaries of life—food, fuel and cloth- 
ing—henceforth impossible. The present 
law is the result. - 

Opinion as to the success of the law 
in operation is widely divided. Capital, 
represented by mine owners, manufactur- 
ers, merchants and millers, greatly fears 
those provisions which permit the indus- 
trial court to review profits of enterprises 
in connection with demands for higher 
pay by employees. They feel that it 
opens the way for supervision and re- 
striction by a political court of the ac- 





tivities and profits of strictly commercial 


enterprises. 

On the other hand, labor, as repre- 
sented by the unions, is bitter against the 
law because of its denial of the right to 
strike, and imposition of severe penalties 
for any concerted attempt to stop or re- 
duce production. 

Apparently much depends upon the 
personnel of the industrial court and 
upon the spirit in which the law may be 
administered. Assuming that the super- 
vision of capital earnings clauses in the 
law are constitutional, it is clear that a 
court of radical tendencies could exercise 
a virtually complete supervision of earn- 
ings of food manufacturers in the same 
fashion that public utilities commissions 
fix rates of carriers. Contrariwise, a 
court which construes the law as essen- 
tially for the establishment of a labor- 
wage-working-conditions tribunal may 
successfully make of it a sound and valu- 
able means of. creating and maintaining 
industrial peace. R. E. Sreruine. 





Ohio Bakers’ Meeting Postponed 
Torepo, Onto, Jan. 24.—The Ohio As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry has 
found it necessary to postpone its meet- 
ing from Feb. 24-25 to March 2-5 at the 
Grand Hotel, Cincinnati. Postponement 
was made necessary on account of the 
impossibility of getting adequate hotel 
accommodations for the dates previously 
set, because of conflict with other con- 
ventions called at that time. 
W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





Change in Flour-Buying Plan 

PortLanp, Orecon, Jan. 24.—Announce- 
ment is made by M. H. Houser, second 
vice-president of the Grain Corporation, 
of a change in the plan of flour-buying. 
Heretofore the government has made its 
purchases in this zone monthly, but here- 
after it will buy weekly. Bids will be 
received at the Portland office on Tues- 
day of each week for acceptance within 
48 hours from the time specified, sub- 
ject to the Corporation’s regular speci- 
fications, ferms and conditions. The 
change to the plan which has been fol- 
lowed in the eastern zones meets with 
the approval of millers here. 

J. M. Lownspate, 





January 28, 1920 
HALF-MILLION BOND ISSUE 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. Put Out Issue 0; 
Serial Gold Notes, Maturing at Rate 
of $50,000 Annually 


Totepo, Onto, Jan. 24.—King, Hoa; 
land & Co., investment bankers, Chicag, 
are offering an issue of $500,000 6 px 
cent serial gold notes of Shane Bros. : 
Wilson Co., maturing at the rate « 
$50,000 annually from Jan. 1, 1921, 
Jan. 1, 1930. 

The total assets of the company ar 
given as more than three and one-ha 
times this issue, and permanent asse| 
(real estate, plant, equipment, etc.) a 
205 per cent of this issue; net quic 
assets (cash, accounts receivable, inve: 
tory of coarse grains and flour less cu: 
rent debts) as approximately 166 px 
cent of this issue. The indenture pr 
vides that the company must at all tim: 
maintain net quick assets of at least 14 
per cent, and net tangible assets of a 
least 200 per cent of notes outstanding 
An annual sinking fund of 25 per ce: 
of net earnings (less the regular m: 
turity) shall be deposited with the trust 
to retire these notes. 

Current assets amount to. $834,631.77 
of which $121,519.67 is cash on han 
$627,381.72 representing value of whe: 
and flour on hand. Gross sales for th 
year are given as over $10,000,000. 

Average net earnings for the past seve 
years have been approximately $171,001 
or nearly six times the maximum annua 
interest charges. Average net earning 
for the past four years have been ap 
proximately $200,000, or more than si 
times the maximum annual interes 
charges, notwithstanding that, for 
period during the war, the governme: 
limited profits to 25¢ per bbl. 

Shane Bros, & Wilson Co. has been i 
continuous operation in the flour millir 
and jobbing business for more than 
years. For many years the business w 
confined to the East, with mills at Phil 
delphia, and a blending plant at Buffal: 
The company acquired the Gardner m 
at Hastings, Minn., and increased the c 
pacity to 3,000 bbls, and three years lat: 
a second mill at Shakopee, Minn., now : 
1.200 bbls daily capacity of wheat ai 
rye flour, and this operation was inco 
porated in December, 1912, under tl 
laws of Minnesota. Gross sales of t! 
company have shown an increase fro 
$1,898,256.02 in 1913 to $10,852,647.37 
1919. The American Appraisal Co. h 
placed the value on these plants of $815 
885, after allowing for depreciation. T) 
product is distributed directly from tl 
main office in Minneapolis to appro» 
mately 10,000 customers. 

The financial position of the compan 
as of Oct. 31, 1919, giving effect to t) 
figures compiled by Marwick, Mitch 
Peat & Co. and the American Apprais 
Co., are as follows: 





ASSETS 
Quick assets— 
Cash on hand and in banks...... $121,519 
Accounts receivable (less reserve) 76,330 
Se, OND Wh 6.e v0 vateid ec e00d eo 2,400.' 
Advances on grain purchases ..... 50,759 
BUUVOMNOOUEON <6 cin 0.0666 668 6éscecnces 576,622 
Exchange memberships .......... 7,000 
: $834,631 
Property and plants— 
Blevators and mills ...........6.. $815,885 
POT DEMIMOED 6c wae sever vevers 150,000 
Trucks, wagons, office and lab- 
ec ME LETTE TEE 6,700 
Prepaid accounts: 
Insurance unexpired ...........+.. 9,465 
DOTOrPed 1GMS.. ccs ceccsccveves 47,500 
$1,864,182 


LIABILITIES 


Current liabilities— 

Notes and accounts payable....... None 
Deferred liabilities— 

6 per cent serial gold notes (this 





BEES) occ cesses tteoresvcseccces 800,000 
Reserves and accruals ........... 5,406 
Capital and surplus ..........06. 1,358,776 

$1,864,182 


The statement of facts on which tl 
note issue is predicated is signed by Wi 
liam Fulton, president of the company. 

Net earnings applicable to the intere 
charge of $30,000 are given as $43,87 
for 1913, $85,224 for 1914, $96,626 fo 
1915, $156,128 for 1916, $286,124 for 191 
$228,725 for 1918 and $302,339 for 191‘ 
witn the last two months of the year esti 
mated. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 
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RAIL CONGESTION CAUSES EMBARGOES 





Eastern Roads Unable to Take Freight Consigned From Western Connections 
‘o Points East of Buffalo—Embargo Holds Up Grain and Grain Products 


icaGo, Inu, Jan. 27.—(Special Tele- 
:)—The car situation has become so 
sis in practically all parts of the 
ry, especially throughout the North- 
ind Southwest, and in this vicinity, 
tha! mills are obliged to reduce their ca- 
y to a great extent. 
Chieago, mills are obtaining cars in 
ent number to keep going, but the 
iction in Milwaukee and throughout 
ection is gradually being curtailed. 
© railroads are offering cars, but 
ire in such condition that they can- 
used for shipments of flour and 
products. Shipping directions on 
re being held up, and this has had 
ioralizing effect on milling. 
* * 
caco, Inn, Jan. 24,.—Embargoes 
een placed on all shipments other 
perishable stuff to points east of 
o, and eastern roads have been un- 
» take freight consigned from west- 
mnections. 
re were over 15,000 cars of freight 
ip by western lines, or about four 
business, at the end of this week. 
turday the embargo was taken off 
» roads, and it was given out that 
O.C, permits grain would be ac- 
| destined to elevators at New York 
vere in a position to unload cars at 


ivy snowstorms, with cold weather, 
restricted operating conditions, and, 
ke the situation worse, there is a 
n’s strike at New York, which pre- 
| the movement of boats there. This 
irtailed loading of grains, and ship- 
from the West are being held back 
event congestion, At Chicago the 
tion is limited to a few days’ busi- 
vhich averages about 3,600 cars. 
car situation on western railroads 
le if any better than a week ago. 
\ ern railroads are getting 350 to 
rs a day from eastern connections. 
ore than 50 per cent of the boxcars 
‘ed to the western roads are avail- 
for grain traffic. There is more 
ss than the railroads can handle, 
scarcity of cars prevails in all sec- 
Occasionally a country elevator 
drifts in here and reports that he 
ting empty ears by bribing the train 


trouble is that the business of the 
ids is too large for the equipment. 
tatement is backed up by the best- 
med railroad authorities in the 
y, the business having grown faster 
last few years than the supply of 
ment. Motive power is very weak, 
ially on western roads, as a result 
recent coal strike, necessitating 

e of different fuel. 

C. H. CuHatren. 


Embargoes Partially Lifted 
tepo, Onto, Jan, 24.—(Special Tele- 
Embargoes on_ eastern — ship- 
have been partially lifted. The 
lh Valley and Delaware, Lackawan- 
Western railroads are open, and 
sutlook for opening other lines is 
ible. The principal impediment to 
tion of ‘mills is the difficulty in get- 
irs, and the removal of embargoes 
help this situation. 
W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 


rious Car Shortage in New England 
ron, Mass., Jan, 24.—The Chamber 
mmerce, through its transportation 
1 and transportation committee of 
iin board of the chamber, has en- 
i vigorous protest to the complete 
‘go which has been placed against 
ind grain products by the Railroad 
nistration. 
e following telegram was sent Jan. 
' Max Thelen, director of public serv- 
i United States Railroad Administra- 
Washington: 
\dministration has issued complete 
rgo against grain and grain prod- 
to all territory east of Buffalo. New 
land in very serious situation, as it 
een unable for last two and one-half 
ths, to secure cars for loading grain, 
n products and feed. Every effort 
been made to get shippers to for- 
| cars which have been bought for 


some time, but without avail, because of 
Grain Corporation being given by the 
Administration large majority of cars at 
primary grain markets. In all embargoes 
issued heretofore, grain and feed for 
live stock have been exempted, and this 
embargo should be immediately modified 
to permit such shipments to come through 
and instructions should be given to fur- 
nish reasonable percentage of cars for 
such shipments, otherwise New England 
will be in the same situation it was three 
years ago, when dairy cattle had to be 
killed because of lack of feed. Some sec- 
tions of New England today are in near- 
ly as bad condition as at that time. May 
we not hope for your immediate atten- 
tion to this matter, and will you not 
make active effort to have embargo modi- 
fied to permit grain and feed for live 
stock being exempted? New England 
has never operated under permit system, 
there never having been any occasion for 
permits on domestic traffic. Will you 
not also urge the assignment of at least 
50 per cent of cars suitable for loading 
such commodities for domestic consump- 
tion to apply against shipments for 
which shippers now have shipping direc- 
tions?” 

The above telegram explains the situa- 
tion exactly at the present time, and un- 
less something is done at once conditions 
will be such that the market here will 
become demoralized and it will take a 
long while to get back to normal. 

A telegram was received Jan. 24 from 
Mr. Thelen to the effect that he would 
take up the matter promptly with the 
division of operation, and advise the 
Chamber of Commerce officials as to the 
result at the earliest possible moment. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Mills Plan Curtailment 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—(Special Tel- 
gram)—The car situation, especially in 
the interior, is very serious, and a con- 
siderable number of the smaller mills are 
planning to reduce operations. 
Perer DERuiEeN. 


Indiana Farmers Demand Relief 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Jan. 24.—Action 
toward relieving a shortage of grain cars 
in several parts of the state was taken 
this week by the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, with headquarters 
in Indianapolis, when Lewis Taylor, gen- 
eral secretary, sent a telegram to Wash- 
ington to James E. Watson, United 
States senator, asking him to demand 
immediate aid from the federal Railroad 
Administration. 

The action of the federation was 
prompted especially by an appeal from 
farmers, millers and elevator owners in 
Warren County, which said that 19 ele- 
vators, loaded to capacity, totaling more 
than 1,000,000 bus, can accept no more 
grain from farmers. This situation, it 
was added, is causing a financial crisis 
for the farmers, elevator owners and 
bankers in that region. 

Practically all the elevator men, ac- 
cording to F. J. Goodwin, of West Leb- 
anon, president of the Warren County 
Farmers’ Association, have borrowed to 
their limit from the banks, as have many 
farmers. Jan. 1 is the usual maturity 
date of such transactions, but, because of 
the inability to ship grain, no money can 
be had by either elevator men or farmers 
to pay their notes or keep up their run- 
ning expenses. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Delay in Moving Grain Explained 
Wasurineoton, D. C., Jan. 24.—Explain- 
ing the reasons for the delay in moving 


the grain crop in the southwestern terri- 


tory this year, B. F. Bush, regional di- 
rector for the Southwest, in his annual 
report to the Railroad Administration, 
made public here today, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The extraordinary large crop of 
wheat was in a territory where no such 
crop had ever been obtained before, and 
where there were practically no facilities 
for local storage. The wheat had to move 
to a large extent for export via Galves- 
ton. The elevators at Galveston were 
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speedily filled up, vessels were slow in 
coming to the port, the situation was fur- 
ther complicated by the Gulf storm, and 
a condition arose whereby the more the 
railroads attempted to furnish cars to 
load wheat the more congested the rail- 
roads became and the more cars were 
taken out of active service, by reason of 
the inability to rapidly get rid of the 
wheat at Galveston. By degrees this sit- 
uation was improved through the diver- 
sion to Galveston of a large additional 
number of vessels, but meanwhile the 
farmers suffered great inconvenience and 
loss through their inability satisfactorily 
to care for their wheat, this being greatly 
accentuated by the unprecedented amount 
of rain.” Joun J. Marrinan. 


CAR SHORTAGE DANGERS 


Toledo Faces Another Serious Shortage of 
Coal Due to Railway Congestion—Appeal 
Is Made to Washington 

Totepo, Oxnto, Jan. 27.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Only recently released from dan- 
ger of a coal famine, due to the miners’ 
strike, Toledo is now facing another seri- 
ous shortage of coal which is the direct 
result of congestion on the railroads 
arising from the inadequate supply ot 
cars and motive power. One of the larg- 
est coal companies here, operating 16 
mines, is responsible for the statement 
that the car supply to the mines is only 
30 per cent of.normal. A great conges- 
tion of loaded coalcars exists on the 
tracks and sidings in West Virginia be- 
cause of a lack of locomotives to handle 
traffic and keep the tracks clear. 

Cleveland is in a similar predicament, 
with schools closing and industries on 
the verge of closing. 

Railway yards at Toledo, which is the 
gateway on movement of coal northward, 
are badly congested through inability of 
the Michigan Central and other northern 
roads to take care of cars as fast as 
offered. Of 18 locomotives sent here re- 
cently, only two remain to help out. 
Eight hundred cars are awaiting move- 
ment northward, and on the Pennsylvania 
railway cars are backed up as far as 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

The traffic commissioner of the Toledo 
Commerce Club has appealed to Wash- 
ington for 25 extra locomotives, and has 
protested to the Railway Administration 
against an order for movement of emp- 
ties out of Toledo regardless of local 
needs. If conditions here, and as indi- 
cated in West Virginia, are any guide, 
it would appear that the chronic car 
shortage of the country is aggravated by 
inability to handle and properly dispatch 
cars when loaded. 

Appeals to the Railway Administra- 
tion apparently do little good. The 
transportation system of the country un- 
der governmental control appears to have 
broken down, and the growing needs in 
the way of shipment appear not to have 
been anticipated and provided for. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 








Progress of Mr. Espenschied 

Charles Espenschied, of St. Louis, as 
noted in the last issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, slipped and fell while in Du- 
luth, on Jan, 18, injuring his hip. After 
being taken to the hospital, he was at- 
tended by his physician, Dr. John C. 
Morfit, who came from St. Louis for the 
purpose. 

His condition steadily improved, and 
by Jan. 23 it was thought safe to remove 
him to his home, to which he was very 
anxious to return. Accompanied by Dr. 
Morfit and Mr. Knox, Mr. Espenschied 
was taken to St. Louis, and the journey 
was comfortably accomplished. He ar- 
rived early Sunday morning, and was car- 
ried directly to his residence at 3500 
Washington Avenue, where he is now 
resting easily. 

At last accounts, Mr. Espenschied was 
in the best possible condition and there 
is no reason why he should not speedily 
recover from the effects of his severe 
accident. 





Death of David K. Reed 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—David K. 
Reed, for many years identified with the 
flour and grain business in Boston, died 
at his home in Roxbury, Mass., Jan. 17, 
at the age of 89 years. 
Mr. Reed retired from active business 
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about 10 years ago, but since that time 
has been an almost daily visitor at the 
Chamber of Commerce. He was born in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1831, and lived there 
all his life. In 1859 he entered the gro- 
cery business. In 1870 he formed the 
firm of Reed, Hawkins & Reed, which at 
the time was the largest flour firm in 
New England. Mr. Reed retired from 
this firm in 1881, and established the 
wholesale grain firm of D. K. Reed & 
Son, and continued in business under this 
name until the death of his son, George 
F. Reed. Soon afterward he retired from 
active business. 

Mr. Reed was a member of the old 
Corn Exchange, joining that organiza- 
tion in 1876. When the old Boston Com- 
mercial Exchange was formed, Mr. Reed 
continued a member. Later, when the 
old Boston Chamber of Commerce was 
formed by consolidation of the Boston 
Commercial Exchange and the Produce 
Exchange, and later, in 1909, when the 
Merchants’ Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce were merged into the pres- 
ent Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Reed 
continued his membership. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and two daughters; 
also by two grandchildren, one of whom 
is Lieutenant Paul S. Reed, of the United 
States Aviation Corps, now stationed in 
Louisiana, Louis W. DePass. 





Argentine Freights High 

Bartimore, Mp., Jan. 24.—The only 
thing preventing a large additional move- 
ment of Argentine wheat to this country 
just now is the fact that ocean freights 
are ridiculously high and almost unob- 
tainable. As it is, many cargoes have 
been booked to come this way, though the 
volume is as nothing compared to what 
it will be when tonnage becomes more 
plentiful and reasonable. With the de- 
mand here and the wheat there, the prob- 
lem of overcoming distance and bringing 
grain and consumer together is one call- 
ing for immediate solution. The situa- 
tion is further emphasized and exempli- 
fied by the fact that the United Kingdom 
is said to have 25,000,000 bus corn in the 
Argentine awaiting shipment. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Canada’s Seed Grain Situation 

MontTreat, Que., Jan. 24.—At the pres- 
ent time there has been secured almost 
the needed supply of seed wheat for the 
areas where the crop was a failure. in 
Canada in 1919. The seed oat situation 
is, however, not nearly so satisfactory. 
A comparatively small quantity of seed 
oats that will pass the seed control act 
test has been secured by the Seed Grain 
Commission. 

It is known, however, that there are 
comparatively large supplies that have 
not been touched, because they have not 
been placed on the market and also be- 
cause of car shortage. The Seed Grain 
Commission is paying a premium of 10c 
per bu over market prices for oats that 
will come up to No. 1 seed standard, 
and 5c premium for oats that will come 
up to No. 2 standard. 

There is a good demand in this market 
for No. 2 Canadian western recleaned 
oats for seeding purposes, and sales of a 
number of cars were made at $1.20. per 
bu, ex-track. Tuomas S. Bark. 








New Michigan Mill 

Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 24.—The Valley 
City Milling Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is building a mill and elevator on prop- 
erty recently secured at the junction of 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana and Mar- 
quette & Grand Trunk railways. The 
elevator will have a capacity of 450,000 
bus, with four unloading pits and a sepa- 
rate receiving station for local business. 
The elevator will be equipped with both 
hopper and automatic scales, also a grain 
drier. 

The mill will have a capacity of 2,400 
bbls in two units, will be electrically 
driven, with provision made for installing 
a power plant at any future time if 
necessary. The mill will be eight stories 
high, with an adjoining two-story ware- 
house, also an office building containing 
laboratory, offices and garage for the ac- 
commodation of eight cars. The plans 
were prepared by the A. E. Baxter Engi- 
neering Co., which is in charge of the 
work, E. Banoasser. 











While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved the recommenda- 
tions of the Johnson committee, which in 
effect would abolish milling-in-transit 
privileges at Minneapolis, millers declare 
that the recommendations are still far 
from being in effect. 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association is 
now preparing its plea for a rehearing 
of the case. It is argued that, if these 
recommendations were made effective, it 
would very seriously cripple the milling 
and grain business at Minneapolis. 

Charles E. Elmquist is now at Wash- 
ington representing the millers, while C. 
A. Severance, of St. Paul, is working 
jointly with W. P. Trickett, of the Min- 
neapolis Traffic Association, in preparing 
the plea for the reopening of this im- 
portant case. 





Unfair Flour Selling Charged 

Wasninoton, D. C., Jan. 24.—Upon 
application for complaint, the Federal 
Trade Commission has cited. Louis Wol- 
per, Jacob Wolper and Albert Wolper, 
partners, — business under the name 
of Alben-Harley, at Chicago, in a for- 
mal complaint alleging unfair methods 
of competition in interstate commerce. 
The Commission charges that the firm 
sold flour at less than the market price 
as a “leader,” and overcharged on other 
staples. 

The respondents have 40 days in which 
to file answer, after which the case will 
be set for trial. The respondemts are 
charged with making false and mislead- 
ing statements, in that their acts lead the 
public to believe that, by purchasing cer- 
tain of their “combination sales,” the 
purchasers get the articles in combina- 
tions at a great reduction in cost. 

The complaint alleges that certain sta- 
ple articles such as sugar and flour are 
listed in respondents’ combination lot 
sales at prices below the current whole- 
sale prices for such products; that 
sugar was listed for sale at retail at 3c 
per lb at a time when the approximate 
wholesale price for sugar was 10c lb; 
that this product is a staple product on 
the market, and price concessions for 
large quantities purchased, or for any 
other reason, were at the time unobtain- 
able. The respondents, it is claimed, al- 
so advertised flour at $7 bbl at a time 
when the wholesale price for this product 
was approximately $12.75. When the 
respondents listed these staple articles in 
combination lots at prices less than 
wholesale, it is charged that other items, 
such as_ tea, spices, baking powder, 
canned goods, etc., were listed at prices 
greater than the current retail prices for 
such articles. 

JoHN J. Marrinan, 





Bread Price Increase Proposed 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inv., Jan. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wholesale bakers in Marion 
County, in which Indianapolis is situat- 
ed, have asked the county fair-price com- 
missioners for authority to increase 
their price on bread lc a loaf, accord- 
ing to announcement today by Stanley 
Wickoff, of Indianapolis, fair-price 
commissioner for Indiana, to whom the 
request was referred. Mr. Wickoff said 
he would call a meeting of wholesale 
bakers at the Chamber of Commerce to 
consider the request and to investigate 
conditions which the bakers assert make 
necessary an increase in price. The 
wholesale bakers ask, Mr. Wickoff says, 
that the price of a 1-lb loaf of bread be 
increased from 81%c to 91/,c, and that of 
a 1%-lb loaf from 13c to I4c. This 
would increase the retail price of a 1-lb 
loaf from 10c to lle, and of a 1%-lb 
loaf from l5c to léc. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Echoes of Millwrights’ Riots 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—In March, 
1919, in a riot near the plant of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., result- 
ing from differences between two unions 
of millwrights employed in building that 
company’s new mill, one man was killed 
and several were wounded. All of the 
wounded brought suits against the city 
of Kansas City, Kansas, based on the 
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Kansas “mob law,” which defines a mob 
as a gathering of two or more persons 
to engage in violence. Two of the suits 
already have been decided through the 
award, by jury, of small damages, and 
a third was similarly disposed of this 
week when F, M. Sabins was awarded 
a verdict for $3,150 damages for in- 
juries received. In the course of con- 
struction of the Southwestern mill there 
was repeated difficulty between the so- 
called “Buffalo” millwrights’ union and 
the union of millwrights affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
employing company was not concerned 
with the difficulty. 
R. E. Srerirnc. 





A. P. HUSBAND IN LONDON 


His Address Before the London Flour Trade 
Association Well Received—Departure 
for Scotland 


Lonvon, Ene. Jan. 7.—A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, arrived in London from Hol- 
land on Dec, 23, and departed for Scot- 
land on Jan. 5. While in London he had 
many conferences with members of the 
flour trade, individually and collective- 
ly, and received a very hearty welcome; 
great interest was shown in the informa- 
tion he conveyed regarding the milling 
situation in America and the purpose 
and plans of the Millers’ Export Asso- 
ciation. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 31, a meeting of 
the executive committee of the London 
Flour Trade Association was called to 
meet Mr. Husband, at which the follow- 
ing gentlemen were present: J. C. Pill- 
man, president of the association, of the 
firm of Pillman & Phillips; F. W. Brown, 
of F. W. Brown, Ltd; A. G. Buttifant, 
of Campbell & ‘Phillipps, Ltd; W. M. 
Read, ot W. M. Read & Co; R. Hender- 
son, of Barton, Henderson & Co; F. T. 
Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co; F. E. 
Haslam, of Haslam & Makovski, Ltd; 
D. Clements, of Ross T. Smyth & Co; 
F, W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach & Co; 
M. A. Toomey, of Raymond-Hadley- 
Toomey Co; P. Drakeford, of J. Wiles 
& Son, Ltd; T. H. Medill, of T. S. 
Medill & Sons, Ltd; W. Kennedy, of 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, honorary secretary 
of the association. 

In welcoming Mr. Husband, the presi- 
dent said that the members of the Lon- 
don flour trade very much appreciated 
his coming to London on behalf of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and also 
the fact that the millers in America had 
overcome the difficulty of wheat short- 
age by ‘grinding other cereals to be eaten 
by the American public in order that an 
available supply of wheat should be ex- 
ported to the allies. 

Mr. Husband, in addressing the com- 
mittee, gave a resumé of the operations 
of the milling division of the Food Ad- 
ministration in America, and the ulti- 
mate creation of the Millers’ Export As- 
sociation as one concentrated selling cor- 
poration against concentrated buying, 
and he explained that this will continue 
as such as long as the buying for foreign 
governments is conducted through buy- 
ing agencies in America. 

He urged importers to get into touch 
with millers in America, and to make all 
necessary arrangements in order to be 
ready, when the time comes, to resume 
old negotiations. He also explained that 
when the Millers’ Export Association had 
ceased its present functions it would act 
as an intermediary between the millers 
and importers, not to interfere with the 
business between them, but solely for 
the purpose of smoothing out matters 
and to take care of flour, tracing and 
watching it to the seaboard. 

Its work, he said, would also be to ar- 
range ocean freights, as it was possible 
that flour. would not be shipped on 
through bills of lading for some time, 
but on a domestic bill of lading, as the 
through bill of lading in its present 
form, according to the judgment of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was not a 
proper and safe bill of lading, as much 
of the responsibility by the carriers for 


damage, etc., had been removed and 
clauses added calling for additional 
charges. In the meantime, he remarked, 
the Federation was agitating for a clean- 
er through bill of lading. 

Mr. Husband intimated that it was 
possible the Millers’ Export Association 
would ultimately develop as a trading 
corporation for distressed parcels of 
flour, but such parcels would be sold to 
importers by the association in order that 
the best possible price might be secured 
by the millers concerned. 

In thanking Mr. Husband for his very 
frank and able address, Mr. Pillman im- 
pressed upon him that the importers 
were anxious to get back to the through 
bill of lading and pre-war trading condi- 
tions, and Mr. Husband agreed that this 
was also the wish of the millers. 

The question of a fair differential in 
freight for wheat and flour and the ne- 
cessity of improving the present methods 
of handling flour were also discussed at 
this meeting, and Mr. Husband stated 
that the Federation was giving these 
matters its attention. 

On Friday, Jan. 2, a meeting of all the 
members of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation was held to meet Mr. Husband, 
who addressed them on much the same 
lines as covered in his address to the 
executive committee. Considerable dis- 
cussion followed the address, and finally 
the following resolution was passed: 

“That this meeting expresses its thanks 
to Mr. Husband for the full statement 
which he has made on the position of 
American milling, and would express its 
pleasure that the renewal of business will 
be on the old-established lines, and would 
support any means of overcoming any 
undue delays in transit.” 

L. F. Broexman. 


CANADIAN SALES ARE SLOW 


Fairly Good Quantity of Flour from Across 
Border Finds Buyers, but Reorders 
Await Trial 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Sales of 
Canadian flour are proceeding slowly. A 
fairly good quantity has been purchased, 
but in most cases buyers are awaiting 
delivery and actual trial before order- 

ing more. 

Naturally, the firmly fixed price of 
$15, jute, while other excellent flours 
from American mills are being offered 
at $1@1.50 bbl less, stands as a barrier 
against the sale of any great quantity, 
at least for the present. 

Of course, should American mill prices 
again advance so that a parity is main- 
tained between the two, there would be 
a much better opportunity to dispose of 
this flour. 

The Canadian Wheat Board is evi- 
dently of the opinion that this will oc- 
cur, and is very firm in its attitude not 
to reduce the price. In the meantime 
the freight embargo placed against ship- 
ments via all Canadian roads will tem- 
porarily hold up the delivery of flour 
that is still undelivered, and the whole 
situation seems to be up in the air. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Duluth Board of Trade 

The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade was held last Tuesday, 
and the ticket nominated 10 days before 
went through without change. B. Stock- 
man was re-elected president, H. F. Sal- 
yards vice-president, and C. T. Mears, 
G. G. Barnum, Jr., and H. S. Newell di- 
rectors. G. G. Barnum, Sr., W. W. 
Bradbury and E. S. Ferguson compose 
the board of arbitration, and Thomas 
Gibson, F. E. Lindahl and H. J. La 
Bree the board of appeals. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Washington Mill Destroyed 

Seatttx, Wasn., Jan. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—A fire occurred in the mill 
of the Big Bend Milling Co., Daven- 
port, Wash., at 3:30 a.m., Jan. 25, prob- 
ably caused by the heating plant. The 
400-bbl mill and elevator were totally 
destroyed. There will probably be some 
salvage or the heavy flour and wheat 
stocks. The loss is doubtless covered by 
insurance of $150,000. The mill has op- 
erated continuously since 1892. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
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BLUMSON UNDER ARREST 


Illinois State’s Attorney’s Office Announcers 
Defaulting Mill Operator of Chicago Has 
Been Located in South Africa 


Cuicaco, Itu., Jan, 24.—Herman J. 
Blumson, who was president of the Star 
Cereal & Milling Co., 2182 West Chicayo 
Avenue, Chicago, formerly director of 
the State Commercial Savings Bank, and 
accused of having obtained money unde: 
false pretenses from some of the largest 
banks in Chicago and Milwaukee,. tota|- 
ing around $300,000, has been located »| 
Johannesburg, South Africa, accordiny 
to information received this week }) 
George T. Kenney, secretary to Stat: 
Attorney Hoyne. 

Mr. Blumson came to the United 
States about 14 years ago and started 
business as a rag-picker. After making 
considerable money he returned to Sout; 
Africa, but in 1914 came back to t! 
United States and engaged in the flou 
milling business in Chicago. The mi 
owned and operated by his organizati: 
was never fully completed. The inves 
ment probably represented about $25,000, 
as far as equipment was concerned. 

After the close of the war Mr. Blun 
son is said to have been left with a co: 
siderable quantity of substitute flour o 
hand, which was in part the cause of h 
failure. He left Chicago July 21, 1919, 
stating that he was going to Detroit fi 
a rest. That was the last heard of him, 
and of late it had been concluded that 
he was no longer living. Prior to h 
departure he prepared bills of lading « 
cars of flour that did not exist, it 
charged, and had them discounted at h 
banks in the same manner as he did h 
valuable paper. 

Governor Lowden, of Illinois, has se: 
to Secretary of State Lansing, at Was! 
ington, a formal request for the retu: 
to Chicago of Mr. Blumson, now und 
arrest at Johannesburg. 

The milling property which Blumso 
formerly owned was sold by creditors, 
but is not being operated as a milling 
plant. 

C, H. CHatten. 


WHEAT STOCKS IN RUSSIA 


1,000,000 Tons Said to Be Available for Ey 
port—Offered as Justification for Trade 
with Soviet Government 

Lonpvon, Ena. Jan. 27.—(Special 
Cable)—The proposal of the allies to 
trade with soviet Russia is not generall) 
approved. 

The British food controller justifi: 
the proposal on the ground that there 
urgent need of opening up new source: 
of food supply. He states that at lea 
1,000,000 tons of Russian wheat are avai 
able for export if means of transport 
were found. 

British millers are keenly interested i 
the outcome, as imports of hard Russi 





wheat would assist considerably 
straightening out the present milli) 
situation. 


L. F. Broexkman. 
W. D. Gray Estate 

Mitwavker, Wis., Jan. 24.—The will 
of the late W. D. Gray, filed in probat: 
court Friday, leaves an estate of $350 
000 in personal property, and $12,000 i 
real estate. It provides that the i 
come of the estate go to Marjorie Gra 
Randall, a daughter, and to Stuart Gra 
Randall, a grandson. When the gran 
son reaches the age of 30, the will pr 
vides that he be given the entire estate. 
H, N. Witson. 





Southwestern League to Meet 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—The Sout! 
western Millers’ League will hold a meet- 
ing at the Coates House, Kansas City, 
Friday, Feb. 6. Secretary C. V. Topping, 
in his call for the meeting, states that no 
matter of particular interest is scheduled 
for consideration, but that a meeting to 
discuss general trade conditions seemed 

desirable at this time. 

The league has advised its members no! 
to oppose the cancellation of the fourth 
clause of the Grain Corporation agrec- 
ment with grain dealers, now being asked 


by the Grain Corporation. The clause 
governs storage allowances. 
r R. E. Srerxre. 
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Not in years, spring wheat millers say, 


flour trade been as quiet as it is 
ent. Buyers are absolutely unin- 
d. The dullness is ascribed large- 
ecent announcements by the Grain 


ition, but it is emphasized and ag- * 


ted by car shortages and embargoes 
t eastern shipments. Difficulty in 
r buyers to furnish shipping direc- 
against old bookings is another 
of annoyance. 
h flour-buying light, millers natur- 
ve not been particularly active in 
eat market. In consequence, prices 
lumped off sharply. Top grades 
ing wheat in Minneapolis are 10@ 
| lower for the week ending today, 
ng in a break of 75c@$1 bbl in 


usually the case on a declining 
t, it is next to impossible to in- 
flour buyers. Notwithstanding 
is believed that were one or two 
large mills to come into the mar- 

» buy, prices would go sky-rocketing 
ind flour would advance as quickly 
has declined. However, not much 
wement in flour-buying is looked 
rr at least 30 days. 

rders on mill books are understood 
pretty heavy. Bakers and large 
hutors are said to have on hand or 
contract enough flour to carry them 
iuny weeks. In fact, it is common 
hat many in the trade have, con- 
to their agreement with the Grain 
ration, contracted for much more 
their 60-day requirements. 

e output figures of Minneapolis for 
eek ended Saturday last are elo- 
testimony to the present state of 

market. The total production shown 
here in this issue represented only 

t 52 per cent of capacity. The 
t this week is not expected to show 
icrease, 
mills quote top patents at $14.05 

80 bbl, standard patent $13.75@ 
bakers patent $12.75@13.50, in 98- 
tton sacks; fancy clear $9.80, first 
$9.25@9.50, second clear $6.20@ 
in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. Min- 

olis, 

MILLFEED 


id weather has had a stimulating 
t on the demand for millfeed. A 
rity of the Minneapolis mills have 
output under contract for the next 
) 60 days, and are restricting their 
ngs of millfeed to mixed cars with 
This also is a factor in strengthen- 
prices. Jobbers who have feed in 
report increasing inquiry, with 
s fully $1 ton higher for the week. 
lls quote bran at $43@44 ton, stand- 
middlings $44@45, flour middlings 
@54, red dog $59@61, rye mid- 
$43@45, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
eapolis. Second clear, which was 
ig on the market until two weeks 
picked up very materially, and 
have advanced to $61@62 ton, in 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Mineapolis. For 
h shipment, mills generally ask $1 
ver prompt. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
ast week was very unsettled. Prices 
1@10e lower than a week ago, No. 1 
being quoted around $2.80@3.05 bu; 

1 norther Ti, $2.65@2.75. On Wednes- 
ind Thursday of last week, spring 
it came back strong, prices regaining 
0c of the previous loss, An eastern 


ind sprang up, which seemed to put a 
life into the market. 


Lower grades 


also were more active, elevators showing 
more interest in this wheat. Since Fri- 
day, however, market has been sick, 
prices dropping daily, due to practically 
no demand. Local mills only bought 
sparingly, on account of the very dull 
flour market, and the eastern demand fell 
off considerably. Holders experienced 
difficulty in disposing of their offerings 
even at lower prices, and several cars 
were carried over daily. 

Winter wheat was sick most of the 
week, and the past few days it was prac- 
tically unsalable. No prices were avail- 
able today, as holders were unable to 
start trading even at concessions. Mills 
would not make any bids. 


FARMERS 

At a meeting at Kensington, Minn., 
Jan. 24, attended by about 100 farmers, 
the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That the farmers residing 
in the vicinity of Kensington, Douglas 
County, Minnesota, hereby protest 
against the conduct of Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Wheat 
Corporation, in using the influence of 
the government to depress the price of 
northern spring wheat. We consider the 
hazards of nature enough discouragement 
to wheat-growing. We urge that the 
government should not _ discriminate 
against us. It is further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Hon. Knute Nelson 
and the Hon. A. J. Volstead, our repre- 
sentatives in Congress.” 


PROTEST WHEAT DECLINE 


ZINSMASTER BAKING CO. 

Construction work on the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co.’s new plant at St. Paul is 
completed, and much of the machinery 
installed. The building is 86x170, two 
stories, brick construction, with full base- 
ment for boiler-room, flour storage, etc. 

One of the latest type Baker travelling 
ovens, 60 feet long, is being installed. 
The company expects to have the oven 
ready to begin baking not later than 
March 15. The equipment of the plant 
includes one 5-bbl Corby high-speed 
dough mixer and one 31%-bbl Day dough 
mixer; a complete Read flour-handling 
apparatus, consisting of 100-bbl storage 
bin, blenders, and automatic flour and 
water scale; one four-pocket Dutchess 
divider, one Zerah baller, one Thompson 
molder, and one Sevigne bread-wrapping 
machine. 


. 


Zinsmaster Baking Co.’s New Plant at St, Paul, Minn. 





A fleet of 20 gas cars, with specially 
constructed bodies, will be used for de- 
livery purposes. The company will manu- 
facture only one kind of bread, under 
the brand “Baby Bunting.” 

Of the company, William Zinsmaster is 
chairman, Harry W. Zinsmaster presi- 
dent, Grayce Ward secretary and treas- 
urer, and F, M. Grout general manager. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 





with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 

activity 
Se er ee 51 
BaMME WOOK ce ciceccoccases 70 
Year ago 45 
Two years ¢ 43 





OUTSIDE 


MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly 
No. capacity Pet. 
er 49 338,820 45 
BORG. wevese 65 424,260 51 
1920f...... 49 338,820 46 
*Week ended Jan. 24. tWeek ended 
Jan. 17, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1514 were in operation Jan. 27: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated 
and C mills. 
Pillsbury Flour 
and Lincoln mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 
Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), C 
(one-half), D, E, F and G mills. 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


Milling Co., A 


Mills Co., A (one-half), B 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 24, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis 2,723 781 1,038 1,614 
ee ee 63 1,902 97 404 
Totals . 2,786 2,683 1,135 2,018 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 24, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918- 19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis .. 67,435 50,209 62 





DUlUte ocsvces 10,083 16,311 
Totals ...... 77,518 156,419 66,520 83,991 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Jan. 24, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis 8,650 23,771 584 3 
ol) ere 2,114 23,687 1,013 6,999 


Totals 10,764 47,458 1,597 19,422 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market last week was 
very uncertain and inactive. Prices, with 
the exception of rye, show little change 









‘ 403 


from a week ago. The embargo in the 
East and the scarcity of cars had a de- 
pressing effect on the market late in the 
week. Near-by corn feeders were in the 
market daily, and took fair quantities. 
Yesterday corn started off strong but, 
due to weakness in other grains, corn fol- 
lowed and market became dull. Closing 
prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.43@1.45 bu; No. 
3 mixed, $1.40@1.41. 

Heavy oats were rather active, but oth- 
er grades were inclined to drag. Ship- 
ments of oats were small, due to the car 
situation, Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
82%, @83%c bu; No. 4 white, 79% @80%c. 

Rye was the weakest on the list. Prices 
for the week are 6c lower, No. 2 closing 
yesterday at $1.623%,@1. 63: % bu. De- 
mand was limited. Mills bought sparing- 
ly, and elevators were not interested. 

Barley was in limited demand. On a 
few days there was some buying, but 
most of the week the market was draggy. 
Closing range, $1.18@1.43 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed situation is unchanged. 
Offerings of both spot and to arrive are 


light, and a good demand is reported. 
Prices are strong, compared with the fu- 


tures, No. 1 flaxseed being quoted around 
$5.25@5.30 bu spot, and $5.09@5.16 to 
arrive. 

The situation on linseed oil meal is 
rather mixed, A few mills report a very 
good demand, and that there seems to 
be no let-up in the buying. Others con- 
tend that there has been a falling off the 
past week. They say buyers seem to be 
filled up for the time being, but that they 
will no doubt be in the market again 
soon, as stocks of commercial feeds 
throughout the country are reported very 
light. Shipping directions are urgent, 
and mills have no complaint to make. 
Buyers seem very anxious to get supplies. 
The car situation is not any too good, 
and mills are handicapped somewhat by 
the scarcity of cars. Local crushers quote 
oil meal at $81@82.50 ton for prompt 
shipment, $79@81 for February ship- 
ment, $78@79 for March shipment, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

The export situation is dead. One mill 
received a few inquiries, but no sales 
resulted. A nominal range on oil cake 
would be about $71@72 ton, New York. 


FEED MILL FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


The John Gund Brewing Co. will con- 
vert its old brewery in Minngapolis into 
a plant for the manufacture of concen- 
trated dairy and hog feeds. The con- 
tract for the machinery to equip the 
plant has been secured by C. A. Weaver, 
the northwestern representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. When com- 
pleted, the plant is to have a capacity in 
excess of 100 tons daily. 
SIOUX CITY 


WILL MILL 


The Mystic mill 
which was recently 


ENLARGE 
at Sioux City, Iowa, 
absorbed by the In- 
426.) 
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With one exception, a mill which has 
an especially well-established eastern 
family trade, southwestern millers re- 

ort the flour demand this week poor. 

n most instances the responsibility is 

laced on the wheat market, which has 

en on a steady decline for the past 
week. 

Fair inquiry is apparent for patent 
flours. First clears are extremely dull; 
second clears, due to the fact that quite 
a number of southwestern millers are 
running these flours into their millfeed 
streams, are in better request. 

Government straight is being extensive- 
iy advertised here, and vetallers report 
the demand picking up. They state house- 
wives are well pleased with this flour. 
No doubt the majority of these custom- 
ers are using their first sack. What will 
be the result of their discovery of the 
non-uniformity of the flour is difficult 
to predict. 

Export inquiry continues fair. Sales 
were not large, and in the main mills 
well represented did the greater portion 
of the business. 

Shipping instructions were _ rather 
scanty this week. This signifies to mill- 
ers that jobbers continue to carry fairly 
large stocks, and are unwilling to have 
more flour coming on until they are re- 
duced. 

Although the complaints regarding car 
supply are not as numerous as last week, 
reports from country mills state the sit- 
uation is very serious, and that it is ab- 
solutely necessary that something be done 
to produce more cars very shortly. 

The wheat market sought lower levels 
all this week. The second advisory 
speech of Julius H. Barnes, which rumor 
last week stated was to have been made, 
has not materialized. The larger num- 
ber of grain men here are bearish, and 
are inclined to believe the market will 
not reach rock bottom steadiness for 
several weeks. 

Quotations are 35@60c lower than last 
week. Short patents are quoted at $13.15 
@14.10; standard patents, $12.40@13.05; 
straights, $12.05@12.65; first clear, $9.25 
@10.90; second clear, $640@8; low- 
grade, $5.35@6.20. 


MILLFEED 


Demand from big jobbers of the East 
and the central states is very dull. 
Southern and southeastern firms are also 
out of the market. Local dealers are 
bidding as high as $2.05 for January, 
February and March bran. 

Practically no inquiry is apparent for 
flour middlings. A steady accumulation 
is reported at some mills; others have 
sacrificed it. January and February quo- 
tations are nominally $2.30@2.35; March 
delivery, $2.30. 

There is a weak demand for standard 
middlings from the large wholesale trade. 
A few inquiries have come from the 
South. Nominal prompt quotations, $2.15 
@2.20; February-March delivery, $2.10. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SEMEL. Keindiccscacscveces 77,000 76 
Last week . 83 
Year ago 53 
Two years ago ............ 64,700 78 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Kansas, outside of 
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Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 434,970 384,017 88 
Last week ....... 434,970 372,986 85 
VORP OHO .iceccce 413,970 306,204 73 
Two years ago... 299,820 234,052 78 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,934 bbls this week, 7,083 last 
week, 4,100 a year ago and 7,378 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 19 report do- 
mestic* business good, 28 fair, and 39 
slow and quiet. 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL TO INCREASE 


The Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. this week let building and 
equipment contracts providing for an 
increase in its capacity from 1,200 to 
2,000 bbls per day. The Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., through its southwestern 
agent, S. H. Stolzfus, secured contracts 
for complete machinery equipment. 

The work to be undertaken as soon as 
weather conditions permit comprises a 
practically complete rebuilding of its 
present plant. The present brick build- 
ing of five stories will be raised to seven 
stories, involving an engineering solution 
of carrying the added weight on a 
structure of I beams to be incorporated 
in the present brick building. With this 
added housing space, the present 800- 
and 400-bbl mill units will be rebuilt into 
two 1,000-bbl] units. The present minor 
corn mill will, at the same time, be re- 
placed with a complete 200-bbl corn 
equipment. 

The present tempering and milling 
wheat bins will be removed from the mill 
and separately housed in a concrete struc- 
ture of 40,000 bus capacity. 

Necessary additional power will be 
supplied by the present compound-con- 
densing engine with a supplementary 350 
h-p boiler. 

Warehouse room will be increased by 
adding a story to the present warehouse, 
this, like the added stories to the mill, to 
be supported by steel re-enforcing. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
is principal in the Oklahoma City com- 
pany, and T. C. Thatcher is general man- 
ager. 


LOSS AND DAMAGE INSTRUCTIONS 


Instructions issued by the Railroad 
Administration relative to claims for loss 
or damage, which were not allowed due 
to the two-year period having elapsed 
before suit was instituted are as follows: 
“Claims on shipments moving prior to 
federal control, if filed within the period 
specified in the bill of lading, should be 
paid or declined on their merits, not- 
withstanding the expiration of the two- 
year period, provided that in every case 
consent of the railroad corporation to 
such payment is first obtained. Claims 
on shipments moving during the federal 
control, if filed within the period pre- 
scribed in the bill of lading, will be ad- 
justed on their merits, notwithstanding 
the expiration of the two-year period 
without suit being filed. Those having 
claims declined on account of the ex- 
piration of the two-year period should 
take them up again with carriers in- 
volved.” 


TRANSPORTATION BUREAU 


Efforts are being put forth toward 
the establishment of a Kansas City Board 
of Trade transportation bureau, not to 
be associated with the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A petition is in circulation, and 
it is stated that it is being signed quite 
freely. It is generally believed the ma- 
jority of the exchange members favor 
the addition, and it will not be surpris- 
ing if the measure is put through. Sev- 
eral years ago, efforts were made to 


establish this bureau, but it was side- 
tracked until the termination of the war. 


NOTES . 

W. G. Davison, assistant sales-manager 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., spent 
a day in the home office this week. 

George E. Hincke, Pinckneyville, II, 
vice-president of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., is visiting the Kansas City office. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City branch 
manager of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., has returned from a business trip 
to Chicago. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
Flour Mills Co. and the Warrensburg 
Mills, returned this week from a two 
weeks’ trip to the East. 

A. M. Tousley, flour and feed, Cleve- 
land, and W. J. Mahnke, manager of the 
Gardner Mill & Grain Co., Bellevue, 
Ohio, spent a part of the week in Kan- 
sas City. 

N. Sowden, vice-president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Leo W. Johnson, chief accountant of 
the same company, visited Kansas City 
this week. 

The Wabash Railroad has announced 
that, effective Jan. 17, it will accept no 
grain for storage, transfer, or shipment 
through the Wabash elevator until fur- 
ther notice. 

Walter H. Izzard, Kansas City repre- 
sentative of the Bartlett-Frazier Co., 
Chicago, was admitted to the Kansas 
City Board of Trade through the trans- 
fer of the certificate of Robert B. Long, 
former manager of the Chicago company. 

At a meeting of the officers of the Tib- 
low Mills Co., Bonner Springs, Kansas, 
the following officers were elected: H. H. 
Laumeier, president; William H. Miller, 
first vice-president; J. F. Martin, second 
vice-president; J. F. Bowman, secretary; 
W. Rayburn, treasurer. 

R. T. Willette has been appointed sec- 
retary of the Atchison (Kansas) Board 
of Trade, succeeding T. J. Bartholow, 
who died several weeks ago. The Atchi- 
son organization recently added five new 
members. It plans a renewed campaign 
of activity in the interest of the Atchison 
grain market. 

Jay Hausam has resigned as manager 
of the grain department of the Reno 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and 
has been succeeded by W. B. Bradshaw. 
J. E. Damon becomes general manager 
of the company, while L. J. Oliver con- 
tinues as sales-manager and C. O. Hein- 
ley as traffic manager. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and Mrs, 
Ismert, left Wednesday for Hot Springs, 
Ark., where they: will stay for several 
weeks for the benefit of Mrs. Ismert’s 
health. They were accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmett V. Hoffman, who will 
make a somewhat shorter stay. 

The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., enters its claim for the 
medal for heavy car loading. Its “cham- 
pionship” car was loaded in October, 
1917, for shipment to two customers in 
Louisiana. The car, containing 4,350 
packages of varying sizes, weighed 115,- 
120 lbs, invoicing 598%, bbls. This beats 
the former high record by three-fourths 
of a barrel. 

The blanket permit system on grain 
shipments from country points to To- 
ledo, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis, and Cincinnati was canceled Jan. 
20. Individual permits on shipments be- 
tween primary markets, and from pri- 
mary markets to ports, continue in ef- 
fect when applicable to the aforemen- 
tioned markets. Permit and embargo 
system on shipment of grain to Gulf 
ports is canceled. 

WICHITA 

Some of the outside mills in this sec- 
tion report flour business badly shot to 
pieces, but the local mills say orders and 
inquiries have been fair for the week, 
with a nice volume of bookings on old- 
established mill brands. Some of this 
trade is coming from New England ter- 
ritory. All unite in agreeing that ship- 

ing directions are hard to pry loose. 

he trade is generally inclined to go 
slowly, apparently awaiting a more set- 
tled condition of the wheat market. Most 
mills are booked forward for 60 days, 
and continuous operation is assured for 
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some time if shipping directions are \)})- 
tained and empty cars available. Coy)- 
plaint is still rampant concerning {)\. 
searcity of cars, and mills are straining 
every effort to secure empties enough to 
keep their plants going. Stocks in many 
of the warehouses are piled to the roo? 
Prices range $13.60@14 bbl for 95 per 
cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered K.))- 
sas City. 

Some export business on clears a)\( 
straights is reported to the West Indi:s 
to old customers at satisfactory figures. 
Low-grades continue dull, very little | 
terest being noted. 


MILLFEED 
Renewed interest in millfeed this we. 
would indicate that the spring demand |; 
imminent. Heavier feeds are coming j)- 
to their own, and inquiry is made fr 
all directions for shorts. Offerings . f 
all classes of millfeed, however, are | 
ing absorbed rapidly by the trade, a) 
prices have strengthened as a result. 
Price range: bran, $2.02@2.05 per 1 
Ibs; mill-run $2.32@2.35; gray shor 
$2.45@2.50. In mixed cars with flou,. 
5@10¢ more. 


” NOTES 

Work was commenced Monday on t'\ 
new addition of the Red Star Milliy« 
Co. here, and every effort will be ma: 
to have the new plant ready for the co 
{ng crop. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the K: 
sas Milling Co., who was injured in 
automobile accident here Sunday, is al) 
to be at the office. Fortunately, his j 
juries were not serious. f 

M. A. Clarkson, formerly salesman 
southeastern Kansas for the Wichiia 
Flour Mills Co., has severed his conn 
tion with the mill and will practice law 
in Wichita with the law firm of Whell 
Kelly, Hagny & Co. 


SALINA 

Demand for flour has fallen off | 
week until it is almost a minus quanti 
local millers assert, and they attribute 
the slump to uncertainty following the 
letter sent out by Julius H. Barnes, 
Wheat Director. Wheat broke sharp 
30c bu here, with a weak effort. to 
cover part of it; but business has | 
come exceedingly dull in flour, while 
there has been a much freer offering of 
wheat. Despite the absence of demand, 
mills are booked full to the 60-day limit 
Flour quotations: fancy patent, $13.21 
13.65; 95 per cents, $12.70@13.15,—b 
Kansas City. 

The demand for millfeed is very good. 
Prices remain practically unchang: 
Bran $2 and gray shorts $2.25@2.30, in 
98-Ib burlaps, Kansas City. 


NOTES 

Despite the various investigations con 
ducted in this vicinity, car shortage c 
tinues quite serious. 

Harry Work, president of. the EF 
worth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., \ 
ited the mills here this week. 

C. S. Chase, sales-manager of the I! 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on a business 
trip to Kansas City and Chicago. 

The Holyrood (Kansas) Mill & Ele 
tor Co. has purchased machinery to in- 
crease its daily capacity to 300 bbls. 

R. E. Teischgraeber, president City J 
& Elevator Co., Emporia, and Oi\ 
Teischgraeber, president Gypsum Cil) 
Roller Mills, were visitors in Salina t 
week. 

Out-of-town directors attending tiie 
semi-annual meeting of the H. D. [Le 
Flour Mills Co. Thursday were H. D. Lee, 
Kansas City, and J. P. Harris, Prairie 
Grove, Ark. 

The Robinson Milling Co. is having tle 
plans drawn for eight large concrete ec’: 
vator tanks, which will more than douile 
its present wheat storage capacity, briiz- 
ing the total storage to over 300,000 bis 
They are to be built at once. 

Salina millers, making tours over we-t- 
ern Kansas this week, are convinced tht, 
while much of last year’s crop will prove 
a 50 per cent loss, due to rains after it 
was in stack, there will be some that w !! 
never find its way to an elevator. Part 
of the stacks have been scraped off in 
an effort to get to the remainder ‘o 
thresh it, but it has been found so badly 
matted it has been abandoned. 
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THE DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


M ers of the Advisory Committee Meet in 
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neapolis—Plans for the Future Dis- 
ussed—School and Plant Inspected 

irge S. Ward, 

I] Zinsmaster, 

committee of the 


Edward Strain and 
members of the ad- 
American Insti- 


t if Baking, met at the institute, at 


\ polis, on Jan. 15. 

ile the committee found the lab- 
ies still incomplete, because of the 
in securing apparatus and me- 
il work, sufficient progress had 
nade in the installation to warrant 
mclusion that by the first of Feb- 
hoth the research laboratory and 
echnical and service department 
be in active operation. The com- 
found Dunwoody Institute and its 


S of Baking in hearty accord with 


5 of 












\ iation of the 


ins of the institute, and willing to 
e every facility necessary to its 


quarters set apart by Dunwoody 
te have been divided into eight 
, well lighted, heated and provided 
janitor service. The laboratories 
ficiently large to accommodate 
hemists, although the initial plans 
institute do not contemplate so 
ve a staff at the outset of its 


board discussed and approved the 

proposed by Director H. E. Bar- 

for the development of a complete 

of baking, the publication of bul- 

ind the organization of an advi- 

oard by the National Research 

il. The facilities of the institute 

extended to all members of the 

\ an Association of the Baking 
trv. 

h attention was given to formulat- 

lans for the future. The extraor- 

growth of the School of Baking 

ie splendid outlook for the insti- 

nake it advisable to determine 


} 


soon 
er the three-year contract between 
oody Institute and the American 


Baking Industry shall 
ate the relationship between them 


ther the welfare of each may not, 
that time, require the modifica- 
»f the building projects by Dun- 


so as to include in new buildings 
itly enlarged School of Baking, a 
Milling, and the American In- 
e. The possibilities of such an ar- 
inent which will continue in the 
the splendid co-operation exist- 
etween the institute and the School 
king should be given much thought 
ery baker who is interested in de- 
g a technically trained personnel 
he baking industry, as well as 
ific research into its biological, 
il and chemical problems. 
advisory committee recommended 
the director of the institute attend 
ite and group conventions of bak- 
ith the understanding that wherever 
le the expenses incurred by the in- 
te should be met by the local asso- 


e whole-hearted support that has 
given the institute by the trade 
and journals was commented up- 
nd it was suggested that a weekly 

monthly news service be provided 
zh which the work of the institute 

t constantly be brought to the atten- 
f the baking industry. 
committee approved the plan for 
g a special bulletin outlining the 
and purpose of the institute and 

g photo-engravings of its labora- 
The bulletin will also contain an 
y blank by which bakers may make 
special problems known to the in- 


e 


Prosser, director of Dunwoody In- 
te, presented his views of. vocational 
ng for bakers in part-time and 
ng schools, and offered the services 
S organization for the development 
ich classes in any city where the 
‘s were interested in the project. 
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Professor Summers, of the School of 
Baking, showed the advisory board the 
lecture-rooms, laboratories and bakery, 
filled to ov erflowing with an enthusiastic 
group of students in the baking courses, 
and then called the entire class together 
to listen to brief remarks by Mr. Ward, 
Mr. Strain and Mr. Zinsmaster. 

The American Institute of Baking ex- 
tends to all bakers the same hearty wel- 
come given the advisory committee, and 
expects every baker to keep in close 
touch with the development of its work. 





Death of Dr. Siebel, Sr. 

The baking trade sustained another 
great loss in the death of Dr. John E. 
Siebel, Sr., of Chicago, the well-known 
chemist and physicist, which took place 
in that city Dec. 20. 

Doctor Siebel was born in Hofkamp, 


The Late Dr. 


near Wermelskirchen, Germany, in 1845. 
He attended the Realgymnasium Hagen 
until 1862, and received the degree of 
Ph.D. from the University of Berlin in 
1865. He came to America the same 
year, and entered the employ of Belch- 
er’s Sugar Refining Co. as chief chemist, 
then one of the largest institutions of its 
kind in Chicago. 

In the capacity of analytical and for- 
ensic chemist Doctor Siebel served the 
county, board of public works and other 
municipal boards. He was also appoint- 
ed a professor in chemistry and physics 
of the Chicago High School. 

In 1871, Doctor Siebel established an- 
alytical chemical laboratories at Chicago, 
which were the foundation of the pres- 
ent well-known Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was its first president, re- 
maining as its active head until about 
two years ago. 

Up to the time of his decease he was 
in close touch with many scientific organi- 
zations, and in the year 1910 was hon- 
ored with a fellowship in the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He was also known as a con- 
tributor to several scientific and indus- 
trial publications, and some of his works 
included the following: “Newton’s Axiom 








Developed”; “New Methods for Prepara- 
tion of Soda and Phosphates”; “Dialized 
Iron”; “Thermo and Blectro-Dynamics 
of Energy Conversion” “Compendium 
of Mechanical Re frigeration” 

Doctor Siebel married in 1870, and is 
survived by five sons, viz., Gustave J. 
Siebel, Great Falls, Mont., Frederick J. 
Siebel, Ewald N. Siebel, Dr. J. E. Siebel, 
Jr., E. A. Siebel, all of Chicago. 

A. S, Purves. 





Bread Prices in Tunisia 

In view of the fact that the victualing 
committee of ‘Tunisia, which purchases 
all the regency’s wheat for the adequate 
provisionment of the population, has re- 
ported the inability of the government 
longer to bear the burden of selling flour 
below cost, the expected increase in the 
price of bread has been officially author- 


J. E. Siebel 


ized. Bread which formerly sold at 0.65 
francs (12%c) per kilo, made of about 
85 per cent bolted flour of tender wheat 
and about 15 per cent grits, will hence- 
forth be sold at 0.80 frances (151%4c) per 
kilo; a so-called “family bread” of grits 
will be on sale at 0.65 francs per kilo. 
The price of semolina is fixed at 0.90 
frances (17c) per kilo, and the consump- 
tion of pure (unblended) flour of tender 
wheat is prohibited. 

Brans of tender wheat and of hard 
wheat are priced respectively 27 francs 
($5.21) and 24 francs ($4.63) per 100 
kilos. Millers of hard wheat must re- 
serve their production of grits for the 
government; and millers of tender wheat 
are enjoined to mix the prescribed per- 
centage of grits with their soft-wheat 
flour. The legislation, likely to be modi- 
fied in the near future, is, of course, in- 
tended to safeguard the interests of the 
consumers; but already protests have 
been raised against the quality of the 
breadstuffs for which the governmental 
act provides; to make practicable its pro- 
visions, supplementary legislation has 
changed the conditions for the govern- 
ment’s purchase of wheat and the distri- 
bution and sale of wheat products to and 
by the millers of the regency. 








SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Annual Convention to Be Held at Chatta- 
nooga in April—Committees Already Ap- 
pointed and Plans Under Way 






Chattanooga, Tenn., has been selected 
as the meeting-place for the 1920 conven- 
tion for the Southeastern Association of 
the Baking Industry. The dates set are 
April 19-22. This decision was reached 
at the meeting of the association’s execu- 
tive committee, held in Birmingham, Ala., 
Jan. 12. Committees were appointed to 
attend to various details of preparation 
for the convention. 

Those present at the Birmingham 
meeting were President James Winkel- 
man, of Memphis; Vice-President T. A. 
McGough, of Birmingham; Treasurer J. 
B. Everidge, of Columbus, Ga; Secretary 
Harry Crawford, of Mobile; Leo C. 
Koestler, of Vicksburg, Miss; John T. 
Kern, of Knoxville, Tenn., and Gordon 
Smith, of Mobile, who is well known to 
the baking industry of the country as 
president of the American Association. 
S. F. McDonald, of Memphis, A. H. 
Vories, of New Orleans, and A. Geilfuss, 
of Spartanburg, found it impossible to 
be on hand. The committee members 
were entertained by the Birmingham 
bakers at a most enjoyable luncheon. 

The executive committee appropriated 
$500 to be used by the Chattanooga as- 
sociation in helping with the entertain- 
ment features. The Chattanooga Cham- 
ber of Commerce was represented at 
Birmingham by Mr. Horton, who prom- 
ised all possible co-operation by the 
Chamber of Commerce in making the 
convention a success. The details on the 
spot will be in the hands of the Chat- 
tanooga bakers’ association, upon whose 
invitation Chattanooga was selected. 
The Patton Hotel was selected as con- 
vention headquarters. 

The committees appointed were as fol- 
lows: programme, 8S, F. McDonald, chair- 
man, A. H. Vories, P. D. Chindblom, the 
latter secretary of the American Asso- 
ciation; publicity, T. A. McGough, chair- 
man, Harry Crawford; entertainment, 
William Fisch, Birmingham, chairman, 
George Reuther, New York; associate 
membership, C. H. Van Cleef, Cincin- 
nati, with power to appoint balance of 
committee. 

Leo C. Koestler was appointed chair- 
man, with power to appoint assistants, 
of a committee to interest the younger 
members in becoming more active in the 
affairs of the association. 

The executive committee asked the sec- 
retary to issue an invitation through the 
trade papers to persons and companies 
in the allied trades to become associate 
members. It was made plain that the 
association would welcome such members 
into the fold. Mr. Van Cleef’s commit- 
tee is expected to put considerable “pep” 
into a campaign to bring them in. s 

It was also decided at the meeting 
that a souvenir programme booklet, such 
as issued for previous conventions, should 
be published this year and sent to the 
members. Gordon Smith stated to the 
meeting that the American , Association 
would be glad to assist in any manner 
possible in making the Southeastern’s 
convention a success, 

Officers, committees and members will 
be busy from now on arranging details 
of the convention. It is already promised 
that one of the best business and enter- 
tainment programmes yet provided will 
be ready at Chattanooga. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

The members of the New Jersey Bak- 
ers’ Board of Trade gave a grand ball 
at the warehouse of the Jersey City Bak- 
ers’ Co-operative Association recently, 
which proved a great success. An exhibi- 
tion of fancy cakes and pastry donated 
by the members was held. The proceeds 
of the ball were for the benefit of the 
labor bureau maintained by the Hudson 
County division of the Board of Trade. 
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INDIANA BAKERS IN SESSION 


Annual Convention Being Held in Indianapolis—Co-operation, Common Problems, Science and 
Other Interesting Subjects Under Discussion—Big Attendance of Bakers and Associates 


InpraNnapouis, Inp., Jan. 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—The sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the. Indiana Association of 
the Baking Industry opened here this 
morning in the Claypool Hotel. Indiana 
bakers always turn out for their state 
association meetings, and this one is no 
exception. The prospect is for an un- 
usually large attendance. 

One of the features of the convention, 
according to the programme, will be a 
motion-picture entitled, “Earth’s Great- 
est Gift.” This is being shown through 
the courtesy of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn. Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, Minneapolis, will speak on “How 
Science Can Help the Baker.” I. L. Mill- 
er, Indiana food and drug commissioner, 
is also down for an address. Among the 
other speakers are D. P. Chindblom, sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry, and John M. Hart- 
ley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America. 

A banquet is to be held this evening. 

A. S. Purves. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

Elmer L. Cline, president of the In- 
diana association, in his annual address, 
said: 

“As we enter on 1920, the outlook for 
the baker promises,the greatest year in 
the history of our industry. While we 
are confronted with a high market for 
raw materials, accompanied by indica- 
tions of even higher prices for some time 
to come, the reports from practically all 
lines of industry indicate continued pros- 
perity, the demands being in excess of 
their ability to supply, which means the 
people will continue to have plenty of 
money, and quality, more than price, will 
be the rule. Therefore, the problem be- 
fore the baker today, and for the coming 
year, is to supply this growing demand 
for better goods and adjust his business 
to meet the increasing costs of materials 
and manufacture. 

“Success for the baker is dependent 
upon two conditions—making a quality 
product, and earning a fair return on 
money and effort invested, which every 
business is entitled to and must have to 
succeed. What price will represent a fair 
profit cannot be decided in this conven- 
tion. There is no authority that will per- 
mit of such action, but a more careful 
consideration and thorough knowledge of 
those things that enter into cost, and a 
study of the trend of conditions for the 
next six months, will shed much light on 
the subject, and when applied to your 
own individual case, will solve for you 
this problem which must be answered. 

“The baker has not been a profiteer. 
This fact was proven by the records of 
the United States Food Administration, 
and has been reiterated since the war by 
Julius Barnes, director of the United 
States Grain Corporation; but if in 1918 
a pound loaf of bread retailed for 10c, 
made from flour costing $10 bbl, in 1920 
a pound loaf cannot be sold at retail 
for 10c, with flour costing $14@15 bbl. 
It is demanded of no industry that it 
continue to market its product at a loss. 

“In the last 30 days, flour alone has 
advanced until it is now costing the 
baker one cent per loaf more for flour 
than it did a month ago. Sugar has 
shown no decline, and many have found 
it necessary to pay sharp premiums to 
get deliveries. The price of bread is de- 
termined by forces over which the baker 
has no control, and which are common 
knowledge to all. It, therefore, rests with 
the baker to act, basing his actions on 
accurate knowledge of his own business 
and the prospects ahead. 

“Knowledge is the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to success in business. It is 
for the acquirement of more knowledge 
that such conventions as this are held. 
It is for the development and distribution 
of more knowledge that our association is 
maintained, and with more knowledge 
and the exchange of knowledge, our busi- 








ness problems will be more equitably and 
readily solved. 

“The bakers of Indiana have built up 
for themselves an _ enviable record, 
through the initiative you have displayed 
in acting upon your knowledge of the 
baking business and the conditions that 
have confronted it during the last two 
years. Let us review for a moment what 
has been done. What has already been 
done has laid a foundation upon which 
we can build to even greater accomplish- 
ment in the future. 

“We have learned during the last three 
years what some of the good, sound prin- 
ciples for success in the baking business 
are, and some of the bad practices that 
tend to retard its development. We, 
here in Indiana, have taken the initiative 
and eliminated those bad practices, and 
have stepped forth with a firm stand for 
the good things. 

“We have learned that the baking in- 
dustry is not a one-man industry. Many 
men in many units are necessary, and 
where many men are concerned, co-opera- 
tion is essential to bring success, not only 
to the industry, but to the individual. 


“We have learned that those engaged 
in the baking business are prepared and 
can solve their own problems if they will 
co-ordinate their efforts. 

“We have learned that making the staff 
of life is not a trade, but a business, a 
business that calls for men of the highest 
ability, the trained scientist, the chemist, 
the scholar, the accountant, and that to 
successfully expand and develop a busi- 
ness, we must apply real business meth- 
ods. 

“And now, what have we done? We 
have established a standard for bakery 
products in Indiana that has been a 
model for the whole United States. In 
this we have not only declared our own 
ideals and faith in the business, but have 
expressed ourselves to the public in un- 
questionable terms that must inspire the 
confidence and respect of those whom we 
serve. 

“The Indiana bakers’ law is today rec- 
ognized as the most complete legislation 
of its kind ever enacted. It is a monu- 
ment to the. intelligence and high ideals 
of the Indiana bakers, which I think all 
the people of our state do not yet ap- 
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preciate. It may not be perfect; there 
may be some features that should be 
modified. However, only the honest test 
of the law, as it now stands, will prove 
these facts. We made the law, based on 
our best knowledge—let us live up to i 
and give it a thorough test, and if an, 
changes are necessary, let these change; 
come from our own knowledge and ex- 
perience, rather than from the influence 
of those who do not know the facts abou 
the baking business. 

“During the past 12 months the bake: 
of Indiana have worked together as yo 
never have before. With faith in on 
another, and a belief in co-operation, yo 
have today an association practical] 
twice as large as ever before in the hi 
tory of the industry within the state, a 
association whose membership includes 7 
per cent of all the bakers and represent 
90 per cent of all bakery products pr 
duced in Indiana. 

“Recognizing that the successful cor 
duct of a bakery is a business, and tha 
the development of the industry must b 
approached in a business-like way an 
by business methods, through the estal 
lishment of a business office you hay 
made our association a real going institu 
tion, an institution that has rendered re 
service to some and helped many other 
The facts are on record, and you wil 
hear more of them later. 

“We are going through an era of ur 
rest. You hear it from many sides an 
by many names, but remember honest 
and hard work mean death to the Bo! 


CEM RNR PO Te a pe oma, 


The Wafers Come from the Machine in Sheets the Size of a Newspaper 


—*The Romance of the Ice Cream Cone.” 
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shevist. Deceit and trickery are his best 
tools in business as well as in society. 
Analyze and know the facts about your 
own business. Remember, the majority 
are generally right, and if you think they 
are not, you should look in the mirror and 
ask the question, “Am I fair—am I hon- 
est?” and then take your pencil and do 
some figuring. If you are honest with 
yourself, you will figure; and if you 
figure, you cannot help but be honest with 
the other fellow. 
ind last, but not least, let us not 
et work, hard work. Greater pro- 
mn must be the solution of our prob- 
le today, and greater production, with 
oyer and employee working side by 
will bring staple conditions and hap- 
where uncertainty may now exist. 
your bakeries clean, work with your 
mployees, and not at them; make good, 
t bread, and get it to your custom- 
the way your wife would want her 
if she bought it from some one 


BAKERS’ COMMON PROBLEMS 

john M. Hartley, corresponding secre- 

of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America, said in his address on “The 

3 s’ Common Problems”: 

we as an industry could only solve 

ommon problems, the problems of 
0 irious classes and our individual 
p ms would be very much lessened. 
lo have in common—community interest 

he foundation of democratic gov- 
é nt, recognizing interests bearing on 
isses and providing laws and or- 
d es assuring these communal rights 

pective of class. Common problems 
h given us common law in judicial af- 
fairs, and common usage in regard to 
tl without the law, a code of man- 
ne ind public ethics. All of us have 
ce n things to contend with in our 
tr Some pertain to our individual 
| , some apply merely to our class, 
bo us as retailers or wholesalers and 
do not trouble us if we are of the 
ot branch of the trade, while other 
} are the ones I have been in- 
vit to review, the problems that we 
have to meet in common. 

\ certain school of thought within our 
industry takes considerable exception to 
u upposition that we two branches 
trade have anything worth while 
I myself have been ham- 


DT ems 


of the 


in common, 


mered hard at times because I insisted 
that in many lines our interests are com- 
n We know, if we analyze them, 
that our largest problems are in com- 
mo We have always been too apt to 


concentrate on the lines of our separate 
interests and let our common affairs at- 


te to themselves. As retailers and 
wl ulers we have taken pleasure in 
m fying our differences and letting 
other interests profit by our lack of unity 
on the momentous common problems that 
s] 1 draw us together for action. In 
either the wholesale or retail branch we 
ire the medium through which passes 
common raw material, and the labor of 
our particular craft, to the public. In 
our relations to these three elements, raw 
material, labor and the public, our prob- 
lem is one and our attitude should be one. 


A PROFOUND INDIFFERENCE 


rhis last year’s history of our trade 


iffairs in Indiana relieves me of any 
personal reflections toward this audience 
if I state early in this paper that the 
whole trouble with our industry is a pro- 
found indifference to affairs within and 
Without the trade. It is impossible at 


iny time to get put in action a positive 
pr imme. Kit Carson’s motto “Be 
su you’re right, then go ahead,” has 
been worked overtime. We have been so 
m interested in the splitting of hairs 
to find if we are 100 per cent right that 
we never have the opportunity to exer- 
cise the second clause, we never “go 
ahead.” Humanity would have perished 
in its swaddling clothes if our race had 
Waited till it was absolutely right. “Per- 
fection” is a scientific term, a hope in 
the practical affairs of life, something 
to attain just a little ahead of us. 

(he only way we can approach perfec- 
tion is through a positive programme. 
For instance, are not you of Indiana the 
better for your positive stand of a year 
ago? I do not know if your programme 
Was 100 per cent right, and do not par- 
ticularly care; it undoubtedly offered a 
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This Young Woman Thinks Nothing of Packing 78,000 Cones a Day 
—‘‘The Romance of the Ice Cream Cone.” 


better outlook for the industry than the 


previous state of things, but the fact that- 


you took a positive stand not only ad- 
vanced you in your own eyes but in the 
eyes of your citizens throughout the state. 
You learned to plan and accomplish 
something, and can do so again with 
much less effort. If you find that some- 
thing in your state law needs altering, 
you can more easily amend it now than 
you could have carried through your al- 
teration under the old laws governing 
trade affairs. Even if you had among 
you some who were opposed to the new 
idea, they were forced into a positive 
opposition. 

I believe anything is better than the in- 
difference that invites the negative atti- 
tude on all questions. We are too prone 
to yield to the course of least resistance, 
and the drift is ever downstream. You 
of Indiana have united to do something; 
you have partaken of positive organiza- 
tion effort, put yourself on the map of 
your state as a living and positive insti- 
tution, and gained a standing for the 
industry and each individual baker. You 
have, further, put yourselves in line for 
cumulative rewards, listed yourselves as 
doers, and it may be that you have some 
decisions to reach at this convention; if 
so, you have already given notice that 
your decisions will be carried out. A 
positive programme pays, both in attain- 
ments and in prestige. 

Some trades are fortunate in that 
their raw material is limited to their own 


particular field. In our case our raw ma- 
terials are not merely used by our vari- 
ous branches, but are also the essential 
food needs of our own people and are 
also a part of the world’s food pool. We 
come in direct competition with the first 
food needs of the world when we enter 
the market as buyers. The prices we 
pay are not dictated by the needs of a 
restricted trade, but are influenced by the 
daily needs of households in this coun- 
try and every other country. In this case 
we have one problem for the whole in- 
dustry, and the national housewife. 

None of us like to hear too much of 
sugar; we would rather see more. So 
would the housewife. She, however, has 
not realized that we have had as much 
trouble as she in securing sugar, and on 
top of that, that we have, generally 
speaking, had to pay more for our sup- 
ply when we did manage to locate it. If 
you retailers will just take the time to 
quiz some of your customers you will 
find a great deal of misinformation 
abroad as regards our buying ability. 

I have had customers ask me very seri- 
ously to sell them sugar. They were of 
the opinion that, of course, we had all 
we needed, and at a reasonable price. I 
doubt if most of them believed my tale 
of woe, or have really believed yours if 
you also have attempted to tell the plain 
truth. 

It is a fact that our relations with the 
public are not on a reliable plane. For 
some reason we are on the defensive in 


every question of change or price that 
occurs in the market. We have no 
method of informing the people that 
their concern in the price of flour, sugar, 
shortening and other materials of our 
joint use is our concern also. 

One of our unsolved problems is the 
question of sugar for the coming year. 
Consumption is increasing, production is 
increasing also in some places, but not in 
ratio to the increased use. Labor short- 
age is bound to affect the beet sugar 
crop, and it matters not how much land 
may be available for sugar production, 
the fact that labor is short will restrict 
acreage, and not even very high offers 
for the beet will see any large increase. 


THE SUGAR OUTLOOK 


In my opinion, sugar has to go back to 
its cradle in the tropics, and to those 
parts where labor is available. Cuba has 
acreage available, but labor is not as 
plentiful as formerly. Porto Rico is at 
its limit of production, as it needs area 
to care for a fairly large population. 
The Philippines are coming strong, and 
it is probable that we will be guaranteed 
that crop in full under the provision of 
the McNary bill. Hawaii has troubles 
of its own, notably 45,000 Japanese la- 
borers in the sugar-fields, and to increase 
production would mean the necessity for 
more laborers of the same class. The 
natives are decreasing rather than in- 
creasing and do not take kindly to such 
labor. And you must not forget that 
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cessation of immigration has put our do- 
mestic crop within the Pent of labor 
willing to undertake that class of unde- 
sirable work. 

Europe, for many reasons, notably 
lack of man power, will not take up its 
former acreage of beets. During the se- 
rious period of rebuilding industries, it 
can’t afford to. In my opinion Germany 
cannot afford to raise sugar. It is with 
her a vital point to manufacture for ex- 
port, and come as near feeding her peo- 
ple as possible within her own borders, 
and the intensive cultivating of sugar as 
apes carried on will, for some years, 

e outside of her best economic interests. 
It is more than possible that she will be 
a big factor in furthering the sugar in- 
dustry in Brazil and other of our South 
American neighbors, choosing rather to 
buy from them and sell goods in ex- 
change, than to use her deteriorated lands 
and limited labor to duplicate the wares 
of a prospective good customer. 

The tropics are going to come to the 
front in the sugar-field, and it would be 
a good thing for us if they could come 
in a friendly spirit to our country. The 
spirit of our intercourse will determine 
the price we shall have to pay hereafter 
for sugar. Tariff revision on sugar will 
undoubtedly be taken up before another 
crop year, and the decision will affect us 
as it affects our southern neighbors. 

I have no tendency to gore another in- 
dustry that is interested in protecting its 
own trade and investments, but sugar is 
admittedly an exotic in our climate, and 
coupled with labor conditions that will 
prevail for some years to come, and the 
fact that beet-raising is not the most in- 
viting of farm crops, I believe it would 
be decidedly to our interests as an in- 
dustry, and the national interest as an 
exporting nation, if sugar protection was 
handled carefully; not as a protection 
for an infant industry, but merely as 
just protection for the investments of an 
industry about the zenith of its produc- 
tion. Now maybe you think I am far 
afield, but this is one of the things with- 
out our industry to which we should not 
be absolutely indifferent. 





PASSING THE “HUMP” OF TROUBLE 


In regard to present supplies, I be- 
lieve we have passed the hump of our 
troubles for a few months. I may be 


wrong, but I look to see sufficient sup- 
plies until the canning season opens up. 
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Then the test will come, with the chances 
in favor of another fall shortage. It ma 
be that April and May will see the pea 
of our available supplies. This affects 
us, whether big or little bakers, and I 
doubt if there is any way to meet it ex- 
cept by being forehanded. I knew of a 
group of users who contracted for sugar 
last August, I think, at a price in ad- 
vance of the then market price, and their 
contract was lived up to and the sugar 
delivered. ‘They had been wise to what 
was liable to come, and whereas for a 
time they paid a higher price than small 
buyers, in the long run they not only 
saved money, but were always in opera- 
tion. 

I do not believe we will see sugar be- 
low 151%4c at any time this year. The con- 
tracts for sugar beets are being let at a 
higher price, and control of domestic 
sugar ceases in August, according to the 
terms of the McNary bill. 

Group buying may possibly be of in- 
terest to your supply men, allowing them 
to further prepare with their own pro- 
ducers. I merely suggest this, believing 
that a little thought and negotiation will 
help out all along the line. The regular 
supply men to whom we look have suf- 
fered just as much discomfort during 
this shortage as we have. It was neither 
their fault nor ours that the authorities 
allowed affairs to drift to such a pass, 
but we can at least be warned by past 
experience and lean more on our own 
efforts. Also watch tariff legislation. On 
this question legislative indifference will 
cease. 


UNREST IN FLOUR TRADE 


In regard to flour, we shall see a pe- 
riod of unrest after the Grain Corpora- 
tion retires from control. The trade is 
in a mixed condition; some of you have 
long bookings of flour, some are trusting 
to the immediate market as you need. 
Seldom has there been-a time when dif- 
ferent bakers’ costs of flour were further 
apart. I know of instances where this 
has been rather unfortunate, causing 
some to sell at a ‘price fixed by those who 
had bought on a low market, a price that 
was far from reflecting a fair, or even 
any, return on their continued business. 
In. ordinary years this would be a fair 
hazard of business, but in these times, 
when we are ostensibly under supervision 
of government agencies and fair-price 
committees, it seems hardly fair. 


Good bread flour is admittedly scarce. 
United States Grain Corporation flour 
is not good bread flour, although it is 
good flour of its kind. The publicity at- 
tendant upon its introduction does not 
make our position with the public any 
easier. However, there it is, ours if we 
wish to buy it and care to use it, and 
in any event ours to explain. 

We have been maneuvered into a 
rather difficult position, through no fault 
of ours; our usual grade of flour is 
scarce and therefore high, and this un- 
usual grade of flour is plentiful and at 
a much lower price. On the one hand we 
have low-priced flour with the resulting 
quality, and on the other hand fair-price 
committees. Quality costs, and when you 
come to a show-down, quality is what 
the public wants. All theory to the con- 
trary, the people feel that they are en- 
titled to the best bread and flour on 
earth: quality consistent with their stand- 
ing as citizens of the only great power 
absolutely solvent. 

High wages, high prices, $16 shirts, 
$20 shoes, fur coats, and poor quality 
bread don’t jibe. It is time we got right 
with the public. The raw material that 
it pays high prices for is the selfsame 
raw material that we also pay high prices 
for, and it were well if the public knew 
the truth. I noticed one “ad” from a 
flour firm recently that touched on “glu- 
ten,” with an explanation of what it 
meant, and I'll bet it was the first time 
the public in general ever heard the word 
or the meaning. That was good adver- 
tising for the flour man, and for us. 

Our biggest common problem is to 
reach the public with the fact of our 
common relations to our one market. 
There is little we can do as to our stocks. 
They are out of our control, and, if high, 
our goods must be correspondingly high. 
And in my opinion we are in the midst 
of a period of high prices, with no re- 
lief in sight for some considerable time. 
We must face the truth, and preach it 
to our customers. Besides big and little 
bakers, there are flour men here, and 
some who advertise household brands. 
Wouldn’t it be a practical good for all 
of us if we could convey to the house- 
wife that, irrespective of brands, there 
are the two large divisions of flour, and 
that good bread flour is scarce and high? 
The solution of this common problem lies 
in the public acceptance of the plain 
facts of the case. 





The Ice Cream Cone Plant Operates Its Own Machine Shop 


—*The Romance of the Ice Cream Cone.” 
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I had a man jump me once for refer- 
ring to a certain piece of publicity «; 
advertising. “That isn’t advertising,” he 
said; “that is merely an announcement.” 
Publicity has advanced these days from 
mere announcements of prices, etc., to 
the fine art of advertising. The town 
crier used to announce an auction. Now 
we use handbills and describe the goods. 
In the case of an auction of art wares 
the press agent is called in and the cati- 
logue is interspersed with his effort io 
create a demand for the articles de- 
scribed. 

Advertising has passed beyond the pe- 
riod of announcing bare: facts, and has 
entered the constructive era wherein 
assumes the province of creating a d 
mand. New processes, new goods, n« 
inventions, all may fill a felt want, m 
supply a demand already recogniz 
Again, they may be ahead of the d 
and, however desirable, the public nee: 
training to the advantages offered by t! 
new conception. 

Advertising is the handmaid of o1 
progress. Never mind what Emerson h: 
to say about the better mousetrap an 
the beaten path made by the many fe 
of eager customers. It was a gre 
truth, well expressed, but a footpath « 
a bridle-path fitted the times of which | 
wrote. In this day it is much better 
tell them about the better mousetra)), 
when we make it, than trust to the wu 
developed hunting instinct of this gener 
tion. It is also a good thing in this d: 
to get off the bridle-path and onto a go 
road where people pass, and to put 1 
signposts to make it easy and attractiy 
for the customers who are seeking tl 
better things. 

This is the age of better things. W 
speak of the good old days with a c 


tain reverence, but we would all of . 
hate to go back to them. It is a bett: 
age for our industry, even with ji 


problems, and we have a better indust 
to offer to the public. But the pub! 
does not know it or, knowing it, will n 
admit it. 

Our standing with the public is 
vital importance to the trade as a whol: 
When we analyze it I am often tempte: 
to believe that there is a touch of mate 
nal jealousy in the attitude of our r 
luctant friends, the national housewiv: 
We have had a tougher job making go 
than any other industry. We have 
enter the sacred precincts of the home 
kitchen and win our trade from the 
hereditary custodian of the home cor 
missary. 


THE BAKER AND THE HOUSEWIFE 


To some extent we are looked upon 
tempting the conscientious from th 
implied obligations to the househo 
The good housewife will not readily 1 
linquish her time-honored position 
purveyor. Pride of duty has been tly 
biggest obstacle in our campaign to win 
the housewife, and with it hand in han 
has gone the personal pride of ability 
carry on her duties to the satisfaction 
her household. When a housewife capit 
lates and becomes our customer, she w 
always offer in explanation a very re 
sonable excuse, and one that practical 
damns us with the faint praise of secon! 
choice. She ascribes to us the virtues « 
availability; we are always home and « 
the job, whereas she cannot always th« 
days be in harness. 

Whatever the excuse, let us be than 
ful for converts. It is hard to conte 
a hereditary privilege; look how hai 
royalty dies; but in another generati: 
the excuses will be forgotten, and 
will see a peaceful abdication. In t 
meantime, it is well for us to aim to 
accepted on our merits. The truth sin! 
in and is enduring. 

The truth that we have to impr: 
needs more than mere announcement, 
needs good advertising, and it needs «i! 
the different advertising that is availab! 
You who have larger and broader fiel«- 
for your individual brands and can fir‘! 
profit in the advertising of the dai 
and weekly press, should give a word 
regular intervals for the industry. T! 
reputation of the whole rests to some e 
tent on each individual. 

You of Indiana recognized this und¢ 
lying truth when you put forward tl 
new state law. An occasional word fo 
the industry, perhaps calling attention to 
flour or other troubles pertinent to the 
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Flour and Sugar for One of 


moinent, would be beneficial all round. 
You of the allied trades who cater to 
Ix the households and the trade could 
also help in conveying to the housewife 


that we have one common market. Two 
fl firms are doing this, and I sincere- 
ly hope with good results. I do not for 
, moment think it will detract from the 
va of your advertising, and will un- 


dovhtedly tend to a mutual understand- 
ing with our friend and sometime com- 
petitor, the housewife. 
' We retailers are making our attempt 
in the issuing of the Neighborhood Bak- 
ers’ Bulletin. It will at all times be 
healthy in its attitude to the industry, 
W naturally carrying the distinct 
message of the retail baker. It has been 
k to get it started, affairs beyond 
our control have delayed it, but it is 
plendid idea, supervised by a baker of 
broid experience and sound knowledge, 
ind will be our contribution to the gen- 
era! cause. Publicity is the solution for 
m of our problems, and publicity will 
sell our industry to the housewife. 
CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC 

\n industry is taken somewhat at its 
face value. Judgment is inclined by the 
ippearance of its ambassadors and the 
witnesses it puts forward, as much per- 
h as by any other mode of advertis- 
in We are a food industry, and ap- 
pearance is generally the deciding fac- 
tor in the first decision to buy, or not to 
bi To carry a good impression to the 
housewife scores one for the brand or 
the individual baker, and carries a good 
to the industry at large. We are 
the one trade left that approaches the 
housewife from different roads. 

know little about the wholesaler’s 
{ les; undoubtedly he has a few; but 

n say that we retailers sometimes 
| the vexed problem of presenting 
our customers with suitable ambassadors. 


In fact, generally speaking, our contact 
with the public is not of the best. It is 
h to get good girls these days, and the 
f is beginning to agitate the trade. 


I ; are changing with our girls as with 
ot important affairs; and a good many 
lers are beginning to think that this 

e of our most important affairs. 
paper it should not be a hard prob- 
lem to solve, and in the trade papers you 
e, maybe, that a meandering editor 
found that it is something real, and 
S thing he thinks ought to be im- 
proved, In practice it is a hard thing to 
improve. Two speakers at the New Eng- 
states convention took this matter 
ind handled it well. In the factory 
s in that region it was nearly im- 
possible to get appropriate girls to wait 
rade. Mr. Schatz particularly rec- 
ended that his fellow-bakers re- 
t the opening hours of the store, and 
the closing on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Tic lady who spoke advised the bakers 
to vet rid of the baby dolls, and sup- 
plant them with more mature sales-ladies. 
here is but one thing that will invite 


our quota of appropriate sales-girls, and 
that is wages on a par with the others 
who bid for their services. The ideas of 
those in Boston were right, but in addi- 
2 we must make it as worth while as 
others do. 


THE COST OF GOOD SERVICE 
_ there is one thing sure, good service, 
like other good things, costs, and the 


the “Essential Industries” 
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costs are, or should be, the basis of our 
selling prices. Gentlemen, the fact is, 
whether we like it or not, we retailers 
must be as other merchants, arrange to 
meet our customers with sales help ap- 
propriate to a food store. Of course it 
is easy to say. You and I know some 
of the difficulties to be met, but we can- 
not stand against the trend of the times. 
Inviting help in the store is necessary. 
This is an age of better things, and better 
goods can be sadly discounted by poor 
service. Our trade is demanding quality, 
and there is a quality in service as dis- 
tinct as there is a quality in goods, and 
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thumb methods of handling men and ma- 
terials of warfare, were utterly failing 
to stop the onrush of the German scien- 
tific machine. And now that we have 
done with war there is, in every line of 
industry, in every field of human en- 
deavor, a determination to take over the 
scientific. machines built up in the de- 
fense of humanity, and turn them to 
practical use. 

Let us, for example, look into the field 
of the chtmist where such a harvest was 


gathered during those stern days when - 


vicious gases, powerful explosives and 
more potent drugs had to be developed 
to match those munitions of warfare 
which were used against us. Ten years 
ago chemists had only begun to enter in- 
dustry; five years ago the results of their 
work were beginning to be appreciated, 
they had proven themselves invaluable in 
the handling of materials and in the con- 
trol of the technical processes of the 
glass factory, the paper mill, the brew- 
ery, the distillery, and the refinery. 
When the development of chemical 
warfare took thousands of young men, 
the well-trained, the poorly-trained, the 
untrained, and put them to manufactur- 
ing war materials and into research lab- 
oratories devoted to the solution of every 
problem of attack and defense, the older 
chemists feared that when the war was 
done there would be no chance in indus- 
try for this new army of trained workers 
in the chemical field. But now, a little 
more than a year since actual hostilities 
ceased, we find every chemist hard at 
work and every industry searching for 
men trained in science to apply their 
special knowledge to practical ends. 
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we must not forget that, besides being 
craftsmen, we elect also to be merchants. 
Whether we be good craftsmen or not, 
our ability as merchants is proved or dis- 
proved by those we select as our contact 
with our customers. 

Perhaps this last has not been a com- 
mon problem, except in the bearing rela- 
tion that we as retailers have to the whole 
industry. I am of the opinion, how- 
ever, that defection on my part has an 
indirect effect on you who may be a 
wholesaler, and vice versa. To the pub- 
lic, and in the daily press, we are bakers, 
seldom with any qualifications to distin- 
guish any branch from the other, and 
our relation to the public as individuals 
reacts to the repute or the disrepute of 
the whole trade. 

It is good that we recognize our com- 
mon problems. The fact that we do think 
as a whole on many points will strength- 
en us to seek a solution, where one is 
possible. Further than that, we will be 
more ready to see that our common prob- 
lems are not multiplied by outside impo- 
sitions. Most of our troubles would 
cease if we could once get right with the 
public. 


SCIENCE AND THE BAKER 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, Minneapolis, di- 
rector of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, speaking on “How Science Can Help 
the Baker,” said in part: 

A few years ago, practical men of af- 
fairs rode in the saddle of business. 
During the war the scientist, physicist, 
chemist and economist took the reins 
when it was everywhere apparent that 
old methods of fighting, the rule-of- 
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The one ray of light, the most assur- 
ing hope of the ultimate happy deter- 
mination of the world’s affairs, socially, 
politically, economically and industrially, 
is the obvious purpose, in every line of 
industry, to use the men who know why 
beside the men who know how. 


SCIENCE IN BAKING 


The advent of science into the baking 
industry is a recent happening. The art 
of baking dates back to the period when 
the human race first used fire in the 
preparation of its food, and ever since 
the day when the first baker molded his 
loaf of crushed cereals and dried it into 
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a hard cake on some heated rock, bak- 
ers have been learning how to improve 
the quality of the loaf, how to give it the 
texture and color and flavor most desired 
by most people. 

A few years ago, when the Mellon, In- 
stitute was established at Pittsburgh un- 
der the splendid leadership of Dr. R. K. 
Duncan, fellowships in baking were 
established in the hope that there might 
be some way of applying scientific facts 
to the practical art of bread-making. 
And about the same time chemists maar 
their appearance in the little laboratory 
of the flour mill, the yeast factory and 
a few of the large bakeries. And so the 
work of learning why certain results 
follow certain processes has progressed, 
until today the bakers in this country are 
strongly committed to the purpose of 
making science the staunch right arm 
of their industry. 

This desire has taken practical form in 
the founding of the American Institute 
of Baking, and it is of this splendid 
work, the last and best appreciation of 
the value of science, that I wish to speak 
to you today. 

The American Institute of Baking was 
founded by the American Association of 
the Baking Industry for the purpose of 
conducting research along every line of 
interest to the baker, and conducive to 
the production of better bread for the 
consumer. It displaces the “rule-of- 
thumb” practice of pioneer industry by 
production methods based on definite 
knowledge of the chemical and biological 
processes that enter into the baking of 
the loaf.. It will furnish the opportunity 
for the study of the bakers’ problems 
and troubles in well-equipped research 
and baking laboratories, and will adapt 
the results of scientific investigation to 
practical use in the shop. 

While its fundamental purpose is to 
place the baking industry on a scientific 
basis, the institute will furnish the in- 
formation necessary to improved bakery 
practice through its technical and service 
department and through a library service 
which will review the literature of the 
baking industry and adapt it for publica- 
tion either in special bulletins or through 
trade papers. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK 


The institute will encourage the dis- 
covery of and investigate and make 
known to its members the nature and 
merits of new inventions and improve- 
ments in processes and materials. It 
will co-operate in the development of 
standard methods of analyses and tests, 
and in establishing standard specifica- 
tions for baking materials and bakery 
products. 

It will obtain data on the character of 
the wheats from the different producing 
sections of the country, as soon as thresh- 
ing begins, and advise the baking indus- 
try how the different flours from these 
wheats can be blended and used in mak- 
ing the standard loaf. 

It will study the different types of 
bread and develop a standard system of 
scoring each type, and in general recom- 
mend the most satisfactory methods of 
handling raw materials and mechanical 
devices in producing these breads. 

The institute will encourage and im- 
prove the education of persons engaged - 
or who intend to engage in the produc- 
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tion of bakery products, its laboratories 
functioning, in some instances, as a sort 
of post-graduate school. 

the institute will co-operate with other 
organizations in the solution of problems 
of general interest, such as bakery sani- 
tation, the health of workers, the nutri- 
tive value of bread, the adoption of suit- 
able dietaries by workers in the several 
fields of industry. The function and pur- 
pose of the several departments of the 
institute are set out at length under their 
special headings. 


THE INSTITUTE STAFF 


The staff will consist of a director of 
the institute, a chemist in charge of the 
research department, who shall be the 
assistant director of the institute, a 
chemist in charge of the technical and 
service department, who shall be the head 
of the information service to bakers, and 
such other assistants, scientists, librarians 
and technologists as may be required to 
prosecute the work of the institute. 


LABORATORIES AND OFFICES 


The work of the institute will be car- 
ried on in its laboratories at Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. If it is found 
advisable to conduct special investiga- 
tions at bakeries or at the laboratories 
of educational institutions, such arrange- 
ments may be made by the director of 
the institute as may best facilitate the 
work to be undertaken. 


INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 


The institute will issue a series of 
bulletins to the members of the associa- 
tion. The results of the work of the in- 
stitute, particularly those researches of 
a fundamental character, will be pub- 
lished as soon as practicable after the 
completion of the work, in the scientific 

ress or in its own bulletin, as appears to 

e best suited to the purpose. 


RELATION WITH DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


The American Institute of Baking is 
established in excellent quarters provided 
and maintained by Dunwoody Institute. 
The facilities of the School of Baking 
are available for the institute, but com- 

lete independence of action is assured 
xy the terms of the contract which has 
been entered into between Dunwoody In- 
stitute and the American Institute of 
Baking. In order to bring the purpose 
and value of the institute clearly before 
the students of the school of baking, 
members of the institute staff will give 
lecture courses in the school. Through 
these courses the student will, it is 
hoped, catch the spirit of scientific re- 
search and enter into the baking industry 
with a keener appreciation of his oppor- 
tunities and better ability to apply his 
technical knowledge. Whenever addi- 
tional assistance is required in research 
investigations, an opportunity will be 
given advanced students of the School 
of Baking to enter the institute as stu- 
dent assistants. 

The scope of the work which the in- 
stitute will undertake is so broad, and 
the field so little studied, that the task 
is stupendous. It will not be easy to 
choose from the many research problems 
already in sight, those of the greatest 

ractical value or of most fundamental 
mportance. It may be that, in the be- 
ginning of the work in the service lab- 
oratory, it will be necessary to delay re- 
ports or, indeed, to restrict the service 
which, though willingly given, must be 
measured by the facilities in the way of 
chemists and apparatus afforded by the 
laboratory. . 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT ~ 


The work of the research department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
will be the study and investigation of 
those chemical, physical and _ biological 
problems which underlie the art and 
science of bread-making and the inter- 
pretation and application of the results 
of such studies to the needs and advance- 
ment of the baking industry. 

These problems are numerous and 
ae and the selection of any one 
of them will lead to many unknown in- 
vestigations, the nature and value of 
which cannot be predicted. Some of these 
subsidiary problems may be of practical 
value, and others may have for the pres- 


ent but the interest of a problem in pure 
science. 
Some of the major projects which 
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wars been suggested for study are as fol- 
ows: 

Moisture retention in bread, and the 
prevention of staleness. 

The study of sweetening agents, a topic 
of ee 3 importance at this time. 

Shortening agents and their effects on 
fermentation. 

The activation of fermentation, so that 
the time consumed in the usual processes 
may be shortened. 

The development of practicgl control 
tests for bakeries lacking laboratory fa- 
cilities. 

The study of standard and uniform 
methods of analysis for flours and other 
baking materials. Much of this work will 
be done in co-operation with other lab- 
oratories and associations. 

These are but a few of the problems 
which seem to command immediate inter- 
est. Others that may be studied are the 
questions of flavor, yeasts and yeast 
foods, the relation between physicochemi- 
cal properties of flours and their baking 
qualities, and the investigation of new 
and improved methods of analysis of 
baking materials. Thus it may be realized 
that the research laboratory is not only 
confronted by the solution of a research 
problem, but by its selection, and sug- 
gestions from the members of the asso- 
ciation relative to research projects will 
be received with interest and earnestly 
considered. 


TECHNICAL AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The primary function of this depart- 
ment is the solution of those problems 
which do not require the extended in- 
vestigations and large amount of new 
work which characterize the activities of 
the department of research. 

While the technical facilities of the 
institute will be used largely to supple- 
ment and assist in problems of pure re- 
search, it is planned that a service shall 
be built up which will offer the baker a 
‘rapid solution of momentary difficulties 
of any nature, and supply information 
on technical or chemical questions. 

With these purposes in view, this de- 
partment has been equipped along three 
lines, so that an excellent chemical lab- 
oratory is available for the purely chemi- 
cal work, a baking laboratory is being 
organized which will permit of making 
bread by almost any method of proce- 
dure, and an engineering office will be 
maintained where problems dealing with 
building construction, power, heating, 
ventilation, wrapping, etc., may be given 
attention. 

We wish to impress upon our members 
the fact that this department is designed 
to give them prompt service. While 
much of the work, such as chemical sur- 
veys of raw material stocks in the coun- 
try, will naturally require time before 
the results can be published, the service 
department will endeavor to answer ques- 
tions immediately whenever possible. 
Where the problems cannot be attacked 
from a distance, an effort will be made 
to advise and instruct some person at 
the source of the trouble, so that relief 
may be obtained. Where this does not 


work out well, then the member can, un- 


der certain conditions, obtain the person- 
al attention of one of the experts of the 
institute who will attack the problem di- 
rectly at the source. 

An incidental function of this depart- 
ment will be the examination of all spe- 
cific products and materials offered the 


baking trade, especially where unusual - 


qualities are claimed. A watchful eye 
will be kept for fraud, and such fraud 
will be exposed without bias. There are 
baking materials and baking equipment 
on the market the value of which the 
baker does not fully realize, and it is 
quite possible that there are also such in 
the use of which the baker is being harm- 
fully affected. 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


The technical and service department 
will endeavor to investigate all these 
matters, and to make such use of the 
facilities and equipment that a service 
will result which members will find ready 
for use whenever troubles, irregularities 
or questions arise. It is hoped that con- 
fidence in this service will develop so that 
the baker will not only send his problems 
to the institute, but know they will be 
given prompt and careful attention. For 
the purpose of showing the character of 
the services which may properly be ren- 


dered by the technical and service de- 
partment a number of pertinent prob- 
lems are listed below: 

Consultation, advice and critical exam- 
ination on chemical, technical or en- 
gineering subjects suggested or present- 
ed by subscribers to the institute. 

Laboratory examination of the stocks 
of flour and a standardization of speci- 
fications for the different characteristic 
grades produced from each wheat crop. 

Baking characteristics of each of the 
grades established above, and bulletins 
giving recommendations for the use of 
each class of flour, including advice in 
anticipation of blending questions which 
may arise where the supply consists of 
two or more types of flour. 

Location of abnormal stocks of flour 
in the country and, as far as it is pos- 
sible to do so, give advice as to how to 
use any unusual quality so found or to 
counteract defects discovered. 

Examination of all shortening materials 
on the market. 

Examination of yeast foods and com- 
parative bakes with same, using various 
types of flour for each food. 

ixamination of milk products, the pub- 
lication of chemical data and the results 
of comparative baking tests. 

An investigation of the effect of but- 
termilk products on rope development in 
bread. 

Study of the different types of bread, 
classification of this bread by type, with 
the development of a score sheet for 
each type; bulletins giving the types of 
bread demanded in different parts of the 
country and a score system for each. 
The method of producing a perfect loaf 
of each type, with recommendations as 
to the raw material, method of produc- 
tion and the use of mechanical devices. 

Suggestions for the installation of 
standard laboratory equipment, probably 
along two lines. First, a simple labora- 
tory for running dry gluten, ash and 
moisture; second, a laboratory equipped 
for making all tests required in the con- 
trol of a bakery. 

Bulletins on fuel, bakery lighting and 
ventilation, temperature and humidity 
control, etc. ‘ 

Investigation of commercial lubricants 
and bulletins giving specifications of 
proper lubricants for different standard 
bakery machinery bearings. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE WORK 


Long before this you have been con- 
vinced of the magnitude of the prob- 
lems of the institute, and perhaps you 
are equally certain that such an ambi- 
tious programme cannot be successful. 
The institute is quite willing to admit 
the possibility of failure in many of the 
problems which it will undertake. More 
than 30,000 bakers in this country alone 
are working every day on the produc- 
tion of a better loaf of bread, and their 
fathers and grandfathers before them all 
labored to the same desired end. It 
would be presumptuous indeed for the 
institute to promise an answer in the 
course of a few months or a few years 
to these weighty problems, but even in 
the listing of the problems, progress has 
been made. The attention of the scien- 
tific world is called to the needs of the 
baker, and strange it will be if, through 
our efforts at the institute and through 
studies of the bakers’ problems which 
will be undertaken in universities, in 
technical laboratories at the mill and 
bakery, and wherever trained men are 
trying to solve the fundamental prob- 
lems underlying the conversion of raw 
materials into a perfect food, we find 
no answer to our queries. 


BAKERS’ CO-OPERATION 

D. P. Chindblom, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, spoke as follows: 

During the past year I have had occa- 
sion a number of times to emphasize the 
importance of co-operation among the 
bakers and its value in the matter of 
representation before Congress, state 
legislatures, and other governmental 
bodies. There should be this recognition 
of the power of a united expression of 
opinion and of the fact that there are 
problems of mutual concern which de- 
mand consideration collectively, in order 
that this power of organized effort may 
be put in back of decisions made with 
regard to the industry as a whole. 
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Willingness to co-operate also indi- 
cates an understanding of the principle 
that in the conduct of a business no in- 
dividual or concern can act regardless of 
his neighbor or competitor. Every act 
of ours is directly or indirectly contribut- 
ing to shaping the estimate placed by the 
public upon the character of the business 
in which we are engaged. 

Failure to co-operate is a confession 
that we are engaged in a business where 
there is no room for mutual confidence 
and respect, or where ignorance reigns 
supreme. Distrust and ignorance are 
alike injurious to the industry, to him 
who is guilty of either, to the public, and 
least of all to the intelligent and honest 
competitor. 

The public is not in the long run mis- 
led by efforts which are not directed {o 
giving service and quality. There is , 
certain class of unprofitable trade which 
is always looking for that something for 
nothing; but the trade worth while, that 
is permanent and discriminating, comes 
from those who know that, after all, 
these free things are paid for in some 
way or another, by a lessening of value 
in quantity or quality. 


BOTH POSSIBLE AND PROFITABLE 


Experience during the war taught the 
baker that intelligent co-operation is 
both possible and profitable. That is the 
kind of co-operation we should strive 
for. We should always remember tha 
the real test of our success is the perma- 
nent progress we are making as individu- 
als and as an industry. 

Every practice of ours should be 
scrutinized in the light of whether its ex 
pense forms a legitimate charge to put 
upon all of our trade, and what of pei 
manent value it will bring to our bus 
ness. 

The time is coming when the better 
class of bakers will have a more or less 
definitely recognized code of ethics, 
which will measure the standard of thei: 
business. I believe we are ready now to 
start to co-operate in cleaning hous: 
No up-to-date baker should or will hesi 
tate to take steps to improve conditions 
as to sanitation and general cleanliness 
in bakeshops, because he knows what that 
has done to eliminate home baking and 
popularize commercial bakery products 
Right on this point I would urge still 
further co-operation among bakers. | 
would, if I could, have the bakers in a 
community organized to work with the 
authorities to call on those violating the 
laws and first try to educate, but take 
any further steps necessary. 

But co-operation must go further, and 
deal with all irregular practices and un 
profitable business methods. I think th 
time has come for the bakery operator 
of high standard to take very definit« 
steps in these matters, by education if 
possible, but by publicity or any other 
necessary steps. 

This co-operation should extend to tl. 
industry in the state and nationally. I! 
should include a freer interchange of 
constructive suggestions and ideas; a 
wider dissemination of accurate inform 
tion; investigation and research; the en- 
couragement of the trade generally in 
co-operative effort for the elimination 
of abuses. 


A REAL STEP FORWARD 


The American Institute of Baking is 
real step forward by progressive men in 
the industry, taken with the sole purpos« 
of securing information and disseminat- 
ing it to the trade—a splendid expression 
of this co-operation for the improve 
ment of the industry of which I am 
speaking. The American association has 
ahead of it still further work of that 
kind in establishing such sources of in 
formation and investigation as shall be 
of benefit. 

The institute will contribute much in 
the way of research, investigation an 
the testing of materials, etc. During m) 
brief connection with the industry | 
have, however, noticed the lack of much 
common information in many other di 
rections. Individual concerns have gone 
far in pioneer work for their own pur- 
poses, but we are just begining to scratch 
the surface so far as the entire industr) 
is concerned. 

For example, there is practically noth- 
ing in the way of pertinent statistical in- 
formation, of a permanent nature, the 
only tabulations made being during the 
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period of food control by the United 
States Food Administration. There is 
work ahead for the industry itself and in 
conjunction with the government in this 
respect. 

' We are finding frequent need for fig- 
ures on cost of production. ‘There are no 
such figures of any kind available, ex- 
cept as to those few individual concerns 
that have been carefully watching their 
own business. We should at an early date 
develop, in as simple a manner as pos- 
sible, some means by which bakers gen- 
erally will keep certain fundamental 
‘ds and be able to follow changes 


reco 
to labor and material costs. 


due 
CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 
\lready we have in a small way been 
to show the practical value of pre- 
ig current statements as to prices 
ning in the different cities. This, in 
judgment, presents another oppor- 
y for constructive work in supplying 
mation of value, and it should be 
systematically and periodically. 
We need thus to enlist the support 
co-operation of a much larger body 
of bakers in finding the facts as to the 
stry, and with that will come more 
intelligent action. We know that at the 
ent time many in the business are 
facing losses which they seem to know 
nothing of, resting secure in their igno- 
e. On the other hand, where there has 
intelligent co-operation, prices are 
readjusted to meet the changing 
itions; the issueis being met square- 
vithout sacrificing weight or quality, 
the public is satisfied. What is need- 
e facts. 
conclusion, let me say that one of 
problems before us is the dissemina- 
of this information. Through our 
ilars, Our conventions, the trade pa- 
ind many other similar avenues we 
1, of course, secure great results. But 
there is the need for finding a simple 
in which, through our organizations, 
in pass the benefits down to the last 
in the industry. 
iis leads me to say that I congratu- 
the Indiana association upon having 
te office, upon your bulletin service, 
vour other means of contact with 
ndustry in your state. I hope that 
nay eventually have some similar ar- 
ement in every state. If that were 
ible, then by successive steps through 
mal, state and local organizations 
vould be able to do a great work for 
levelopment and improvement of the 
stry. : 
Co-operation, therefore, finds its ex- 
ion in organizations which can 
e their members. It is up to you 
to be the missionaries in your own 
munities. Competition and the play 
individual initiative have been the big 
tors in our national progress, and we 
they will be permanently preserved 
There are, however, recognized 
within which fair play exists,— 
of the game, if you please. These 
s are developed and observed through 
»peration. 


Shortage of Spring Wheat Flour 
I... Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: Con- 
ms in New England are not particu- 
satisfactory. The largest dealers 
purchased very conservatively, and 
bers who usually own 60 to 90 days’ 
k ahead have simply one or two cars, 
those purchased in the last few days. 
bakers are fixed about the same, and 
picking up any bargains that are of- 
d. Therefore, will say that stocks 
unusually light, and a severe storm 
d set back delivery so that New 
ind would practically be out of 
, except the lower grades. 
is claimed that a great many cars 
lour sold in New England have been 
ipped to other points, as it did not 
satisfaction. This ineludes several 
known brands, and think the buy- 
nade a mistake, for he hardly took 
nto consideration the quality of wheat 
ich the mills must use. 
\s indicated, there is going to be a 
shortage of spring wheat flours in 
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England, and the buyers will of 
necessity use winter wheat patents. This 
does not please the bakers, but, we be- 
lieve, it is the logical outcome of pres- 


ent conditions. Many small bakers find 
it a hardship to buy flour at present 
Prices, and even the larger concerns are 


very much disturbed, 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bread Sales Normal—Prices Have Advancing 
Tendency—C ption of Cakes and 
Fancy Products Increasing 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Jan, 21.—Sales of 
bread are reported by the large whole- 
sale bakers as normal. Cakes, doughnuts 
and many fancy products are meeting 
with a good sale, and in some instances 
increases in business are noticeable over 
last month. Sales of fancy cakes and 
bakery goods during the holidays were 
exceedingly good. Wrices generally are 
holding tirm, and show a tendency toward 
an advance, due to the rapidly increasing 
costs of raw materials. 

The labor situation in the baking trade 
remains unfavorable. Good help is ex- 
tremely hard to get and difficult to hold, 
because of the willingness of men to jump 
the job at even a small increase in wages. 
Witn labor generally in a state of tur- 
moil, bakers are devoting much attention 
to the apprenticeship problem. 

Sales of yeast to bakers are holding 
steady, although there is a _ tendency 
toward an increase. The campaigns be- 
ing waged to bring about a greater con- 
sumption of bread are expected to cause 
a large increase in the sales of yeast by 
late next spring and in the hot summer. 

The advent of prohibition has placed 
a heavier demand on apples. Apple cider 
is more popular than ever, and for its 
manufacture large quantities of high 
quality apples have been used, and the 
price of the latter has increased accord- 
ingly. 

Supplies of other fruits, powdered but- 
termilk, skim-milk products, albumen, 
corn oil and lard seem to be fairly lib- 
eral, and no change in prices is noted, 

Baking supply houses and tool and 
machine manutacturers are unanimous in 
the report that opportunities for business 
were never better, and at the same time 
never so handicapped by general eco- 
nomic conditions. Demand far exceeds 
the supply. The trouble lies only partly 
with the dimculty of obtaining raw ma- 
terials. The slow distribution of the 
manufactured products is in a large 
measure responsible for the complaint. 
Underproduction, which is now so seri- 
ously augmented in every business and 
industry by the coal strike, means over- 
demand, crippled distribution and higher 
prices, the evil effects of which are passed 
on down to the consumer. 

Supply houses report that during the 
past week the price of raisins has taken 
an unexpected jump. Glucose is becom- 
ing scarcer, and it is expected that it will 
soon be harder to get than sugar. 

Flour of the quality and variety used 
by the majority of the large baking com- 
panies here is selling at topnotch prices, 
and the baking trade has so far not 
shown much disposition to change and 
use the soft flour, although opinions of 
leading: flour merchants are that if the 
hard wheat fiours continue to advance, 
the ultimate result will be that bakers 
will take to the soft grades. 





HIGHER BREAD PRICES LIKELY 
Because of the increased cost of flour, 
many Washington bakers have indicated 
their intention either to increase the price 
of bread or to reduce the size of the loaf. 
Already several bakeries have increased 
prices on an average of 4c lb on cake, 
due to the cost of flour and the great 
increase in the price of sugar. 

It was pointed out that the wholesale 
price of sugar has increased more than 
100 per cent in a year, while flour, sold 
wholesale in January, 1919, for $11@12 
bbl, this January has sold as high as 
$16.85. 

By necessity the bakers will have to 
increase the price of bread. With the 
cost of flour increased, it is found that, 
to make any profit whatever, the bakers 
will have to either charge more or reduce 
the loaf. 

NOTES 

The Dorothy bakery, 1644 North Capi- 
tal Street, has added a large-size Read 
cake mixer. 

Wenbaum & Wasserman have formed 
the New York Baking Co., and opened 
at 209 G Street N.E. 

D. Weyman, 3040 Fourteenth Street 
N.W., has closed his bakery on account 
of the sugar shortage. 


Kaufman’s bakery, in the Takoma 


Park section of the District of Columbia, 
has added a dough mixer. 

C. P. Berg, 1244 Florida Avenue N.E., 
has added two routes to his delivery 
system, equipped with auto-trucks. 

Jobn Price has sold his interest in the 
Sanitary System of Bakeries at 1007 H 
Street N.E., to his partner, E. R. Ken- 
non. 

G. C. Shafer, 4213 Ninth Street N.W., 
has added a cake mixer. Mr. Shafer will 
erect a large modern bakery in the 
spring. 

J. G. Meinberg, wholesale baker at 716 
Eleventh Street S.E., has been elected a 
director in the National Bank of Wash- 
ington. 

C. Rison, formerly conducting a bakery 
at 3422 Fourteenth Street N.W., has en- 
gaged in the baking business at 1012 D 
Street S.E. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., 107-115 F Street N.W., has 
been elected vice-president of the District 
National Bank. 

Holmes & Son, 107-115 F Street N.W., 
are offering prizes for practical sugges- 


tions to improve working conditions 
around the plant. 
William Berens, president Charles 


Schneider Baking Co., 415 Eye Street 
N.W., has been elected a director in the 
Second National Bank. 

H. E. Coleman, a retail baker at 1327 
Eleventh Street N.W., has bought the 
four-story adjoining brick property, and 
will convert it into a bakery. 

Meyer Nordlinger, for a number of 
years treasurer and manager of the Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., is dead, 
aged 47. He was a heavy stockholder in 
the firm. 

W. G. Wirth, 1116 H Street N.E., has 
added new show cases and electric fix- 
tures to his retail bakery store. The 
interior has been painted, and a tiled 
floor laid. 

The General Baking Co., 119-125 First 
Street S.W., has installed a complete out- 
fit of bread-making machinery. The old 
plant had five ovens, while the new re- 
built one has nine. 

The Clover Leaf Food Co., 3422 Four- 
teenth Street N.W., has overhauled its 
establishment. The interior of the retail 
bakery store has been painted and some 
new fixtures added. 

Joseph Galloway, formerly head baker 
at the Bellevue Farms Lunch bakery, 
1334 G Street N.W., has gone to Phila- 
delphia, where he will engage in the fancy 
cake baking business. 

Jesse Cook has sold his retail bakery, 
1832 First Street N. W., to C. W. Embry 
and R. L. Hamback, who will operate as 
the French bakery, conducting their busi- 
ness on the retail house-to-house plan. 

H. E. Milford, manager of the bakery 
department of the Old Dutch Market, 
Inc., has been spending several days each 
week in Richmond, Va., getting its new 
plant in that city ready for operation. 

Alleging that a team of horses with a 
wagon belonging to the Connecticut- 
Copperthite Pie Co, ran over her March 
18, 1919, and injured her permanently, 
Betty C. Wright has filed suit against 
the company for $25,000 damages. 

Mrs. Sophia R. Shipman, of Shipman 
& Rosenfeld, operating as the Arcade 
pastry shop, in Fourteenth Street N.W., 
Arcade Market, for the past seven years, 
has sold her interest to her partner, 
Julius Rosenfeld, who will continue the 
business. 

C. I. Corby, president Corby Baking 
Co., on Georgia Avenue N.W., has been 
elected a director in the Riggs National 
Bank, one of the largest financial institu- 
tions in the city. Mr. Corby is also 
president of the National Capital School 
Betterment Council, and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


The extensive improvements now being 
made to the White Cross bakery on S 
Street N.W., are being pushed to com- 
pletion. The first floor of the three-story 
concrete building being erected is fin- 
ished, and used for loading and packing. 
The old packing department has_ been 
added to the oven-room. 

The bakery of J. E. Wanders, 63 H 
Street N.W., which has been closed for 
some time, has been sold, and after un- 
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dergoing extensive repairs will be opened 
as the Valentine pastry shop. The bake- 
shop, stockrooms, etc., will be overhauled 
and painted. A large-size four-speed 
cake mixer will be among the new im- 
provements. 

The six ovens in the plant of the Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Wisconsin 
Avenue and O Street N.W., have been 
overhauled and rebuilt, equipped with the 
Erlich furnaces. An automatic pie 
crimper has been added, and all ma- 
chinery has been overhauled. A room 
for the making of mincemeat has been 
fitted up, equipped with the latest ap- 
pliances. 

H. E. Roberts, who entered the retail 
baking business about six months ago, 
now has four shops in operation, all con- 
ducted on the cash-and-carry plan, with 
the baking done in the full view of the 
public. The main headquarters are at 
1408 New York Avenue N.W., with 
branches at 1929 Fourteenth Street N.W., 
Fourteenth Street and Spring Road 
N.W., and Georgia Avenue and Park 
Road N.W. The latter two places have 
been opened since Jan. 1. 

Embry, Graves & Embry, operating a 
string of cash-and-carry retail bakeries 
in Washington, now have five shops in 
operation, with the baking all done in full 
view of the public. Their latest place is 
at the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Park Road N.W., where pastries only will 
be manufactured. Other shops are locat- 
ed at 735 Seventh Street N.W., 1307 Wis- 
consin Avenue N.W., 3112 Fourteenth 
Street N.W., and 1909 Seventh Street 
N.W. W.D. Murray is in charge of the 
manufacturing department. 

J. Harry Woo rripce. 





Maryland Bakers’ Association 
The annual meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held Jan. 7, at the Rennert Hotel, Balti- 


more. President George E. Muhly pre- 
sided. The unsold baked goods proposi- 
tion was again thoroughly discussed. 


Some of the bakers are in favor of adopt- 
ing drastic legislation prohibiting the 
returning of unsold bakery products. 
J. H. Woolridge explained how the mat- 
ter can be handled through the health 
department, and Attorney Grill consid- 
ered this suggestion worth looking into. 

The Eat More Bread campaign was re- 
ported to be a success, with over $4,000 
raised to start the advertising campaign 
on Jan. 15. The Fleischmann Co. will 
send a representative from its advertis- 
ing department to Baltimore to help the 
bakers start the work. 

The secretary’s report showed receipts 
for seven months were $585, and expenses 
$220.54; balance on hand, $364.46, and 
74 members have their dues paid up. The 
organization started in June, 1919. 

It was agreed to pay salaries to all of- 
ficers this year. 

The executive committee recommended 
that the present officers be continued for 
another year. It was decided to give the 
executive committee power to conduct 
the Eat More Bread campaign. The elec- 
tion of officers was carried out along the 
lines suggested by the executive com- 
mittee, and the following will serve for 
the year: George E. Muhly, president; 
C. W. Reinhardt, vice-president; H. C.. 
Benner, secretary; A. H. Schlag, treas- 
urer; P. A. Grill, attorney. Executive 
committee: Fred A. Mueller, chairman; 
Henry R. Thomas, secretary; A. J. Wills, 
W. H. Koester, C. E. Meade and Morris 
Bernhardt. 

Edward Davis, manager of the Ren- 
nert Hotel, was presented with a beauti- 
ful gold watch, chain and pen knife, in 
recognition of the many favors extended 
the association during the past seven 
months. Mr. Davis very fittingly re- 
sponded. 

It was decided to hold a one-day meet- 
ing along the lines of the meetings held 
by the bakers in the Central West. The 
executive committee was instructed to 
make the necessary arrangements for this 
meeting, which no doubt will be held in 
March, An interesting programme will 
be prepared for the occasion. 

The entertainment committee appointed 
to prepare a programme for the meeting 
to be held Feb. 4 consists of George E. 
Case, chairman; Lewis Schneider, Jr., 
Fred Conrad, John Thome, C. H. Ed- 
monson and George E. Muhly. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


Annual Report Shows Company to Be in 
Healthy Condition—Work on New 
Detroit Plant Well Under Way 
The following is the balance sheet of 
the National Biscuit Co. at the close of 

business Dec. 31, 1919: 
ASSETS 
Plants, real estate; machinery, 
etc. 


bad edb eerie bebledess oeced ex $55,955,019.62 
MEER i.0'b6.b'6 0 0-0 0 Ceaeeesisesecce 2,164,971.33 
U. S. bonds and notes ......... 4,787,084.30 
Stocks and securities .......... 830,896.12 
Accounts receivable ........++. 5, 233,499.22 


Raw materials, supplies and 


finished product ..........+.+. 8,758,554.64 


Wotal assets . 2.2.0. ccecsevess $77,730,025.23 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock, preferred........ $24,804,500.00 
Capital stock, common ........ 29,236,000.00 
Accounts payable .........+.+-+ 649,083.19 
Common dividend payable Jan. 
BE BOBS oi sidc cee cvvvccvcccecs 511,630.00 


Reserve for taxes .......--4++. 1,200,000.00 


Insurance and carton factory 
BOMOEVS ccc cc cecsccccvcnscce 
Balance last report ....... $17,761,784.53 
Earnings to Dec. 31, 1919.. 5,349,862.51 
$23,111,647.04 

Less dividends declared and 


paid Dec. 31, 1919........ 3,782,835.00 


$19,328,812.04 


Total liabilities ............. $77,730,025.23 

Commenting on this report, Roy E. 
Tomlinson, president of the company, 
says: “The foregoing balance sheet shows 
the financial condition of the company 
at the close of the twenty-second fiscal 
year and shows that the only indebted- 
ness is for raw materials, supplies and 
other incidental items, incurred so re- 
cently that the accounts could not be 
audited and paid before the close of the 
year. Many of the raw materials pro- 
duced abroad were not obtainable dur- 
ing the past year. This restricted some- 
what the variety of our products, but all 
the staple lines were placed on their pre- 
war formula bases. 

“The result has been a demand for our 
biscuit vastly exceeding our baking facil- 
ities. The new cracker and bread factory 
at Pittsburgh relieved only in part the 
situation in that section. It was neces- 
sary to keep the old Pittsburgh bakery 
running throughout the entire year. 

“Work on the new bakery at Detroit 
is well under way. The steel structure 
is up to the roof, and it is planned to 
have the bakery in operation in good sea- 
son before the expiration of our lease on 
the old Detroit plant. 

“We are putting up a building at West 
Bethune and Twelfth streets, New York 
City, specially designed for flat English 
ovens on low foundations. The metal 
parts of these ovens are completed, and 
we expect to bake in them during the 
spring. We purchased and took title to 
all of the leased land in New York City 
upon which our Eleventh Avenue, Tenth 
Avenue, Sixteenth Street and Uneeda 
biscuit bakeries are located. The remain- 
ing portion of the block at Ninth Avenue 
and’ Fifteenth Street, leased from the 
Astor estate and occupied by the Ninth 
Avenue bakery, Nabisco works and an- 
nex, has also been purchased, together 
with the land occupied by the stable on 
Fifteenth Street. This gives the com- 
pany ownership in fee of all its bakery 
properties in New York City. 

“The demand for our products in- 
creases each year. This is evidence of 
enduring good will on the part of the 
consumer. We express our appreciation 
of this good will by constant vigilance to 
maintain the quality of every product we 
manufacture.” 

The officers are as follows: Roy E. 
“Tomlinson, president; T. S. Ollive, H. J. 
Evans, J. G. Zeller, R. A. Fairbairn, and 
C. F. Bliss, vice-presidents; G. P. Wells, 
secretary and treasurer; H. C. Taylor 
and C. E. Dunlap, assistant secretaries, 

Executive committee: William H. 
Moore, Roy E. Tomlinson, T. S. Ollive, 
H. J. Evans, Paul Moore, R. A. Fair- 
bairn, F. L. Hine. 

The following are directors: William 
H. Moore, chairman, Roy E. Tomlinson, 
F. A. Kennedy, Paul Moore, J. N. Con- 
yngham, Edward S. Moore, J. S. Run- 
nells, R. A. Fairbairn, F. L. Hine, James 
McLean, H. J. Evans, S. S. Marvin, T. 
S. Ollive, E. F. Low, H. M. Hanna, Jr. 





A dispatch to the Central News from 
Helsingfors says the Bolsheviki are try- 
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ing to force the ulation of Russia to 
work every day in the week, and have in- 
troduced a compulsory working day of 
12 hours. All working classes are af- 
fected. It is said the new rule is being 
enforced with the utmost severity. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumsus, Onto, Jan. 21.—The letter 
of Jan. 10, sent out by the Grain Cor- 
poration to all licensees, seems to have 
caused the bakers to slow up on their 
commitments for future flour require- 
ments, Prices on spring and Kansas 
flours have been sagging in the past three 
or four days, and bakers are not buy- 
ing. Most bakers have their require- 
ments well taken care of for 60 days, and 
as long as there seems so much uncertain- 
ty relative to the outcome of future 
prices, buying will be very quiet. 

There is a wide variation in spring 
wheat mill quotations at present. Some 
mills are quoting as low as $13.50, jutes, 
for standard patents, while others are 
holding at $14.60, cottons. Kansas quo- 
tations show a range of $14@14.75, cot- 
ton ¥,’s. There is really no stated quo- 
tation on soft winter flour. Some Ohio 
mills have sold as low as $9.90, bulk, mill, 
for straight, while others are asking as 
much as $1.25 bbl more. Government 
competition has hurt the business of the 
soft winter miller to a considerable ex- 
tent. 

So far, no government flour has ar- 
rived in Columbus, but the Grain Cor- 
poration has advertised in the local pa- 
pers that one of the large chain stores 
will soon have some of this flour on hand 
to sell at $1.50 per %-bbl sack. De- 
mand for baker’s bread is excellent in 
Columbus, but bakers are not satisfied 
with the price they are getting, which 
does not allow of any profit, to say the 
least. 





BUSY BEE BAKERY CLOSED 

Wilson & Geier, the new owners of the 
Busy Bee bakery and restaurant, have 
leased the bakery building to a company 
which will remodel it into a garage and 
automobile storage place. ‘This marks 
the passing out of existence of one of 
the oldest baking concerns in Columbus. 

NOTES 

Columbus bakers are still selling bread 
at 814¢ and 12%c for the 1-lb and 114-lb 
loaves. 

Columbus’ bakers are still selling bread 
prices, wholesale, to 9c and 13c for the 
1-lb and 114-lb loaves, respectively. 

E. Stone, general salesman for the Se- 
curity Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas,. 
was in Columbus calling on the trade 
Jan, 12. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitapevput1a, Pa., Jan. 21.—Bakers 
are quite concerned over the high prices 
for practically all raw materials, baking 
pans and other paraphernalia, as well as 
labor in all departments of their busi- 
ness, and they feel that the time is ap- 
proaching when another rise in the price 
of bread will be necessary unless condi- 
tions change. Most of them say that an 
immediate advance is not likely, but that, 
should the cost of grain and other ma- 
terials continue to mount, it will become 
an absolute necessity. Most of the large 
bakers refuse to discuss the situation, 
though admitting the high cost of de- 
sirable milling wheat means high prices 
for flour. It is reported that several of 
the smaller bakeries have been obliged to 
close, as they could not at the present 
cost of flour make bread at the old price. 

Bakers, when purchasing flour during 
the past month, have been looking for 
bargains, and have generally bought spot 
goods for prices less than those asked by 
the mills. The scarcity of sugar has 
handicapped bakers to a considerable ex- 
tent, and they have been paying as high 
as 161%¢ for cane and 18¢ for beet sugar, 
and occasionally even more, in order to 
get supplies. 

Rye flour is firm and higher, in sym- 
pathy with the strength of grain, but 
trade during the month has been slow. 
The falling off in the consumption of 
rye bread is to be regretted, as it ranks 
high in health-giving properties as well 
as being a cheap food. 


CONVICTED OF EMBEZZLEMENT 
Morton C. Wilt, of this city, on Jan. 
6 was found guilty in the York County 


criminal court of embezzling $5,062 from 
Patrick Lonergan, a York baker. It was 
testified that Wilt obtained Lonergan’s 
check for the amount involved, with the 
understanding that it was to pay for a 
carload of flour then in the York freight 
yards consigned to a firm represented by 
Wilt. The bill of lading was in a York 
bank with draft on Wilt attached. In- 
stead of lifting the draft, Wilt is al- 
leged to have used Lonergan’s funds for 
his own purposes. Wilt defended his act 
by saying he had $4,900 on deposit in an- 
other York bank for payment of current 
bills, but that the bank applied the de- 
posit to pay certain’ overdue notes, and 
that he was hard pressed for funds. He 
claimed that his offense was not within 
the technical meaning of the criminal 
statute. 
NOTES 

The Royal Bakers of New York has 
obtained a Delaware charter. Capital, 
$50,000. 

The Willie Window Bakeries have ob- 
tained a Delaware charter. The author- 
ized capital is $4,500,000. 

Reading bakers have raised the price 
of bread from 10 to 12c a loaf, due to 
the advance in flour and labor. The 
wholesale price goes from 8 to 10c. 

The basement of Johnson’s doughnut 
shop, 823 Chestnut Street, was damaged 
by fire and water on Jan. 14, and large 
quantities of flour and sugar were de- 
stroyed. 

Edward Baxt, proprietor of the Frank- 
lin Wafer Co., 1361 Germantown Avenue, 
one of the largest ice cream cone manu- 
facturing plants in the city, died Jan. 
13 at his home on York Road, Abington. 
Mr. Baxt was 42 years old and came here 
several years ago from New York. He is 
survived by his wife and two children. 

Schmoll’s' bakery, Millersville, Pa., 
burned Jan. 4. Loss $7,000, 

Samuet S. Daniets. 
KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 21.—The sit- 
uation in the baking business in this mar- 
ket is rather complex. The price of 
flour has shown a steady advance for 
the past two months, and although the 
bakers have cut the size of the loaf to 
some extent, the wholesale price of 
bread is still 8c per loaf for the 10c¢ sell- 
er and 12c for the l5c loaf. As flour 
goes higher, the weight must be cut 
more, and it has already about reached 
its limit. Under 13 oz baked in a regu- 
lar-sized pan, a loaf of bread becomes a 
roll, so that smaller pans must be used 
or the price will have to be advanced, 
as the loaf cannot be scaled any less in 
the regular-sized pan. 

The consequences are that the trade is 
taking a larger amount of the lic size, 
as it gets a little more bread for the 
money by buying the larger loaf. There 
is some talk of cutting out the 10c loaf 
altogether among the larger bakers and 
making the lic loaf the standard and, in 
addition to this, baking a 20c retailer. 
Prices on flour would have to get back 
down to around $10.50@11 before a 10c 
retail loaf can again be made by the bak- 
er at a profit. 

The flour market continues to climb, al- 
though several setbacks have occurred 
during the past 30 days. All bakers 
have been very well covered with cheaper 
flour until the last two or three weeks, 
when a good many of them have come 
into the market again, especially on the 
slump which occurred last week. Gen- 
erally, indications point to higher prices, 
but there will undoubtedly be numerous 
breaks which will enable bakers to buy 
their temporary requirements to pretty 
good advantage. On the other hand, a 
number of things indicate that prices for 
commodities have about reached the top. 
It seems that the money situation may 
serve to curtail further advances in the 
price of all commodities, and that a 
steadily declining market in everything 
may result during the next six months. 

Very -little government flour has been 
sold in this market, comparatively, to 
the baking trade. A few small bakers, 
especially among the Jewish trade, have 
purchased some of this flour, and find 
it works ver} well in their kind of bread, 
but the bigger baker can see no advan- 
tage in using it, even at the cheaper 

rice. The trouble is that it is practical- 
y all soft wheat flour, which is not very 
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good bread flour. Considerable, however, 
is being distributed by the retail grocery 
trade. 
General conditions in the trade are 
very good, sales keeping up remarkably 
well and no labor troubles of any co1- 
sequence in sight. Prices on other con 
modities entering into the loaf continu: 
high, especially sugar. Prices rang: 
114%,@18c per lb to the bakery trad:, 
depending on the connections the bake: 
have in buying their sugar and on t! 
disposition on the part of the broker o» 
jobber to handle their business on a fair 
margin. One jobber of flour, sugar ani! 
other bakery staples has been arreste | 
for overcharging the bakery trade, 0) 
sugar especially, and will no doubt be 
prosecuted vigorously for profiteering. 
Prices on lard, oils and other fats con- 


tinue about unchanged, although higher 


than 60 to 90 days ago. There is n 
much in sight, however, to cause any fu 
ther advances in shortening of any kin 
All other commodities remain about un 
changed, but are very high. 


Otis B. Durzry. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrynn., Jan. 24.—The sug: 
question has become acute. Dealers sa 
there is a shortage of supplies in the cit) 
and the active demand cannot be fille: 
Any stocks in hand are being doled ou 
sparingly, and at record prices. A lead 
ing grocer advertised a sugar sale, an 
people scrambled to get it at 25c 1I 
limit, four pounds to a customer. Bake: 
seem to have present requirements care: 
for. No promise of immediate improv: 
ment in sight. 

A general advance in the price o 
doughnuts, coffee cake, ete., was recent! 
put into effect by Duluth bakers. TT) 
increase in doughnuts ranged 5@10c 
dozen, making the retail price 35@40 
Former 15c coffee cakes are now 2(\ 
The boosts are not well taken by th 
consuming trade. Replacing of materia 
at prevailing prices forced the bakers t 
charge more in order to make a profit. 





NOTES 

Bakers report business generally fai: 
some aver that sales are larger than ly 
fore the holidays. They feel optimistic a 
regards the future, notwithstanding th 
existing uncertainty of developments. 

Electric Bakery No. 14, Second A\ 
enue West, Duluth, will be opened in th 
near future. Alterations to the buildin 
are under way, and will be rushed to a 
early finish. It will bake and sell 
retail. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, on! 
recently advertised the’ putting on tl 
market of a new bread, called De Lux 
It claims no better bread comes from an 
baker’s oven. It is wrapped, weighs 1 
lbs baked, and costs 20c per loaf to tl 
consuming trade. 

The Federal System of Bakeries of th 
Northwest opened its new sunlight bak: 
shop at No. 9 East Superior Street, Du 
luth, on Jan. 14. It now has two shop 
in this city. In addition to baking brea« 
rolls, biscuits and coffee cake, it ha 
established a new feature, a French pas 
try and fancy goods department. 
leader is the Federal Butter Krem: 
doughnuts. F, G. Cartson. 





Baltimore, Md. 

George E. Case has sold his bakery a 
Homewood Avenue and Eager Street t 
Isaac Silberg, who conducts a bakery a 
1315-17 East Lombard Street. Mr. Cas: 
has accepted a position with the Inter 
national Co. as its Baltimore and Wash 
ington representative. 

It is reported among the retail baker 
of Baltimore that a prominent wholesal: 
bakery is giving away free bread 01 
some of its routes. 

Henry Falsuch, 306 South Sixt! 
Street, has added a dough mixer an: 
made other improvements to his bake 
shop. 

Paul Kadow, 3039 East Monumen 
Street, has installed a dough mixer. 

August Heying, conducting a moder! 
bakery at West and Williams streets, ha 
added a divider and rounder-up. 

Harry Neutze, 2610 Jefferson Street 
has overhauled his bakeshop and _in- 
stalled a dough mixer. 

C. E. Meade, 1007 Asquith Street, ha 
installed a five-barrel high-speed gluten 
developing dough mixer, 
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January 28, 1920 
BREAD PRICES ARE FAIR 


Minnesota Department of Agriculture Inves- 
‘igates Advance, and Clears Bakers of 
Profiteering Charge 


Vollowing the advance of 1@2c loaf 
read prices in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul about a month ago, Commissioner 
\. J. Holmberg, of the Minnesota De- 
ment of Agriculture, has conducted 
exhaustive study as to the causes for 
idvance. Many of the local bakers 
called in to submit figures to justify 
iigher prices they were asking, and 
submitted itemized cost sheets show- 
hat bread prices in these cities were 
mable. The representative of one 
any stated that,-on a volume of 
ess aggregating $1,000,000, only a 
cent profit had been realized. 
testimony showed that the increase 
lue solely to the higher cost of flour 
ther jngredients entering into the 
facture of bread. Labor cost and 
ised delivery expenses were also 
r It was demonstrated that the 
that consumers would not use day- 
read was also partially responsible. 
summing up his report on the in- 
ition, J. H. Hay, deputy commis- 
of the department, says: 
he public is exacting as to the ex- 
e whiteness of the loaf, its use al- 
immediately following baking, and 
ompt and efficient delivery, sizes and 
il brands, 
is clear that, as a barrel of flour 
uces approximately 275 1-lb loaves, 
crease in the cost of flour of $2.75 
ust be reflected in a Ic increase in 
cost alone in a loaf of bread.” 
report suggests that the cost of 
‘’s bread might be reduced a little 
tandardizing the weights of loaves, 
nating special and fancy breads, 
several loaves in one pan, adopt- 
. cash-and-carry system, and the 
mption of palatable stale bread. 
entally, the report states that, if 
imers are not satisfied with the price 
ker’s bread, they might try baking 
me, but intimates that if buyers are 
ky” on color and quality of bakers’ 
they must be prepared to pay 
me, 


Milling and Baking Technology 
\merican Society of Milling and 
Technology has recently organ- 
section in Minneapolis and St. 
Two meetings have been held, and 

ittendance of the membership has 
ged approximately 35. The follow- 
ficers have been elected: chairman, 
ssor C. H. Bailey, of the Univer- 
irm; vice-president, W. M. Tink- 
»f the Washburn-Crosby Co; secre- 
treasurer, Professor John C. Sum- 
, of the Dunwoody Institute. 
meetings have been exceedingly 
sting. The local organization prom- 
to be very productive in the way of 
eration A better understanding 
g the technical men should result in 
irmity in the methods of analyses. 








\merican Membership Campaign 
» campaign to increase the member- 
in the American Association of the 
ng Industry bas been launched, and 
nmittee is now sending out literature 
e bakers of the country who are not 
ited with the national body. Lewis 
Bolser, of Minneapolis, chairman of 
nembership committee, feels certain 
the goal set will be passed long 
e the expiration date of the cam- 
1 is reached. 


Northwestern Bakery Notes 

Q. Calhoon has opened a bakery at 

etta, Minn. 

Bake-Rite chain bakery has been 
d at Fort Madison, Iowa, and an- 
is being talked of at Fairfield, 


lliam M. Regan, president of Regan 
bakers, Minneapolis, with Mrs. 
n, has gone to Florida for the re- 
der of the winter. 
e Davidson Baking Co., of Decatur, 
i, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
tal stock, by James T. Whitley, J. 
Walgren and A. E. Delahanty. 
lbert Lindsey, a baker employed by 
Korn Baking Co. at Davenport, Iowa, 
: despondent, committed suicide by 
‘ting himself. His body was found 
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in the bakery by a fellow-worker. He 
leaves a wife and a three-year-old daugh- 
ter. 

Miss Virginia Regan, daughter of J. 
J. Regan, vice-president of Regan Bros., 
bakers, Minneapolis, is to be married 
Feb. 11 in the Pro-Cathedral to Thomas 
J. Kennedy. 

James W. Taylor recently resigned as 
local manager for the Fleischmann Co. 
at Minneapolis, and has gone to Peoria, 
Ill., where he purchased the bakery of 
Henry .Kottrup, Sr. The shop is a mod- 
ern retail one, equipped with a Petersen 
oven, and gives employment to five bak- 
ers. Mr. Taylor will devote his entire 
attention to developing the business. E. 





has gone on record as pledging its sup- 
port toward bringing these meetings to 
Minneapolis. This seems to be the logical 
place to hold them, especially since the 
American Institute of Baking is now in 
operation. 





A Short Course for Bakers 

A short course for bakers is to be held 
late in March at the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. It is to be similar to that 
held a year ago under the auspices of the 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board, except 
that the institute is fathering the project 
this year. With the experience gained a 
year ago, with the American Institute of 
Baking under way at the Dunwoody In- 


George Wollman 


Mr. Wollman, of Minneapolis, is manager of the Flour and Milling Divi- 


sion of the Federal System of Bakeries of America, Inc. 


The system now op- 


erates upwards of 500 bakeshops, the flour for which is all supplied through. the 


Minneapolis office. 


A. Pratt has been appointed local agent 
for the Fleischmann Co., succeeding Mr. 
Taylor. 

The Flour State Baking Co., of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, has increased its 
capital stock to $2,000,000. Thomas 
O’Connor is president, and E. F. Foley 
secretary. The company is working on 
plans for its proposed new bread plant 
in south Minneapolis, construction work 
on which is to start as soon as the frost 
is out of the ground next spring. It al- 
ready operates two large bread plants 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul, and an ex- 
clusive pie bakery in St. Paul. 





Minneapolis Wants National Con- 
ventions 

At the suggestion of Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
director of the Dunwoody Institute, Min- 
neapolis, an informal meeting of bakers 
and others interested was held at the 
Minneapolis Club, Jan. 24, at which time 
steps were taken looking toward securing 
for Minneapolis this year’s annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry and also that of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America. 

The Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 


stitute plant, and with a larger corps of 
experts in charge, the success of this 
short course seems assured. 

A committee composed of H. W. 
Kavel, assistant director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Professor John C. Sum- 
mers and Professor C. H. Bailey, has 
been appointed to work out the details. 
One week will be devoted to the course, 
beginning Monday morning and ending 
Saturday noon. The schedule will prob- 
ably be so arranged that those in at- 
tendance will be handled in small groups. 

The instructors at the course will be 
made up of the staff of the Dunwoody 
Institute, the staff of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, local talent in the Twin 
Cities and probably one or two outside 
men of national prominence. 





Henry R. Newcomb Promoted 

At the annual meeting of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. held Jan. 13 in New York City, 
Henry R. Newcomb, executive super- 
visor, was elected one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the company. His many friends 
in the baking trade will be pleased to 
learn of Mr. Newcomb’s promotion. 
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FEDERAL BAKERY SYSTEM 


Headquarters of the Big New York Corpora- 
tion Moved to Davenport, Iowa—Milling 
Division Remains at Minneapolis 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
announced that, effective Jan. 19, its ex- 
ecutive offices, operating department, ex- 
perimental and baking school and adver- 
tising department were moved to Dav- 
enport, Iowa. The change, however, did 
not affect the sales or divisional operat- 
ing offices in New York City, Chicago, 
Oklahoma City or California. The mill- 
ing division, in charge of George Woll- 
man, remains in Minneapolis, as hereto- 
fore. 

The principals in the corporation felt 
that by establishing the home offices and 
general headquarters in Davenport, they 
would be able to render a more concen- 
trated service to every operating unit 
in the Federal System. 

The company has leased the top floor 
of the Hotel Davenport for its offices 
until such time as the Kahl Building, now 
under construction, is finished. The 
change will probably bring 100 new resi- 
dents to Davenport, Iowa. 

The officers of the corporation are: J. 
Reed Lane, of Davenport, president; Mil- 
ton Feder, New York City, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Hunt, Los Angeles, vice- 
president; Roy Mauvais, New York City, 
vice-president; Miss M. E. Fitzgerald, 
secretary and treasurer. 





Minnesota Retailers’ Annual 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Bakers’ Association is to be held 
in Minneapolis, Feb. 9, probably at the 
West Hotel, and will be followed by a 
banquet in the evening. 

A committee is now at work on the 
programme, definite announcement of 
which is to be made next week. A hearty 
invitation is extended to every baker in 
the state to attend. Outside bakers also 
will be welcomed. 





North Dakota Bakers 

The North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry is to hold its annual 
convention at Jamestown, Feb. 4. The 
association has a membership of about 
25. Special efforts are being made to 
attract other bakers ot the state to the 
meeting and to induce them to join the 
association. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, will attend, and will 
address the bakers. Lewis F. Bolser, of 
the Excelsior Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
will also attend as the representative of 
the bakers of Minnesota. 


Liberty Yeast Corporation 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, an 
outgrowth of the Distillers’ Security 
Corporation, of New York City, is build- 
ing a factory in St. Paul. Two buildings 
are under construction. The yeast build- 
ing is to be 70x70, two stories. The sec- 
ond building will be used as a garage 
and office. The company is now working 
three trucks. in Minneapolis and two in 
St. Paul. J. K. Egan is local manager. 
The parent corporation, which is known 
as the United States Food Products Co., 
has been incorporated with $40,000,000 
capital stock. It started in to convert 
several large distilleries into yeast fac- 
tories. However, it has changed its pol- 
icy and is now building small yeast 
plants in various parts of the country. 
With these units in operation, it figures 
it can keep within an 8-hour shipping 
radius from every bakery in the country. 
In this way it will be able to deliver 
fresh yeast to its customers, and ob- 
viate long-distance shipping. 

It now has units in operation at Pekin, 
Ill., Baltimore, Md., and Denver, Colo. 
It expects to open other plants at St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Boston, and Dallas, 
Texas, within 30 to 60 days. 

The United States Food Products Co. 
is now remodeling its large distillery 
holdings into food product manufactur- 
ing plants. It is marketing a sugar sub- 
stitute for bakers under the name 
“Levol,” and hopes to develop other 
products of a similar nature. 





The first year of the new Austrian re- 
public has closed with a deficit of 13,- 
000,000 crowns. 
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BAKERS IN THE EAST 


News of the Baking Industry in New Eng- 
land States and Pennsylvania—Many New 
Shops Opened—Gossip of the Trade 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Giusti Bros., New Bedford, Mass., are 
erecting a two-story brick bakery on 
Pearl Street. 

Morris Bardach, who has conducted 
the Boston bakery at 150-180 West Main 
Street, Norwich, Conn., is bankrupt. 

The Staples bakery will be located in 
the Carter property recently acquired on 
North Main Street, Brewer, Maine. 

M. C. Heuser has bought the Mary 
Savage bakeshops at 522 Westminster 
Street, and 1391 Broad Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. One shop will be operated 
at 522 Westminster Street. 

The Arlington restaurant, on Broad- 
way, Newport, R. I., has added a bakery 
department. U. S. Grant Cole is the 
proprietor. 

Fire damaged the bakery of LePage 
& Girard, 45 Elbow Street, Woonsocket, 
R. I., to the extent of $15,000; partly 
covered by insurance. 

The Fairfield County Federal Bakeries 
Co., Hartford, Conn., has been incor- 
porated, with $100,000 capital stock, «by 
R. S. Baker, Maplewood, N. J., F. H. 
Butehorn, Brooklyn, N. Y., and E. S. 
Hawley, New York City. 

The Banchor Baking & Canning Co., 
Boston, has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock, by G. Y. Banchor, F. S. 
Vickery and Thomas Nesmith, Jr. 

The Flag System of Bakeries has been 
incorporated at Boston, for $60,000, by 
James Otis, E. F. Gardner and Frank 
Wynott. 

Emil Blau is improving the building 
at 1312 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
to be occupied as a bakery. 

The Providence bakery, Norwich, 
Conn., is located in its new building at 
82 Franklin Street. 

Raffaele Pennasilico, Torrington, 
Conn., has sold his bakery to Pasquale 
Cardenuto. 

D. J. Smart has opened a bakery on 
Main Street, Millinocket, Maine. 

Charles McIntyre has bought the New- 
port (Maine) Bakery from G. W. New- 
ton. 


The Spaulding Baking Co., North 
Adams, Mass., has transferred its busi- 


ness to the Puritan Bakeries, Inc. 
E. E. Dyer, Rutland, Vt., is building 
an addition to his bakery at 161 West 


Street. 
The Liberty Biscuit Co., Boston, has 
been organized, with $100,000 capital 


stock, by Jacob Bermack, Samuel Levine 
and John Blume. 

A charter has been granted the Bak- 
Mutual Protective Fire Insurance 
Co. of Massachusetts. It has the sup- 
port of the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of Massachusetts and the Boston Master 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association. The 
company starts with a membership of 
over 50. 

Fred Steiner has opened a bakery at 
Falmouth, Mass. 

F. W. Walker has opened a bakery at 
Norway, Maine. 

Eberhardt’s bakery, New Canaan, 
Conn., is now operated by Williard & 
Schroeder. 

D. A. Weber is building a bakery at 
Milford, Conn., to cost $20,000. 


ers’ 


Rocco Fralliciargi, baker, Portland, 
Maine, is bankrupt. Liabilities, $632; 


assets, $34. 

The Merrimac Bakeries, Inc., have been 
started at Boston, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by J. A. O’Brien, H. P. L. Part- 
ridge and C. E. Barton. 

F. J. Goldie, baker, Newport, R. L, 
has made an assignment. 

The Jewish Corporation, of Lynn, 
Mass., has been organized to manufac- 
ture bakery goods and job flour, and will 


build a two-story brick bakery. The 
executive committee consists of Jacob 
Goldberg, chairman; Louis Kunian, 


Charles Chipolovitz, Morris Gordonitsky 
and Jacob Strome. 

The Spick & Span Bakeries, Inc., with 
$50,000 capital, has been organized at 
Boston by Patrick O’Keefe, J. G. Rein- 
hardt and J. G. Bills. 

Thaw Bros., bakers, Bridgeport, Conn., 
have sold to I. Fleischer, Inc. Many im- 
provements will be made. 

At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
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chusetts Baking Co., C. O. Swanson, of 
Fitchburg, Mass., was elected president, 
and Walter Dietz, of Springfield, treas- 
urer. 

The bakery conducted by C. E. Abbott 
& Son on Main Street, Bridgton, Maine, 
has been burned. 

The National System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop on Essex Street, Salem, 
Mass. 

The Waterbury (Conn.) Baking Co., 
North Main Street, has been sold to E. F. 
Cole. 

About 50 bakers of Vermont met at 
Montpelier recently with H. N. Davis, 
inspector of weights and seals, to discuss 
the new ruling of Attorney-General 
Archibald" which provides that all 
wrapped breads must be marked with 
their exact weight. The ruling of the 
attorney-general is that a wrapped loaf 
of bread constitutes a package. Most 
bakers were already marking their bread, 
but a few were not, and the meeting was 
called to acquaint them with the law. 
George West, of White River Junction, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. 

The plant of the Mayflower Baking 
Co., Inc., New Bedford, Mass., which was 
completed about three months ago, has 
been burned, with a loss of over $50,000. 
About 1,500 bbls of flour were ruined. 
D. J. Jarry, president and manager, 
stated that the plant will be rebuilt at 
once. 

The Carpenter bakery, on Strongs Ave- 
nue, Rutland, Vermont, has been en- 
larged by a brick addition and another 
bread oven installed. 

P. Muro, Wooster Street, New Haven, 
Conn., is making alterations to his bak- 
ery. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The bakery of Serbin Bros., on Oak 
Street, Pittsburgh, has been burned, with 
a loss of $8,000. Two carloads of flour 
were ruined. 

The Federal Supply Co., Johnstown, is 
starting a bakery on Main Street. 

Waclaw Piaseczny, Joseph Piekio and 
Joseph Sulka, of’ Pittsburgh, have ap- 
plied for a charter to manufacture and 
sell bakery products under the firm name 
of the First Pittsburgh Commercial Cor- 
poration. 

Extensive improvements have been 
completed to the bakery of J. G. Mailey, 
Latrobe. The workrooms have been en- 
larged and the plant in general over- 
hauled. 

O. H. Weakland, baker on Vine Street, 
Johnstown, has made an assignment. 

The Wilfley bakery, Hawkins Avenue, 
Braddock, has been replaced with a 
modern building. Another oven has been 
added, and the retail store enlarged. 

Robert Eberhardt, formerly of Brack- 
enridge, has opened a bakery at Wal- 
nut and Center streets, Natrona. 

Robert G. Arnold has opened a bakery 
at 810 Washington Street, Allentown. 

The plant of the Simon-Caplan-Glantz 
Co., on Carson Street, South Side, Pitts- 
burgh, is nearing completion and will be 
ready for occupancy in four or five 
weeks. It will represent an investment 
of $125,000. The firm now operates a 
bakery at 143 Fullerton Street. 

The Donahoe Co., operating a chain of 
grocery stores and bakeries in Pittsburgh, 
has bought property in McKeesport, at 
412-416 Fifth Avenue, for $135,000. A 
modern grocery and bakery will be in- 
stalled. 

At the regular monthly meeting of 
the Retail Bakers’ Association of Pitts- 
burgh, 25 new members were admitted to 
membership. 

The partnership of Nicholas Vine and 
Theodore Gavors, operating as the Lib- 
erty Baking Co., 220 Laurel Avenue, 
Johnstown, has been dissolved. 

John H. Mohr has completed extensive 
improvements to his bakery at 1320 Chew 
Street, Allentown. The bread and cake 
shops are now housed on separate floors, 
equipped with modern machinery. 

J. D. Vaughn, Berwick, is erecting a 
modern two-story bakery. 

The Shulz bakery, Warren and Walnut 
streets, Pottstown, is adding a shipping 
department, 100x120. 

John J. Long, 921 Liberty Street, Al- 
lentown, has his new bakery in operation. 

Improvements to cost about $30,000 
are under way at the plant of the Keb- 
ler Baking Co., Kane. 

H. B. Moyer is now engaged in the 
milling business at Erie, having retired 


from the bakery firm of Moyer Bros., 
Corry. 

A. Pisa has opened a bakery on State 
Street, Sharon, equipped with a rotary 
oven. 

Work on the addition to the plant of 
Braun Bros. & Co., Island and Mag- 
nolia avenues, Pittsburgh, is nearing 
completion. Eight steam bread ovens 
will be installed. 

The Ivins Baking Co. has leased a 
building at 619 North Broad Street, Phil- 
adelphia, where it will operate a bakery. 

William T. Brown, one of the oldest 
bakers in Pittsburgh, died Jan. 1, aged 
98. He was born in England, and came 
to the United States in 1832. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, 11 grandchildren and 
13 great-grandchildren. 

Bakers at New Castle have advanced 
bread prices from 81% and 12%%c to 10 
and 141,¢. 

Cash Offcut, who has operated the 
City bakery, Grove City, for a number 
of years, has leased the plant for two 
years to G. W. Burkard, of Punxsutaw- 
ney. Mr. and Mrs. Offcut have gone to 
Florida for the winter. 

C. J. Layfield, proprietor Kolb’s bak- 
ery, Scranton, distributed $1,000 as 
bonuses among his 70 employees. 

The Beth-Allen Baking Co., Ritters- 
ville, near Allentown, is in operation. 
The plant was erected at a cost of $300,- 
000, and contains six ovens. 

J. Harry Woorrimce. 


Oscar J. Vogl 

Oscar J. Vogl was recently appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration, of Pittsburgh, Pa., having been 





Oscar James Vogl 


connected with this concern since Oc- 


tober, 1919. 
Mr. Vogl is well known to bakers, hav- 


ing been prominently connected with 
large food enterprises throughout the 
country in recent years. At one time 


he conducted a food campaign for the 
Chicago Sunday Examiner. He also or- 
ganized the Standardized Food Bu- 
reau of Illinois, and in conjunction with 
same was a lecturer on food conserva- 
tion, addressing prominent women’s clubs 
on the “Low Cost of Good Living.” 

During the recent World War Mr. 
Vogl spent some time working for the 
American Relief Committee in London. 

Mr. Vogl was educated in both Europe 
and America. He first attended the 
private school of the Piarist Fathers of 
Prague, Bohemia, and later graduated 
from the Imperial Commercial Academy 
of Vienna, Austria, finishing his educa- 
tion at Albion (Mich.) College. 

Under Mr. Vogl’s guidance, the sales 
of the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
poration arg rapidly increasing. Sales 
offices and warehouses have been opened 
lately at Boston, New York and Chicago, 
and potato flour mills are in operation in 
Michigan, Idaho, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, A. S. Purves. 
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EARING ON BREAD PRICES 


issachusetts Commission on Necessaries o/{ 
Life Finds Recent Increase in Prices 
Justified—Public Is Blamed 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—The hearing 
fore the Massachusetts Commission on 
.cessaries of Life, which was held Jan. 
in the State House, Boston, to deter- 
ne if the advance in bread prices whic) 
nt into effect Jan. 12 was justified, 
ulted in a large attendance of bakers 
1 others interested. 
zeneral John H. Sherburne, chairma: 
the commission, presided at the hear 
He stated that there is an enor 
us supply of flour in this country and 
it it can be bought cheaply, but the 
sers insist upon using patent flours, 
nufactured from hard wheat. Th: 
ce of this flour has gone up, and th: 
sers put up the price of bread. Many 
yple demand the best quality bread, 
t as the price goes up there are ; 
‘at many who cannot afford it. Gen 
1 Sherburne went on to say that thi 
ad in France is far better than any 
ad he has ever tasted in this country 
1 that it is made from soft whea| 
ir, which the American baker will no} 
- for bread. This flour could be pur 
sed at present at a saving of $3.5 
‘ bbl over hard wheat flour. 
‘rank R. Shepard, of the Genera! 
king Co., said that each year the pub 
demands bread of a better quality 
n the preceding year, and bread of 
aper quality will not sell. His con 
n had experimented several times 
h bread of a poorer quality, but with 
success. During the war a cheaper 
de of bread was put out. The firm 
rted with baking 5,000 loaves a day, 
| before the end of the first week the 
put dropped to 500. The people sim 
would not use it. 
\lton Hathaway, of the C. F. Hath 
iy & Sons Baking Co., of Boston, said 
t his firm is now putting out a loat 
posed of 20 per cent soft flour, 30 
cent rye and 50 per cent hard flour, 
ch is to be sold to the retailer for & 
af. He believed that this would meet 
suggestion of General Sherburne that 
ers should use more of the soft flour 
n is done at present. Estimates given 
Mr. Hathaway purported to show that 
ing the past year the profits of hi 
pany have ranged between 3 and 
cent. During the month of Novem 
, the company operated at a loss. 
ohn Mitchell, a retail baker, of Dor 
ster, Mass., said that the bread peopk 
1 years ago could not be sold now 
» people want their bread white and 
et. When asked if he could not mak« 
t as good bread from soft as from 
1 wheat flour, Mr. Mitchell stated that 
did not believe so, and did not be 
e that any practical baker would ad 
anything different. He was further 
ed if he would try to put out som« 
id made from soft wheat flour, labe! 
s such, and sell it at a lower price, a 
sxperiment. He replied that he would 
ier let some one else do the experi 
iting, as he wanted to keep his trade 
aul A. Koehler, a retail baker o 
ston, Mass., said that he had not ye' 
eased the price of bread, but woul: 
1 have to do so, as he would be forced 
buy more flour, which would cos! 
more money. 
Jilliam Beebe, representing the Rus 
‘Miller Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
n asked about flour prices, stated tha 
Aug. 1, last, patent flour was sellin; 
13.05 bbl, while today it is $16.84. 
. P. Hubbard, of A. Hubbard & Sons, 
-ommenting upon the way im which 
smaller bakers conduct their business, 
that prices were raised by them 
never the wholesale bakers announced 
advance, regardless of whether their 
ness conditions justified it or not. 
was brought out during the hearing 
-many of the small retail bakers do 
keep books, and have no accurate 
‘k upon their business. They watch 
big bakers and the wholesalers, and 
n the latter put up their prices they 
ow suit. The question was asked why 
1} a step should be taken if they were 
ting by” without the increase. They 
ht to realize that, if prices were kept 
n when the wholesalers advanced, the 
le would be taken away from the lat- 
No reply was made to this. 
; seemed to be the consensus of opin- 
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ion among those present that the public 
is to blame for the higher prices asked 
for bread, as it demands a better prod- 
uct and refuses to use the product made 
from cheap grades of flour. General 
Sherburne announced, in closing the 
hearing, that the advance was evidently 
justified to a certain extent, but that 
the commission would at any time receive 
specific complaints relative to the price 
of bread. 


Louis W. DePass. 


CANADIAN BAKERY NOTES 

Morris Muirhead, baker, Hamilton, 
Ont., has sold his business. 

;\dward Boechmet, baker, Chesley, Ont., 
has sold his business to J. Christie. 

rank Bennett, baker, Blyth, Ont., has 
heen sueceeded by Thomas Wallace. 

On Jan, 17 the price of bread in To- 
ronto was raised le per loaf. According 
to baking firms here, le does not cover 
fully the recent advance in the price of 
flour, and bakers will be running upon a 
closer margin than in the past. 

Bakers of Montreal, who _ recently 
handed together and put up the price 
of bread, have been found guilty by the 
Board of Commerce of an infraction of 
the combines act, and ordered to dis- 
solve. The increase in the price is found 
to be justified, but the agreement en- 
tered into whereby the bakers undertook 
not to sell below a certain price and put 
up promissory notes to be collected if 
any one violated the arrangements is de- 
cided to be a violation of the criminal 
code, 

loronto, Onv., Jan. 24.—According to 
a recent bulletin issued by the Board of 
Commerce, the consumption of bread in 
Canada declined 4 per cent in November, 
1919. The average price of flour used 
was $10.63 bbl, against $10.72 in October. 
The decrease of 9c per bbl is taken to 
indicate that the trade is using more win- 
ter wheat flour to blend with Manitoba 
springs. The returns tabulated show an 
increase in cost of production of about 
one-tenth of one per cent per pound, in- 
dicated in cost of ingredients, manage- 
ment and fixed charges. The board also 
points out that the recent advance in 
price of flour will necessitate an increase 
in cost of bread of about 114¢ per 114-lb 
loaf, so that, where bakers were selling 
at Ile per loaf, they would be justified 
in advancing the price to, say, 121,¢. 

A. H. Battey. 








Boston Bakers’ Annual Meeting 

(he Master Bakers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation of Boston held its general and 
regular meeting Jan. 6. The session 
started at 3 o’clock, and considerable im- 
portant business was brought up. Year- 
ly reports from the officers, and financial 
and committee reports were read. A cir- 
cular prepared by Secretary Harzbecker 
has resulted in eight new members. 

The meeting was well attended, and 
standard weight of bread, fire insurance, 
elc., were discussed thoroughly. Past 
President Robert Rausch, who had at- 
tended a meeting called by the commis- 
sioner of standards, reported that prac- 
tically every member present was in favor 
of a standard weight loaf. 

l'wenty-four new members: were admit- 
ted during the past year. The building 
committee has been instructed to buy the 
warehouse offered to the association. 





L. M. Dawson 

L.. M. Dawson, who some time ago sev- 
ered his connection with the Collis Prod- 
ucts Co., Clinton, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the bakers’ products 
department of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, 

Mr. Dawson has been associated with 
the baking trade for 20 years. He first 
started in the employ of* the National 
Biscuit Co., and was with this concern 
about eight years. He afterwards held 
appointments with the Ward Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and with the Sani- 
tary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

In recent years he opened the office of 
the Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Association, at Chicago, and was with it 
about three years. 

When the Collis Products Co., Clinton, 
first put its powdered buttermilk on the 
market for food purposes, Mr. Dawson 
was engaged as sales-manager, and he 
had a great deal to do with the rapid 
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growth of this company’s product among 


the baking trade. Mr. Dawson was born 


at Indianapolis, and is now about 38 

years of age. He is considered one of 

the live wires in the bakery supply field. 
A. S. Purves. 





Lawrence Bakery at Lansing 

Plans are now being prepared for a 
new baking plant for George E. Law- 
rence & Son at Lansing, Mich. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of the bakery will 
be approximately $400,000. At least two 
Baker travelling ovens will be installed. 
The ovens are to be heated with either 
gas or crude oil. When completed the 
plant will’ undoubtedly be one of the 
finest in Michigan. 

Charles Lawrence, the head of the con- 
cern, is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess he has met with during the last few 
years. He maintains a winter home in 
Florida, a summer home on one of the 
Michigan lakes and a handsome residence 
in Lansing. 





New Membership Certificate Adopted 

In order to further stabilize member- 
ship in the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, a new form of member- 
ship certificate has been adopted. The 
executive heads of the association feel 
that actual membership should only be 
credited to those who from year to year 
renew and maintain their financial and 
moral support of the organization. They 
feel that those who meet this obligation 
are entitled to a current certificate of 
good standing. Therefore, the new cer- 
tificate that has been adopted is not per- 
petual, but certifies the good standing of 
a member for one year. 

It thus becomes a matter of pride and 
definite record for a member to display 
this certificate in his place of business, 
so that all may know that his obligations 
as a member of the association have been 
met. Those who for any reason do not 
fulfill these obligations will not be in a 
position to display a certificate of mem- 
bership in good standing. 





Among Bakers and Supply Men 

The Bake-Rite Corporation, Chicago, 
has introduced recently on the market a 
new doughnut outfit for window display 
purposes. The most attractive feature of 
same is the cleanliness which is made pos- 
sible by a white porcelain, nickel-trimmed 
sanitary jacket. The remainder of the 
equipment accompanying this device is 
of the same high-grade order. 

F. C. Panuska has recently been ap- 
pointed sales-manager of the Hubbard 
Oven Co., Chicago. He has been con- 
nected with this concern for about 20 
years in various capacities. Prior to his 
appointment he was for four years at 
New York City, as the company’s eastern 
representative. 

A company has been formed lately at 
Beacon, N. Y., under the name of Beacon 
Bakeries, Inc., with a nominal capital 
of $75,000, and has taken over the bak- 
eries of James W. Haver, together with 
real estate, and also the Beacon bakery, 
both located at the above city. It is the 
intention of the new corporation to build 
a model, up-to-date bakery for the man- 
ufacture of pan bread. J. M. Gantvoort 
is president, and H. Tol manager. S. T. 
Bannister is a director. These gentle- 
men are connected with the National 
Oven Co., which also is located at Beacon. 

The Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, is 
contemplating adding further units to its 
plant to take care of increased business, 
brought about by the large demand, not 
only for their malt extracts and syrups, 
but also for their cereal beverages. 

The Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill., has opened an eastern office and ex- 
port department on a rather extensive 
scale, with R. Guso in charge, at Park 
Row Building, 15 Park Row, New York 
City. Mr. Guso was formerly connected 
with the firm of J. Guso Sobrinos y C, 
Havana, Cuba, which represented the 
Champion Machinery Co. for five years 
and did a large business on the island. 
Owing to Mr. Guso’s ability and com- 
plete knowledge of the bakery machinery 
line, he has been placed in charge of the 
export department to develop business 
in other Spanish-speaking countries, the 
same as he has done in Cuba. 

At the annual meetings of the national 
banks of St. Paul, Minn., recently, many 
important changes took place. Six new 


directors were elected to the board of 
the First National Bank, among whom 
were M. W. Waldorf, president, and Eli 
S. Warner, general counsel, of the Wal- 
dorf Paper Products Co., of that city. 
Paul N. Myers, vice-president of the 
same company, was also appointed a di- 
rector of the Merchants’ National Bank. 
This concern is well known throughout 
the country, and manufactures extensive- 
ly cartons and veg em containers, 

The executive board of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
held a one-day meeting at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Jan. 26. 
Chief officers of the association were 
present, and some important matters 
came up for discussion. 

Joseph M. Bell, who for several years 
was secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Dodson Recip- 
rocal Exchange, of Kansas City, Mo. 
This organization is working in conjunc- 
tion with the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of America and other bakers’ associa- 
tions, the object being to provide fire in- 
surance on a mutual basis to the mem- 
bers. It is understood that Mr. Bell will 
continue to reside in Chicago. 

The Hayssen Mfg. Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., which manufactures a line of 
bread-wrapping machines used extensive- 
ly by bakers, has within the past few 
months doubled its factory output. An 
extension to the plant has been built, 
also an attractive one-story office build- 
ing, the whole covering about 5,000 square 
feet of floor space. The demand for the 
company’s bread-wrapping machines is 
largely on the increase. Orders are be- 
ing received from many parts of this 
country, and inquiries are also coming 
in from abroad. 

A. S. Purves. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The Dayton (Ohio) Biscuit Co. has 
bought a 43-acre tract of land, just out- 
side the city limits, for investment pur- 
poses, no new building being planned, 

The National Biscuit Co. has created 
a distribution department, which will 
control and direct the distribution of all 
the company’s ovens. Orrin S. Goan, re- 
cently manager of the Philadelphia bak- 
ery, will be in charge of this department. 

The Iten Biscuit Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
bought land at Memphis, Tenn., on which 
a large and modern cracker factory will 
be built at a cost of about $500,000. The 
building will be six stories and of con- 
crete construction. Work will be begun 
soon. 

A. P. Streitmann, president and gen- 
eral manager of George H. Streitmann’s 
Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, is visiting in Cal- 
ifornia, 

The National Biscuit Co. is erecting a 
large office and warehouse on Williams 
Street, Elmira, N. Y. 





Business Exceptionally Good 

C. W. Sample, manager National Bis- 
cuit Co., Minneapolis: The shortage in 
sugar, which still exists, has caused us 
some trouble in filling orders. We be- 
lieve, however, that in a few weeks there 
will be enough sugar to take care of our 
reasonable requirements. This condition, 
we believe, will maintain all during this 
year. 

The demand for our products has nev- 
er been as great during the past 25 or 30 
years as it is now. The volume of busi- 
ness since the holidays is just as great 
as previous to that time. Usually the 
latter part of December and the first of 
January are a little slow, but this year 
there has been no break in the heavy de- 
mand shown all through the year 1919. 
There have been a few changes in our 
price list. We anticipate a heavy busi- 
ness all through this year. 





Employing Bakers’ Association 

The annual meeting of the Employing 
Bakers’ Association of Washington, D. 
C., was held Jan. 14, preceded by a tur- 
key dinner. President Albert Schulteis 
presided. It was a very interesting and 
instructive session. -This was the first 
meeting held for a long time with retail 
bakers in the majority. Committees ren- 
dered their annual reports, which showed 
the organization to be in a flourishing 
condition. Five applications were re- 
ceived for membership from retail bak- 
ers. The election of officers resulted as 


follows: Alber 
Lewis Holmes, 
Milford, secreta 
er, treasurer. 
S. Ulman, chair 
K. W. Corby. 
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Bakery Situation Good—Prices Increased— 
Labor Situation Quiet—Many New 
Bakeries Opened 


Seatrie, Wasu., Jan. 22.—The baking 
situation continues good throughout the 
entire Pacific Coast. Capacities as a 
whole are larger than normal, with prices 
slightly increased over last month. The 
quality of bread has been improved, bak- 
ers making a better loaf than at any pre- 
vious time in the history of the business. 
Prices range 9@10c and 13@léc for the 
1-lb and 11-lb loaves. There is a ten- 
dency to increase prices, following ad- 
vances in flour and other commodities 
used in breadmaking. The fight against 
higher prices being waged by community 
committees and fair-price boards is still 
going on, the general public seeming to 
single out the loaf of bread rather than 
any other article on the list of daily food, 
upon which to make its attack. Paid and 
public investigators, however, who have 
gone into the situation thoroughly, are 
sanctioning the higher prices, and_ it 
would seem the baker is to be allowed a 
living profit. 

Bakers are carrying stocks of flour 
sufficient to meet their needs for months 
in advance, and are buying to the limit. 
Kansas flours are found in larger quan- 
tities than ever before. 

The labor situation remains quiet, al- 
though notification of a demand for 
higher wages is to be made at an early 
date in some localities. This is especial- 
ly true in northern California and Wash- 
ington, where wage scales are already ex- 
ceeding the limit. No definite action has 
been taken, and the matter probably will 
not come up for decision for another 
month. 

WASHINGTON BAKERS MEET 

The Washington Association of the 
Baking Industry held its midwinter meet- 
ing in Tacoma, Jan. 8. Delegates from 
all over the state were present, includ- 
ing a number from both the Intermoun- 
tain and Spokane chapters. The Oregon 
association was represented by about 20 
prominent bakers. 

Price conditions were discussed at 
some length, and the association went on 
record as favoring higher prices. Ship- 
ping into disputed territories where sec- 
tional territories overlap and price-cut- 
ting on shipping business were thorough- 
ly discussed. Unfair practices of this 
sort are to be frowned upon by the as- 
sociation. The convention unqualifiedly 
indorsed the idea of a better loaf of 
bread, and bakers were urged to make 
every effort possible to increase the 
quality of their output, in the face of the 
fact that the quality of bread through- 
out Washington has materially improved 
during the past six months. : 

The following programme was carried 
out at the convention: addresses on 
“Problems of the Baker of Today,” Gust 
E. Rasmussen, Seattle; “Co-operation 
and Advertising,’ Harry Henke, Seat- 
tle; “The Demand on America for 
Flour,” William Irons, Tacoma; “The 
Effect of Shipping on the Country Bak- 
er,” E. J. Sperry, Seattle; “Booster Club 
Activities,’ J. P. Stephenson, Tacoma. 
In the evening a banquet was served to 
about 120. The “Boosters Club” fur- 
nished the entertainment, which included 
a “Jazz” band and a number of vaude- 
ville stunts. 

NOTES 

The Ceres (Cal.) Bakery has installed 
a new oven. 

Mrs. Pfeffer’s bakery, Seattle, has 
been sold to George Goethals. 

A new oven has been installed by the 
Rice bakery, Wallace, Idaho. 

A Bake-Rite window bakery has been 
opened in Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Valier’s bakery, Valier, Mont., has been 
remodeled. New equipment was _ in- 
installed. 

Harry N. Nelson has opened a branch 
office of the National Coconut Butter 
Co. in Seattle. 

The Southern California Baking Co., 
San Diego, Cal., has let the contract for 
a new divider. 

Plans have been made by the Globe 
bakery, Fillmore Street, San Francisco, 
for remodeling. 

A new window bakery has been opened 
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in Long Beach, Cal., by William Pooley 
and E. C. Darling. 

R. P. Brinkman has sold the bakery at 
Mount Pleasant, Utah, to L. Thompson 
and Harold Madsen. 

A. Kraemer, of Kraemer’s bakery, Ta- 
coma, Wash., is spending a two months’ 
vacation in Honolulu. 

The Petrio Muzio bakery, L. Bascou, 
manager, Stockton, Cal., has let contracts 
for considerable new machinery. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
issued to the Maple Baking Co., Toledo, 
Mont., with $40,000 capital stock. 

H. D. Anderson, president Barker 
Baking Co., with Mrs. Anderson, is 
spending the winter in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Ben Zerstein, proprietor Royal bakery, 
Medford, Oregon, has bought the Bon 
Ton bakery of that city, and will com- 
bine the two. 

Charles E. Gray, Portland manager 
of Gray, McLean & Percy, accompanied 
by Mrs. Gray, is in southern California 
for a vacation. 

E. Karkmeyer, manager Log Cabin 
bakery, Oroville, Cal., spent a few days 
last week in San Francisco looking over 
ovens and equipment. 


Plans are being made by E. A. Rice, 
proprietor of the City bakery, Holbrook, 
Ariz., to remodel his entire plant, install- 
ing new machinery and another oven. 


In a prize float parade, held to cele- 
brate the arrival in San Diego of the 
San Diego & Arizona Railroad, the Snow- 
flake bakery was awarded the first prize, 
a gold loving-cup. 

Frank Rueth, the well-known Seattle 
baker and past president of the Washing- 
ton association, has sold his bakery busi- 
ness and announced he is going to take 
a well-earned rest. 


The Snowflake Baking Co., San Diego, 
Cal., is remodeling the interior of its 
bakery and installing additional equip- 
ment, including a new make-up unit and 
an oven conveyor, 

Frank Erath, Superior bakery, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, with Mrs. Erath, is 
touring southern California in his car. 
He expects to visit San Francisco be- 
fore returning home. 

Eddy O'Connell, of the Eddy bakery, 
Helena and Great Falls, Mont., accom- 
panied by Mrs. O’Connell, spent the holi- 
days in Los Angeles visiting his mother, 
who has been quite ill. 

A window bakery has been started in 
Astoria, Oregon, by the Downing Bros. 
This concern recently incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, and expects to op- 
erate a number of small bakeries. 

H. H. Haynes and C, E. Foster, of 
the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Portland, 
have incorporated the Dixie Baking Co., 
and opened a window bakery at Astoria, 
Oregon. They recently installed a simi- 
lar plant at Aberdeen, Wash. 

The new plant of the United States 
bakery, Portland, will be occupied about 
Feb. 1. Work on a travelling oven will 
begin about that time, and a new unit of 
make-up equipment and a large flour- 
sifting outfit are to be installed. 


The Log Cabin Baking Co., of Port- 
land, has completed extensive improve- 
ments in its building and equipment. A 
Joseph Baker travelling oven has been 
installed. The total cost for improve- 
ments amounts to about $50,000. 


Herman Lovenstein has sold his inter- 
est in the Twin bakery, Yakima, Wash., 
to his father, Max Lovenstein, and his 
brother Leo, and will retire from the 
baking game. Mr. Lovenstein plans an 
extended vacation and states he has made 
no plans for the future. 


M. Martinov, of the Butter Krust bak- 
ery, Salt Lake City, Utah, with Mrs. Mar- 
tinov, is spending a well-earned holiday 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Martinov’s work 
during the rebuilding of his plant after 
the fire in November made it necessary 
for him to have a long rest. 


J. Hervi, of the Hervi Baking Co., 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, spent several 
days last week in San Francisco inspect- 
ing bakeries. Mr. Hervi announces he 
has increased the wholesale price of 
bread to 10 and l5c for the 1-lb and 11,- 
Ib loaves, and that business is still good. 


Bakers of the West Coast will be 
pleased to learn that the Western Waxed 
Paper Co., of Portland, has completed a 
good-sized factory building to serve them 
with wrappers which haretofore they 
have had trouble and inconvenience in 
getting from the East. The company is 
incorporated for $250,000, and will put 
out a complete line of waxed paper 
goods. 


CALIFORNIA 

S. T. Vosgonian, an experienced baker 
at Clovis, has purchased the Clovis bakery 
from E. L, Hutchison, and will personal- 
ly look after the business. P 

Peter Boisseree, formerly of San 
Diego, who has been operating a suc- 
cessful bakery on Main Street, El Centro, 
has left for the East, where he has busi- 
ness interests. His successor is A. L. 
Webster, of Los Angeles. 

The Fowler bakery, Fowler, has been 
taken over by Cyrus Herman and Ray- 
mond Brooks. 

The Holly bakery, 6546 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, has been opened 
under the management of E. G. Smith 
and A. F. Wenter. A modern reel oven 
is used, and is capable of turning out 
220 loaves at a time. 

J. G. Rose, of Santa Ana, has pur- 
chased the Hollywood bakery at 1706 
Highland Avenue, Hollywood, and will 
continue the business under the name of 
Rose’s bakery. 

S. D. Montgomery recently opened the 
Old Corner bakery, Independence. 

J. S. Anderson, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco, has opened a bakery in the Still- 
man Building, Lompoc, to be known as 
the National bakeshop. A National re- 
volving oven has been installed. 

N. Schouten, of Schouten & Bieder- 
man, who recently bought the Model bak- 
ery, Santa Monica, Ocean Park, from M. 
Gilbert, has been in the baking business 
about 40 years, the last seven of which 
were with the H. Jevne Co., of Los An- 
geles. 

F. S. Crozer, of Salida, Colo., has 
opened a bakery at 124 West Street, On- 
tario, under the National System of 
Baking. 

The new Bake-Rite Shop in the New 
England Building, Santa Barbara, opened 
this month fully equipped as an electric 
bakery under the management of Dr. 
W. A. Pike, of Los Angeles. A lunch- 
room will be operated in connection with 
the bakery. 

The Superior bakery, Sawtelle, has 
changed hands, H. J. Hardin and E. C. 
Sitiko having purchased the establishment 
from G. V. Noeth. 

John Thomson 
Star bakery, 
Brown. 

H. Bacon, Pomona, who recently sold 
his bakery on North Gary Street, has 
opened the new First Street Lunch Room 
at 218 West First Street. 

The Polly Ann bakery, 21 South Sutter 
Street, Stockton, is now under new man- 
agement, J. P. Cowen and Walter L. 
Brown having purchased the bakery and 
business. 

The building occupied by the Liberty 
bakery, San Juan, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Formerly called 
the Mission bakery, it was bought by A. 
W. King, of Salinas, who renamed it the 
Liberty. 

F. L. Prindle and Floyd Brown, for- 
merly of the police department, will 
open a modernly equipped bakeshop at 
107 South Center Street, Stockton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Eshelman 
have bought the La Verne bakery from 
O. T. Adams, and have added a short- 
order lunch counter. 

The Capital Candy & Cracker Co., Sac- 
ramento, has begun the rebuilding of its 
old plant on Second Street, and will ex- 
pend $35,000 on the new factory. 

R. Casawz has purchased the bakery 
of S. Bottero, Healdsburg. 

Davis & Balbo have opened a branch 
bakery at 3447 East Fourteenth Street, 
Oakland. 

The most far-reaching campaign ever 
put on by a bakers’ association in San 
Francisco to enlarge its membership was 
made on Jan. 5-7, led by William Foley, 
secretary of- the San Francisco Retail 
Bakers’ Association. A series of letters 
were sent to all bakery proprietors in 
the city not already members of the as- 
sociation, urging that they co-operate in 


recently bought the 
Vacaville, from W. L. 
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the protective and- progressive aid rew- 
dered the bakers by the association. 

The Alcazar bakery, 1821 Fillmor 
Street, San Francisco, has changed hands, 
the new Sige ey being Irwin )p. 
Stuart and William C. Grant. They 
bought the bakery from Getzert & Steir 
hauser. 

The remodeling of the California Bak. 
ing Co.’s factory, which will make th 
San Francisco plant one of the larges: 
in the West, is now well under way, and 
preparations are being made for the in. 
stallation of the new equipment. The 
improvements will represent an invest 
ment of $100,000, and include the build. 
ing of a thoroughly modern factory in 
the rear. 

The Leighton Dairy Lunch Co. has 
opened a lunchroom and bakery at 8s 
Ellis Street, under the management o1 
G. McArtor. 

R. C. Mason. 





Kings and Queens County Bakers 

At the last meeting of the Kings an 
Queens County Bakers’ Board of Trad 
held at their headquarters in Brooklyn 
N. Y., questions of public interest a 
well as those relating to the baking in 
dustry were taken up and discussed by 
the members. 

It was stated that there was no imme 
diate relief of the sugar shortage, an 
the bakers were advised to use sugar sul) 
stitutes. 

Counsellor I. Buxbaum promised t 
have present at one of the future meet 
ings an expert from the government in 
come tax department, to address th 
meeting. 





Canadian Baker in Australia 
Edward Parnell, vice-president an 
managing director of Speirs-Parnel! 
Baking Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., is vis 
iting in Australia, and is not expected to 
return until May 1. 





Louisville Bakers’ Meeting 
The Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso 
ciation held its annual meeting recently, 
and elected the following officers: Theo 


dore Von’ Boken, president; Charles 
Pfeffer, vice-president; Joseph Heitz 
man, secretary; Frank Kapfhammer 


treasurer; Joseph Schindler, sergeant-at 
arms. There was a very good attend 
ance. 





St. Louis Bakers’ Annual 

At the annual meeting of the Si 
Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Association the following of 
ficers were elected: Joseph Mahatscheck, 
president; E. Apel, vice-president; H 
Drosten, corresponding secretary; Wil 
liam Hoerr, treasurer; William Nus: 
financial secretary; John Hiefer, stand 
ard bearer. Trustees: August Gisle: 
Theodore Kiefer, August Schmidt, A! 
bert Mausshardt, John Ollinger. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the followin 
points, are given as below: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $19.25. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75 @7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50@9.75. 
Canned loganberries, gallons, doz $13.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 77c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 75c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 18%c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 18 %c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 17c. 
Currants, lb in cases 26%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 9% @16%c. 

Sugar, beet granulated, lb 13@18c. 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 25 %c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 27%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6@7. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $11. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14@15. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 75@ 
80c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 68 @ 
70c, 


Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 2ic. 
Currants, lb in cases 27c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $14.75. 
Compound, tierces, Ib 25%c. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 26%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.50. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $10. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 80c. 
Walnuts, Manchurian pieces, lb in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 24c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 25c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 25c. 

Currants, Ib in cases 35c. 
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he cold, seasonable weather has given 
a perceptible lift to bread consumption. 
Millers here are all busy, and jobbers 
who handle over-sea flour complain that 
they cannot get half enough to meet cur- 
r wants. The corhmission has been 
in driven to depart from the policy 
uouneced with a flourish of trumpets 
last October of giving out no more flour 
to millers for mixing into their own 

s. A week ago there were rumors 
thet millers who wanted wheat were get- 
ting flour in its place, and on Friday and 
Monday last a fair amount of flour is 

to have been distributed to millers 
who were in urgent need of raw material, 

could not get enough wheat for cur- 

requirements. 

does not follow that there is any 
ren! dearth of wheat, though within the 
past three weeks sales by the commission 
have been small, There is a good deal 
of wheat in the river unloaded, and such 
is the lack of cars and barges that there 
is no hope of getting supplies from ships 
lying undischarged in any reasonable 
time. The practice of the commission is 

ell wheat to millers on c.i.f. terms, 
leaving them to land and warehouse it as 
they can. Flour, on the other hand, is 
landed and stored by the commission. 
Thus a miller in need of material for. im- 
mediate use can be tided over his dif- 
ficulties by the allocation of flour, when 
he might have to wait a fortnight or 
more for wheat to take its place. 

Naturally, this practice is not viewed 

with favor by flour jobbers, who see in it 
. curtailment of trade which ought to 
e to them. It is all part and parcel 
of the endless difficulties which are a 
direct result of the great war. 

s regards the quality of the flour be- 
ing allocated to distributors for sale to 
jobbers, that given out now is in the 

roximate ratio of one bag of strong 
to one of colory, weak flour. There is 
no doubt a fair amount of Canadian or 
\merican spring wheat flour still await- 
ing discharge in the port of London. 
Millers and flour jobbers alike condemn 
the commission for buying poor wheat 

| weak flour, but they forget that that 
body, while it sells over-sea wheat and 
flour at prices in most cases well below 
t purchase price, has to account to 
t 
' 


British treasury for the losses its 

ling must show. Sin¢e control began 
we have heard too much of garlicky red 
ters and smutty durums and tough 
nitobas, but No. 1 northern Manitoba 
not be retailed at 60s, c.i.f., except 
heavy loss. The same is true of 
M‘.neapolis patents sold to bakers here 
at 16s $d ex-store. 
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OATMEAL 


he oatmeal market is distinctly easier, 

result no doubt of the big stocks of 

, oatmeal and rolled oats which the 
government is now trying to sell in the 
open market. In London alone there are 
109,000 quarters of oats which were 
bought for the use of army horses, but 
Were recently offered to the oat mer- 
chants of London, who were not disposed 
to buy. In the same way oatmeal and 
ro'led oats owned by the state are now 
being pressed on the market. Midlothian 
oatmeal is still quoted at 97s 6d per sack 
of 280 Ibs, with the special brand at 100s, 
but all cuts of Aberdeen are obtainable 


at about 86s 3d, a drop of 1s 3d on the 
week. American coarse cut is held at 82s 
6d, while the medium and fine cuts are 
steady at 80s. 

Midlothian rolled oats are still making 
97s Gd, with a special quality at 102s 6d. 
For Aberdeen and Irish rolled oats 95s 
is asked, while American rolled oats are 
quoted, at 77s 6d, but resellers have re- 
cently let this excellent article go as low 
as 70s per sack of 280 Ibs. 

MILLFEED 

The mills here are still turning out 
millfeed at a rather slow rate, due no 
doubt to irregularities in the supply of 
wheat. The official prices of £14 10s 
and £12 10s for middlings and bran, 
respectiveiy, are readily made, and it is 
not surprising that there should be a sale 
for continental middlings and bran at 
£18 and £17 10s, ex-ship, respectively. 
A good quality of Plate middlings is 
making £19 10s per ton, landed. 

ILLNESS OF COLONEL ODAM 


Information has been received through 
the war office that Colonel W. T. Odam 
is lying dangerously ill of pneumonia at 
Bagdad. The first cable intimated that 
his recovery was doubtful, but more hope- 
ful news has since been received. It will 
be remembered that Colonel Odam was 
formerly connected with the London 
flour import trade, and later with the 
Canadian milling trade. He was on active 
service in France throughout the war, 
and won the Distinguished Service Order. 
In the spring of 1919 he was sent to 
Mesopotamia, and has since been sta- 
tioned at Bagdad. His wife is living in 
London, and is anxiously awaiting news 
of his condition through private sources. 


LESSONS LEARNED THROUGH CONTROL 


In the London Miller of Jan. 
interesting article appears on the les- 
sons that have been learned by the mill- 
ers of this country through government 
control, and how the rules they have been 
compelled to obey have all tended to- 
ward efficiency. The writer of the arti- 
cle says that it ‘came as a rude shock to 
scores of worthy millers to learn for the 
first time that it was actually necessary 
to account for practically every ounce of 
raw material, and their eyes were opened 
to many serious leakages, usually long- 
standing ones, which but for the system 
forced upon them would have remained 
undiscovered. 

The larger miller had long ago found 
it necessary to make these returns, but 
the smaller one rarely had a proper idea 
of the actual costs, his chief calculation 
being a very approximate average of the 
cost of his grist, etc., and then followed 
a heart-breaking attempt to keep in line 
with his bigger brethren. A simple sys- 
tem of produce sheets, stock-taking, etc., 
would have soon shown him where his 
balance was going, and there is no rea- 
son why he should not compete with the 
larger miller successfully if modern 
methods are employed. 

Another very necessary innovation by 
the flour mills committee, i.e., the gov- 
ernment, was that delivery charges should 
be passed on to the customer. The mill- 
ing trade, except under compulsion, 
would never have come into line*in this 
respect. The bag question was also put 
on a sane footing. Many millers in the 
past had been practically ruined by their 
sack account alone. Now all empties 
are returned or charged for. Straight- 
run flour has been another boon both to 
the miller and the baker, and it is hoped 
that the millers will not go back to their 
numerous divides, with their attendant 
evils of irregular flour and complicated 
bookkeeping. Control has also to a large 
extent been responsible for the standard- 
ization of wages in the milling trade. 
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Milling, from being one of the worst- 
paid trades, carried on often under 
wretched conditions, has now become one 
of the best, and the conditions very con- 
siderably improved. Thus control, in spite 
of its many drawbacks, will have proved 
a blessing to many of the millers. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN MILLING 


The London Miller alludes, in its issue 
of Jan. 5, to the widespread desire prev- 
alent for instruction in milling by mill 
operatives and master millers. This has 
resulted in the formation of classes for 
instruction in milling throughout the 
country, and the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers has allocated 
funds for this specific purpose. One 
great handicap to the students is the 
lack of an up-to-date textbook on mill- 
ing. No book of the kind has been writ- 
ten for a number of years, and if a 
good one were forthcoming it would be 
eagerly pounced upon. Meantime the 
London Miller is endeavoring to fill the 
need, as far as possible, by its technical 
articles each month, which have been a 
feature of the paper for some years, and 
has decided to hold competitions, offer- 
ing money prizes as awards. 


ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the London 
Flour Trade Association was held Jan. 
7, and the following officers were elected: 
president, R. Henderson, of Barton, 
Henderson & Co; vice-president, F. T. 
Collins, of Stannard, Collins & Co; hon- 
orary secretary, J. H. Pillman, of Pill- 
man & Phillips; honorary treasurer, P. 
Drakeford, of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd. 


LONDON FLOUR TRADE 


NOTES 

A. Garnham & Co., flour importers of 
London, will move into new offices on 
Feb. 7, at 62, Crutched Friars, London, 
E. C, 2, where, in future, all correspond- 
ence with the firm should be addressed. 

O. D. Fisher, first vice-president and 
general manager of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., of Seattle, Wash., and W: S. 
Allen, assistant manager of the firm, 
reached London Jan. 6, and report having 
had a very pleasant voyage on the Maure- 
tania. They will spend two weeks in 
London before proceeding to the Conti- 
nent. Mr. Fisher is accompanied by his 
wife and daughter. 

A change has been made in the consti- 
tution of the firm of P. Penn, of Rotter- 
dam, Holland, which has. been turned 
into a limited company, and in future 
will trade under the style of P. Penn’s 
Trading Co., Ltd. Piet Penn has been 
appointed the managing director, and F. 
J. Buytendyk C. Jzn will act as manager 
of the company. The firm will handle 
grain, seed, pulse, flour, oils, etc., both for 
its own account and on commission. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JAN. 4 

The millers of Scotland, like their con- 
freres in England, have perforce to tol- 
erate the continuance of control for a 
further indefinite period. Toward the 
end of the year, when it became known 
that the prime minister was sorry for the 
indiscretion he made in announcing that 
the bread subsidy had to go, no one in 
the trade deluded himself with the belief 
that control would be allowed to lapse at 
the end of December. There has, ac- 
cordingly, been no surprise at its auto- 
matic continuance, although, needless to 
say, no one with a free choice would 
have the system maintained if a way out 
could be found. Meanwhile, new instruc- 
tions have come to hand regarding the 
proportion of Manitoba wheat which has 
to be ground. In August of last year, 
when an inquiry was addressed to the 
wheat commission from a Scottish firm 
as to the security of supplies of this 


class of wheat, the commission readily 
gave assurance that all was well. 

The latest instructions now prescribe 
for the conservation of stocks because 
the supply of Manitoba wheat available 
is very restricted. English, Welsh and 
Irish millers may use only 15 per cent of 
the Manitoba wheat, and here in Scotland 
the permissible proportion is 25 per cent. 
It is not long since the proportion was 
only 20 per cent, so that the new instruc- 
tion represents an improvement, and the 
flour product is likely to be more ac- 
ceptable to our bakers. It seems useless 
to speculate on how long the home- 
milling trade will remain subject to offi- 
cial regulation. 

Everything obviously depends on 
whether the government ever has the 
pluck to steer a course that will raise 
the price of bread to the consumer. If 
we must wait till the price of wheat in 
the world falls to a level that will permit 
of flour being milled here at the present 
standard rate of 44g per 280 lbs, then no 
one can possibly lift the veil. The gov- 
ernment is veering more every day to a 
policy of opportunism, but with all its 
caution we might easily see the author 
of the bread subsidy, Lloyd-George, out 
of office and a Labor prime minister in 
his place before the cost of bread to con- 
sumers is again selling at an economic 
level. 

Meanwhile, both the actual cost of 
wheat in North America and the adverse 
rate of exchange are growing against us, 
and it goes without saying that in these 
circumstances, having regard also to the 
intuition of the British public that bread 
is the cheapest of all foods at present, 
the burden of the bread subsidy, which 
last year exceeded £50,000, is swelling 
daily almost visibly. 

Sir James Wilson, a leading agricul- 
tural statistician in Scotland, whose fore- 
cast of a fall in wheat prices last autumn 
was noted in this column, continues his 
hobby of surveying the world’s wheat 
outlook. His latest contribution to the 
press seeks in an unobtrusive way to ex- 
plain the absence of his pre dicted cheap- 
ening of prices by referring to weather 

vagaries in India, the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, and Australia. 
He estimates the British demand in im- 
ports for the year ending in June at 
36,000,000 qrs, compared with 26,000.000 
in 1917-18 and 34,000,000 before the war. 

In his conclusions he states that “there 
will probably be a period of violent 
speculation in the United States,” and in 
support of this statement he quotes the 
rise in prices in New York, St. Louis and 
Minneapolis following the removal on 
Dec. 15 of the embargo on exports and 
imports. “Unless,” he says, “a large 
quantity of wheat can be obtained from - 
Russia, the cost of wheat landed in this 
country does not seem likely to fall for 
some time, although there will probably 
be a continued fall in the rates of ocean 
freights as more steamers become avail- 
able. Meanwhile, the less wheat we con- 
sume in this country and the more we 
grow here and in the British Empire the 
better.” 

On the subject of flour control, the 
Mark Lane correspondent of the Glasgow 
Herald states that the total supply of 
flour necessary to meet full needs for a 
year is commonly put at about 40,000,000 
sacks. Of this total a little over 7,000,000 
have been imported in the last 50 weeks. 
The government holds about 50,000 sacks 
at Liverpool and 108,000 at Manchester, 
and perhaps Glasgow and London hold 
500,000 sacks between them. The total 
stocks of imported flour in all hands are 
not reckoned as exceeding 1,000,000 sacks. 
“The intense unpopularity of control,” he 
adds, “resides in the refusal of the gov- 
ernment to disclose the ingredients of the 
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flour which it tenders. The need for the 
secrecy and. for the variations that occur 
have never been revealed.” 


IRISH MARKETS, JAN. 5 
The year 1920 opens without any spe- 
cial feature in the trade. The hope held 
out some months ago that at the begin- 
ning of the new year control would, at 
any rate, be off to such an extent as to 
allow importers to resume business on a 


small scale, has not been realized; in ~ 


fact, decontrol is apparently as far off 
as ever. To permit of business, American 
millers would have to come down con- 
siderably in price if control was off, or 
everything in the breadstuff line would 
have to advance on this side, and an ad- 
vance in bread at this stage is a thing 
the government would not face. 


The usual quantities of imported flour’ 


have been allocated during the week, but 
there has been a change in the quality. 
Bakers will have to be satisfied with the 
softer varieties, and even the flour being 
sold by Liverpool importers, ex-store Liv- 
erpool will not help, as it is practically 
all Australian flour. The demand for 
flour is fairly good, though the influx of 
imported flour from Liverpool has 
brought out more sellers than buyers. 
Home millers are very busy, and have 
no stock of any class of flour. Bakers 
will have enough strong flour from recent 
allotments to carry on in the meantime, 
but: they will have to spin it out pending 
a further arrival of over-sea Minneapolis 
or Canadian hard wheat flours. A Head 
Line boat due here shortly from New 
Orleans may possibly ease the situation. 


OATMEAL 

Oats have fallen flat. There is a very 
dull demand at all country markets at 
the prices ranging £14@15 per ton of 
2,240 Ibs. On the other hand, there is no 
pressure to sell, owing to the scarcity of 
corn meal and shortage of corn. Farm- 
ers are getting their oats smashed up, 
and using it as a substitute for their 
stock. Oatmeal is very dull. American 
can be bought either ex-quay Belfast or 
Dublin at 77s 6d@79s per 280 lbs, which 
is slightly lower than a week ago. Irish 
is also weaker, some cuts being obtainable 
at 80s. American flake is freely offered 
in bulk at the same price, although some 
of the finer qualities are 2s per sack 
more. The oatmeal trade is in a dull 
state, with a stock of American on hand 
which will not be disposed of at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption for some time. 
The fact that shipment prices are much 
above these figures seems to have no 
bearing on the situation. 


FEED 

Mill offals are a good market as far 
as the home manufactured stuff is con- 
cerned. There is a good inquiry from the 
mills, which are completely without stock, 
at the unchanged price of £16 per ton 
for middlings and £14 for bran, sacks 
included. Foreign pollards are about £4 
per ton above this figure. 

Indian corn meal is off the market in 
the north of Ireland. Belfast and dis- 
trict mills are shut down for want of 
corn, and anything offering is mostly in 
the hands of dealers, coupled with some 
white meal from a cargo recently arrived 
from Africa, all of which is being sold 
at £21 per ton, the government controlled 
price. Dublin and the south are a little 
better off, but farmers. generally have to 
depend on their home-grown produce. 

Linseed cakes are very firm in price. 
Wholesale merchants and distributors are 
selling at about £27 per ton, free on 
rail, Belfast or Dublin. American cot- 
tonseed meal is selling at about £26 per 
ton, and home-manufactured cake at 
about £27, in retail quantities. Cotton- 
seed meal, however, of 38 per cent al- 
buminoids and 7 per cent oil, is being 
offered at £25 per ton, landed Belfast 
or Dublin. Home-manufactured cake of 
the same analysis can be had at 10s more. 
All these classes of feedingstuffs are 
tending dearer. 





Milwaukee Bakers Elect Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Master Bakers’ Association, held 
at the Blatz Hotel, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Joseph Poehlmann, 
president; Martin Tyborsky, vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar Ruppin, recording secretary ; 
Bernard Schmidt, financial secretary; 
Martin Ott, treasurer, 
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New York, N. Y., Jan. 24.—Slowly but 
surely this country is remedying the high 
cost of living and its attendant evils. 
The American people in the last analysis 
are generally willing to “face the music.” 
When they see that a reform is necessary 
they make up their minds to put it 
through and begin the process of 
strengthening their financial position 
without undue delay. This is precisely 
what this nation is going through today. 
It is doing its best to cure the terrific 
burden of high prices. As an important 
step it is contracting its over-inflated cur- 
rency and getting down its loan account. 
All this takes nerve, for it is much more 
difficult to contract than it is to expand. 


READJUSTMENT 

A financial expert who has been in con- 
ference with strong men, and who is him- 
self an earnest student of investment 
conditions, sized up the situation in these 
words: “We, as a nation, are getting 
down to earth again after four or five 
years of enormous profits and high, prices. 
Our position, like that of other belliger- 
ent countries, has’ been fearfully over- 
extended. The dollar of 1920 has no 
greater purchasing power than 33c had 
in 1896, the year of the first Bryan cam- 
paign. This is no chance remark, for the 
calculation has been confirmed by such 
a high expert as Professor Irving Fisher, 
of Yale University. 

“IT expect to see, the present readjust- 
ment continue until American business is 
put upon a safe basis once more, and 
most of the inflation corrected. Wall 
Street has already undergone a good deal 
of this readjustment, and now the process 
has reached the business community and 
is likely to continue a factor in mercan- 
tile affairs until the situation has been 
remedied. High prices have become an 
intolerable burden for the nation. Dis- 
aster would be inevitable if the nation 
disregarded the weak points of a situa- 
tion which is the natural product of an 
overwrought war position. I believe that 
we shall emerge from the process im- 
measurably stronger and better able to 
assume the responsibilities of world lead- 
ership in financial affairs.” 

SPECULATION 

The stock market has given a good 
account of itself. Seasoned securities 
have stood the test of heavy liquidation, 
and in many cases have passed from 
weak to strong hands. Highly inflated 
shares have been to a considerable extent 
deflated. The process of deflation is in 
progress, and will be continued until most 
of the water has been squeezed out of the 
dangerous speculative issues. The public 
has not been an important factor in the 
market since the severe break which was 
emphasized by the November collapse. 
The speculative pools and professional 
traders have become quite cautious again. 
Much of the professional participation 
has been on the bear side. The technical 
position of the stock market has been 
strengthened and, unless unforeseen dis- 
asters are encountered, the general mar- 
ket will be in position to take a good 
rise before long. 

MONEY OUTLOOK 

The dominating influence in the invest- 
ment situation today is the money mar- 
ket. The whole world is in the midst of 
a credit crisis. The demand for credit is 
so far in excess of available supply as to 
cause strain and acute tension in many 
quarters. In such a situation, it is natu- 
rally perilous for the banks to overin- 
flate their loan accounts. It is also 
hazardous for them to grant unproductive 
loans. These are the days when the av- 
erage banker has to think twice before he 
makes a loan, and if he follows the 
advice of the Federal Reserve Board and 
other high authorities, he will make sure 
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that the accommodation which he grants 
is put to a productive purpose. All these 
influences make it constantly more dif- 
ficult for the speculative borrower to ob- 
tain the assistance necessary to carry on 
his speculations. 

FINANCING EUROPE 

Inasmuch’ as this country has become 
a great international money power, it be- 
hooves bankers and business men to con- 
sider the money market situation in con- 
nection with the ever-increasing demands 
from abroad. A number of foreign gov- 
ernments are planning to market large 
bond issues in the United States if they 
obtain adequate financial support. The 
great issuing banking-houses of Wall 
Street will provide for these borrowings 
so far as they do not conflict with the 
demands of domestic borrowers. The in- 
dications are that a series of important 
loans will be put out during the next few 
months. 

The new Belgian loan, which has been 
a great success, was sold on a basis to 
return the buyer 7 per cent, besides of- 
fering the inducement of a possible profit 
from the exchange end of the transac- 
tion. The proposed Italian government 
loan will probably yield the purchasers 
about as high a return. Various other 
loans and credits have been negotiated at 
terms which mean that the investing pub- 
lic will be generously dealt with. No one 
can tell how vast a sum these impending 
demands will aggregate, but the situation 
favors large additional loans, most of 
which will carry the stipulation that their 
proceeds shall be expended in the United 
States. In this way this financing is all 
contributing to foreign trade expansion. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDITS 

The coming conference of financial ex- 
perts representing belligerent and neutral 
governments will be an extremely inter- 
esting meeting. The probability is that 
it will be able to agree upon a co-opera- 
tive form of financing, so that the most 
urgent problems may be solved and a 
scheme of systematic assistance formulat- 
ed. In any such plan the United States 
is likely to have the lion’s share. This is 
because this country has the largest gold 
supply in the world, and is much better 
able than any of the other leading coun- 
tries to finance the immense volume of 
reconstruction loans which must be pro- 
vided. 

Out of all these relief measures is like- 
ly to develop a volume of foreign trade 
which will prove enormously valuable for 
this nation. It is planned, however, to 
make the necessary advances on a safe 
basis, so that an undue supply of credit 
may not be granted. In the case of some 
such loans already made, it has been 
found that the borrowing nations were 
asking for a greater amount of credit 
than they could advantageously use. The 
idea is to eliminate speculative loans so 
far as possible, and restrict the borrow- 
ings to a sensible level of productive in- 
dustry. 

HIGHER DISCOUNTS 


The Federal Reserve Board is in abso- 
lute command of the American money 
market. It did right in raising redis- 
count rates from 5 to 6 per cent. It is 
exerting a wise influence, and doing what 
is possible to promote sound business 
undertakings and rid the situation of the 
evils incident tn an inflated level of com- 
modity prices. It may be depended upon 
to go after the speculators in provisions 
so that they will reduce their commit- 
ments and do business upon a safer price 
level. One -factor contributing toward 
higher commodity prices has been the 
tendency in various quarters to accumu- 
late immense stocks of grain, provisions, 
and merchandise, so as to enable the 
holders to further inflate prices. The 
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situation. has reached a pass, however, 
where it has become necessary for the 
bankers of the country to restrict credits 
to productive purposes, and to discoun- 
tenance efforts to carry huge stocks of 
provisions or merchandise in the effort 
to obtain higher prices. 

It may be said again that the Federa| 
Reserve Board is something for the 
American people to be proud of. The 
late Sir Edward H. Holden, the greatest 
London bank executive in his day, de 
clared that our Federal Reserve Bank 
system was the best banking system i) 
the world, and from what has developed 
since the World War began, it is appar 
ent that one of the most useful instru 
mentalities of the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem is the Federal Reserve Board. This 
has come to be the great supreme court 
of American finance, and because of ou 
leadership in international affairs, it ma 
be said that this great government boar 
has come to be the supreme court o 
world finance. 

TIME LOANS 

Whenever a situation arises where tim 
loans command 81% per cent, there 
good reason to believe that the credii 
situation has become more or le 
strained. Notwithstanding such a hig 
rate—abnormally high for a January 
money market—there is very little mone) 
to lend on time. This is because tli 
banks and banking-houses are not in 
clined to take the risk of having thei 
loanable funds tied up for fixed periods 
They prefer to carry most of their loan 
on call, so as to be in a position wher« 
their funds would be available in an 
emergency. Although call money is used 
almost exclusively for stock market loans, 
it must be remembered that broad specu 
lative movement is not attempted with 
the aid of call money alone. 

Prudent bankers invariably demand 
that one-third or more of their berrow 
ing requirements shall be protected by 
time loans. This gives them assuranct 
against the sudden calling of loans, and 
makes for permanency of money sup 
plied. Time loans are almost invariably 
secured by stock exchange collateral. For 
many weeks the quotation for this ac 
commodation has been higher than. tha! 
prevailing for commercial paper ani 
merchants’ borrowings. This disparity i 
natural, under the circumstances, for th 
merchant is always given the preferenc 
in money market operations. This is 
essential to the proper financing of th: 
country’s vast business, and means tha! 
the great lending institutions are carefu 
to support mercantile undertakings ahead 
of all other enterprises. 


WHAT IS AHEAD? 

Not for a generation has there been 
such January strain in the money market 
as has been witnessed this month. This 
naturally has given unusual interest t 
the probable developments of the spring 
markets and the outcome of the financial 
readjustment which has come to be thi 
overshadowing influence in financial and 
trade affairs. It is a safe prediction that 
the work of solving the financial an 
trade problems of 1920 will call for th 
exercise of the best ability which busi 
ness and financial leaders possess. On 
encouraging feature, however, has bee! 
the indication that labor is gradually in 
creasing its efficiency. 





Cleveland Club Joins National 

The annual meeting of the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Bakers’ Club was held Jan. 7 
John M. Hartley, secretary of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, attend 
ed and, following his talk, the Cleveland 
Club voted to affiliate with the national 
body. This, naturally, is extremely sat 
isfactory to all concerned. The acquisi 
tion of the Cleveland club strengthens 
the national association just that much, 
and the other locals that have not as yet 
taken action should follow its example. 





Annual Banquet of New York Bakers 

The United Master Bakers of New 
York and the Bronx Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation will hold their third annual 
joint banquet and ball Feb. 3 at the New 
York Maennerchor Hall, Fifty-sixth 
Street and Third Avenue. 





Exports of oil from Mexico were near- 
ly 80,000,000 bbls in 1919, 
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" PREPARING 


is now generally known to the Ca- 
n public that the flour millers of 
the country have been asking the Wheat 
Bourd for a general advance in the price 

uur, but the reasons underlying this 

st are not so clearly known. The 
( ion at issue with the Wheat Board 
tirely one of cost of production, and 
not involve new or greater profits 


A CASE 


for millers. The recent advance in wheat 
; was accompanied by a rise in flour 
which millers maintain did not represent 
t full effect of the change in wheat 


As a result, the margin of profit 
NY irrel, which was never over twenty- 
ents, is now down to the vanishing 


order to make the facts of the mat- 
te itirely clear to the Wheat Board, 
milling industry is now making a 
| survey of its cost of production 
rious provinces and in various 
es of mills. When these figures have 
gathered and tabulated they will be 
to the Wheat Board and the gov- 
nt at Ottawa as a formal state- 
from the milling industry itself 
the subject of its operating costs 
profits. Subsequent action with re- 
to the proposed advance in prices 
ie with the Wheat Board. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 
ere is only a fair amount of busi- 
being dene in Manitoba spring 


wheat flour in straight cars, but demand 
mixed cars is excellent. Millfeed is 
irce that it is impossible to buy it 
it with flour, hence many buyers 
surchasing mixed cars simply to get 
the feed, and are endeavoring to resell 
the flour, even though it may be at a loss. 


Standard grade spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 


terms, delivered Ontario points. 

the market for winter wheat flour, 
is good. Bakers are now eager 
hasers of this flour, and the demand 


1eSs 


reater than the supply available. 
Buyers are offering $9.85@10 bbl for 


winters, in second-hand jute bags, 

f Montreal. Toronto territory would 
under Montreal, or $9.80@9.95 
in second-hand jutes. 

there is a fair amount of business 
ng in Ontario spring wheat flour. 
S ire not large at any time, as not 
h spring wheat is grown in this prov- 

The prices being paid are similar 
se for Ontario winter wheat flour. 
he Canadian Wheat Board is doing no 
ig at present and, as a consequence, 

Ontario mills are having difficulty 
ing business, on account of stocks 
our for export accumulating and 
ing them up. The embargo placed 
rhursday by the United States Rail- 

Administration on all shipments 
s the boundary by way of Niagara 
I ier will handicap the exportation of 
fl to British West Indies and other 
tricted markets. 


p oc 


MILLFEED 
emand for millfeed is very keen, and 


it is impossible to buy it except in mixed 
¢ with flour. Buyers are unable to 
Procure enough for their needs. Bran 


is selling at $45 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, delivered Ontario points; shorts, 
$5 
WHEAT 
Ontario winter wheat is in good de- 
mand, but deliveries are poor. The roads 


are blocked with snow, and there also 
seems to be a tendency on the part of 
farmers to hold their wheat in anticipa- 
tion of an advance in price. Quotations: 
No. 2 red, white or mixed winter, in 
store, Montreal, $2.33 bu; No. 1 north- 
ern track, Bay ports, or all-rail, $2.931/. 
OATMEAL 

There is only a fair trade passing in 
oatmesl, although prices are low in com- 
parison with the present price of oats. 
Rolled oats, $5@5.15 per 90-lb bag; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats; reground oat hulls, $33@34 
ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The market for coarse grains is steady 
and, with the exception of rye, prices re- 
main at last week’s quotations. No. 3 
white Ontario oats, 98c@$1 bu, point of 
shipment; malting barley, $1.80@1.82; 
rye, $1.75@1.77; buckwheat, $1.45@1.48; 
peas, $3; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
95%c bu,--in store, Fort William; No. 3 
yellow corn, prompt, $1.80 bu, ‘track, 
Toronto. 

NOTES 

The Dresden (Ont.) Flour Mills, Ltd., 
have been burned. 

The flour mill at Hensall, Ont., owned 
by Henry Cook, Sons & Co., has been 
taken over by Percy Pickard, and will 
be operated immediately. 

Representatives of the Ontario depart- 
ment of agriculture report that fall 
wheat at present is well protected by 
snow and, so far, has suffered little from 
the winter. 

The T. H. Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., is giving a complimentary bonus to 
its employees. In each case the employee 
is receiving the amount of 10 per cent 
of his earnings during the year. 

As a result of the keen demand for 
winter wheat flour here, 98-lb jute bags 
are becoming scarce, and, prices have ad- 
vanced 2i4c per bag. The 140-lb jute 
bags used for over-sea shipment have 
declined in price. 

A deputation representing the Toronto 
Board of Trade and other interested 
parties has requested the support of the 
Ontario government in securing the erec- 
tion in Toronto of a terminal grain ele- 
vator. It is stated that Ontario farmers 
are suffering considerable loss because 
of the lack of a central storehouse for 
grain in this province. Last year the 
sum of $1,000,000 was placed in the esti- 
mates at Ottawa for the elevator, but the 
item was struck out by Parliament. The 
matter is to be taken up with the federal 
government. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Jan. 24.—Consider- 
able business is being done in standard 
spring wheat flour for export to the 
United States on the basis of $15 bbl in 
jute bags. ‘There is also a steady demand 
from other sources. Some millers have 
withdrawn their travellers from the road 
on account of the flood of orders owing 
to reports throughout the country that 
prices were going considerably higher, 
which, however, has not materialized. 
Millers in most cases are only accepting 
orders subject to any change in prices or 
alteration in freight rates on the date of 
shipment. Sales of car lots are being 
made for shipment to country points at 
$13.25 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Mont- 
real freights, and to city bakers at $13.25, 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The market for Ontario spring wheat 
and winter wheat blended flour is strong- 
er, and prices have advanced 30c. A 
fairly active trade is reported in car lots 
at $11.95 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, net 
“ash. A fair trade is passing in straight 


winter wheat flour, with sales of car lots 
at $10 bbl, in jute bags, ex-track; bro- 
ken lots are selling at $10.50@10.60 bbl, 
in new cotton bags. 

Demand for white corn flour is steady, 
and prices are unchanged at $10@10.10 
bbl. 

Rye flour is selling at $9.50 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

The feature of the millfeed market is 
the limited supplies available. Millers 
are confining their sales to mixed-car 
orders, and limiting the quantities. The 
market is firm, with a good demand for 
bran at $45.25 ton, and shorts at $52.25, 
including bags, less 25c ton for spot 
cash, 

A fair volume of business is passing 
in rolled oats. Prices are firm, with 
sales of car lots of standard grades at 
$5.25 per bag of 90 lbs in cotton, and 
at $5.15 in jute, ex-track. 


BOARD OF TRADE SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Another epoch in the history of the 
Montreal Board of Trade was marked at 
the council meeting held on Jan. 21, when 
it was announced that the secretary, G. 
Hadrill, the doyen of board of trade 
secretaries in Canada, had retired, after 
43 years’ service. Mr. Hadrill will be 
succeeded by J. Stanley Cook, who for 
many years past has acted as assistant 
secretary. Mr. Hadrill’s services will be 
retained as consulting secretary. Mr. 
Hadrill was born in London, England, in 


1848, and educated at various English 
public schools. He came to Montreal in 
1874. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., Jan. 24,.—Severe 
weather is interfering with deliveries of 
flour in western Canada, but there seems 
to be no reduction in demand. Millers 
find the volume of their domestic sales 
wonderfully good for this time of year. 
In some parts of the West, difficulty is 
found in making delivery of flour. Prices 
are unchanged. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 
Ontario from Port 
Manitoba points 
Saskatchewan points 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) 
Prince Rupert 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 





lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 98’s, 


49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 

WHEAT 
to- 
of 


Receipts of wheat for the week 
taled 1,508 cars. This is a decline 
385 cars, compared with last week. De- 
mand for wheat is abnormally good. 
Mills are all short of their require- 
ments. The Wheat Board does its best 
with quantities available, but the move- 
ment from farms is disappointing. Sev- 
eral times the amount of present deliv- 
eries would not be too much for the mar- 
ket to absorb. Extremely cold weather 
over most of the farming regions of the 
West is interfering seriously with farm 
deliveries and the operation of railways. 
Following are the prices being advanced 
to farmers by Canadian Wheat Board, 


basis in store, Fort William, together 
with prices charged millers for same 
grades, in same position, per bu: 
Farmers Millers 
NO. 2. MOPTthermm ...cksciees $2.15 $2.80 
No, 2 northern ........... 2.12 2.77 
No. 3 northern ........... 2.08 2.7% 
No. 4 wheat ......ceseceees 2.02 2.67 
Se errr 2.02 2.67 
INO. B GROG) 2 onc cc revenue 1.91 2.56 
Bees GS GOED 6c cccsccveces 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made public. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for mill offals is far beyond 
the supply. The fact that all kinds of 
feedingstuffs are scarce, coupled with 
the relative cheapness of millfeed at its 
present fixed price, creates an abnormal 
situation here. Usually, at this time of 
year, western mills have surplus feed for 


shipment to eastern Canada or the 
United States. Prices for mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered, remain as 


follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, shorts 
$46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, shorts $45; 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, 
bran $37, shorts $44; Alberta, points west 
of Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; Brit- 
ish Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran 
$40, shorts $47; British Columbia, coast 
territory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are in a strong position, 
especially barley. Feeding demand is ex- 
ceptionally large. Oats are about 4c 
higher than a week ago, and barley 8c 


higher. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 95%c; No. 3 Canadian 


western barley, $1.797%,; No, 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.8414,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 
OATMEAL 

There is a growing demand for this 
cereal since the advance in flour, and 
prices are firmly held. Standard brands 
of rolled oats, in 98-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade in Manitoba, are quoted at 
$4.35, in Saskatchewan $4.50, and in Al- 
berta $4.60. Oatmeal, medium, stand- 
ard or fine cut, in 98-lb bags, is quoted 
at 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 

Demand is active, and prices hold 
steady. Quotations: white, $10.50 bbl in 
98-lb bags; straight grade, $9.50; dark, 
$8,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 

NOTES 

The quantity of wheat now in store at 
lake terminals is about 7,000,000 bus, 
mostly No. 1 and No. 2 northern. A 
year ago the stock amounted to 20,000,- 
000 bus. Receipts and shipments bal- 
ance closely at a little over 1,000,000 bus 
per week, 

or two years Canadian mills have 
been grinding flour at a rate of 20,000,- 
000 bbls per year. Their consumption 
of wheat would be 90,000,000 bus per 
year. 

F. B. McKenzie, manager Echo Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Gladstone, Man., was in. 
Winnipeg most of this week. Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie states that his company is fairly 
certain to take some action soon in the 
matter of replacing the portion of its 
plant which was lately burned. The 
financial loss caused by the fire was a 
severe blow, but as the parts remaining 
are too valuable to be abandoned, there 
is every likelihood of an early effort 
to rebuild. 

M. Liston. 





Coming Bakery Conventions 

North Dakota Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Jamestown, Feb. 4. 

New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, New York City, Feb. 9-11. 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, 
Minneapolis, Feb. 9. 

Ohio Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Cincinnati, March 2-3. 

Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Chattanooga, Tenn., April 
19-22, 

National Association of Macaroni and 
Noodle Manufacturers, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 22-24, 
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There was enough activity in the flour 
market during the past week to satisfy 
any member of the trade, whether buyer 

. or seller. Within two or three days, dur- 
ing the middle of the week, a very no- 
ticeable decline in price took place, large- 
ly as quoted by millers in the Southwest. 
Although at some of the larger termi- 
nals, like Omaha and Kansas City, wheat 
was sold to go to Minneapolis at around 
$2.80, yet mills in that territory reduced 
their flour prices 50@75c bbl. As a re- 
sult, owners of flour here began to make 
resales, and it developed that stocks are 
heavier than were anticipated. Jobbers 
who were bullish up to about a week ago 
have shown an inclination to be bearish, 
and have disposed of quite a good deal 
of their flour. Those of the opinion that 
flour prices are going to rule higher as 
the end of the season advances are pick- 
ing up spot lots; as an example, 95 per 
cent patents from the Southwest at $12.50 
@12.75, jute. 

The car situation is very acute. The 
output of flour in Chicago has been re- 
duced somewhat, mainly due to scarcity 
of cars; yet these mills are obtaining 
more equipment than are those at interior 
points. The Grain Corporation is taking 
the better class of cars for the hauling 
of wheat out of Chicago to the North- 
west. The Corporation appears to be in 
a position to make its own selection of 
cars and the number wanted. It is 
claimed that one mill in Minneapolis has 
at least 350,000 bus of wheat in Chicago 
that is to be transported from here to 
the mill within 10 days. 

The Grain Corporation has made a 
very strong effort through the press and 
otherwise to point out to the housewife 
and to consumers the low range of flour 
offered by the Corporation as compared 
with mill brands and higher grades of 
flour. In many of the retail stores in 
Chicago, hangers are to be found showing 
the comparative figures. It is said that 
since this campaign was started there 
has been a pronounced increase in the 
flour sold by the Corporation. 

Millers’ agents and flour brokers in 
Chicago claim that they are able to ob- 
tain 20@30c bbl more for flour manu- 
factured from Nebraska wheat than from 
that raised in other southwestern states. 
This is attributed, so they claim, to the 
better quality of wheat, especially for the 
manufacturing of flour for bread pur- 
poses. 

Rye flour has declined in price some- 
what, but not to the same extent as has 
wheat flour. Millfeeds are in fairly good 
demand, and firm, as compared with last 
week. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 

capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
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THE GRAIN MARKET 

Wheat prices have averaged higher, 
with advances of 5@15c for the week. 
Offerings were light, and a fair outside 
milling demand existed for springs, hard 
winters and soft reds. 

The Grain Corporation is shipping out 
its wheat as fast as possible, and is mov- 
ing close to 1,000,000 bus per week. Ele- 
vator people who originally made an 
agreement with the Grain Corporation to 
load 70 per cent of the cars sent to ele- 
vators for a week have agreed to con- 


tinue the arrangement for 30 days. It 
is said that one elevator house confiscat- 
ed 60 cars sent to load wheat by the 
Grain Corporation, and loaded them with 
coarse grains on a rush order. The Grain 
Corporation discovered the trick, and 
there was a big row over it. 

There is a vast amount of misinforma- 
tion going out from here at times that 
is not circulated among the general trade 
here. Recently, in an apparent effort to 
create a selling movement, a report was 
sent out that millers were trying to sell 
wheat bought from the Grain Corpora- 
tion. The party either did not know or 
care to know that the millers have had to 
sign an agreement with the Grain Corpo- 
ration to get the wheat, and are to use 
it for milling purposes only. 

A statement issued by the Santa Fe 
Road here during the week shows that 
there are 3,000 cars of wheat in the Pecos 
valley in west Texas, and eastern New 
Mexico, mostly in the former, that have 
to be moved. There are also 4,500 cars 
of milo maize and Kafirs, 1,000 cars of 
hay and 1,000 cars of cotton. The Pecos 
valley ships close to an average of 3,000 
cars of hay in a season. 

ADVANCE IN HAY PRICES 

Hay prices have advanced $1@2 ton 
within a week, owing to small receipts 
and competitive demand between ship- 
pers and local consumers, Cold weather, 
searcity of labor and cars are given as 
the reason for the small.offerings. No. 1 
timothy hay brings $34 ton, and prairie 
hay $16@30. 

RESELLING AT SEABOARD 

Inability to secure cars for shipping 
grain has led to reselling by the seaboard. 
Resales of 150,000 bus of rye were made 
at 41%4@5c under the May, the grain be- 
ing in store, and the seaboard holder did 
not care to keep it, with no prospect of 
getting it out. A sale of 75,000 bus No. 3 
and No. 4 grades of corn in store was 
made on Jan. 22 at $1.42% for the No. 3 
and $1.4014 for the No. 4, or 7@10c un- 
der the price in the sample market on 
track. A car of old No. 1 white corn in 
store was offered at $1.45, or 10c under 
the track price. 

Foreign governments have stopped 
buying grain for a few days, and some 
of the seaboard exporters have resold 
futures that were bought against possible 
purchases. Inability to move stuff is the 
chief factor in the grain trade at present. 
There has been liquidation in rye, and 
May rye is off over 12c from the recent 
high point. It is selling at around 5c 
over the January, and is the only grain 
in which the futures are above the cash 
level. In corn, cash is around 7e over 
January, and No. 4 is 12@15c over the 
May, so that the short seller is giving 
away a big premium for the privilege of 
anticipating the future. 


NOTES 

V. V. Corbin, of the Corbin Flour Co., 
is in New York City on business. 

Fred S. Lewis, of Chicago, was elected 
to membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce the past week. 

President L. F. Gates, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, addressed the farmers’ 
convention at Sioux City, Iowa, on Jan. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., left Thursday night for 
Florida. 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, left Chicago today for 
10 days or two weeks in the eastern 
markets. 

This office has an inquiry for a man 
to take full charge of the export flour 
business of a large concern with plenty 
of capital. 


All the various inspectors and em- 
ployees of the Board of Trade have been 
reappointed, with the exception of the 
attorney and weighmaster. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co. has 
bought a three-story warehouse at Jeffer- 
son Street and Austin Avenue, 120 feet 
on the latter and 40x150 on Jefferson. 


The movement.of wheat from the farms 
for the six months of the crop year, in- 
cluding the quantity used for seed, was 
560,000,000 bus, or 47,000,000 less than 
last year. 

Corn millers are finding business rather 
quiet, especially for flour and hominy. 
At the close of the week corn flour was 
quoted in Chicago at $3.45, and hominy 
$3.75, per 100 Ibs, in sacks. 

The Norwegian food administration, 
New York City, has been making inqui- 
ries in the past few days on rye flour 
values. The last contract of any con- 
sequence entered into with mills was in 
November. 

E. F. Hale, Chicago representative for 
the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., who has 
been seriously ill for some time and un- 
derwent an operation about two weeks 
ago, has so far recovered that he soon 
will be taken home from the hospital. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, Jan. 1, as compiled by the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were 2,245,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,489,000 Dec. 1 and 1,640,000 
Jan. 1, 1919. The loss in December, 1918, 
was 31,000 bbls, compared with 244,000 
last month. 

The United States had a surplus of 
271,000,000 bus wheat for export and 
carry-over on Jan. 1. This calculation is 
made by the Daily Trade Bulletin, and 
is based on consumption 500,000,000 bus, 
seed 93,000,000 and exports to Jan. 1 
130,000,000, making a total disposition 
of 723,000,000 bus. 

An order has been issued by the Rail- 
road Administration requiring 70 per 
cent of all grain cars at terminal mar- 
kets to be loaded with wheat for the 
Grain Corporation. The latter has 80 
per cent of the wheat in store here. Ship- 
ments this week were 1,106,000 bus, com- 
pared with 269,000 bus last year. 

W. C. Kreger, general sales-manager 
of the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, 
Salina, Kansas, was in Chicago, Thurs- 
day, on his way home, after having been 
in the East since late in December. In 
speaking of trade conditions, he said that 
he was of the opinion that the larger 
markets were not heavily burdened with 
flour stocks. 

Julius H. Barnes was quoted in New 
York messages Saturday saying that he 
was considering the removal of quantity 
trading on corn futures. The trade here 
considers such action as likely to be 
either bullish or bearish, depending on 
how they are fixed on the market. Some 
contend that it will bring in larger buy- 
ing; others that it will greatly increase 
selling pressure, as the big New York 
traders are said to be bearishly inclined. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., Jan, 24.—Flour 
business this week was very quiet. Mill- 
ers generally reported that the trade was 
taking just as little as possible. Ship- 
ping directions came in slowly, and mill- 
ers were obliged to force directions in 
order to move some of the flour sold for 
specified time. The car situation was 
bad, and millers generally had a hard 
week of it. Offerings of choice milling 
wheat were moderate, but most of the 
millers had sufficient on hand to take care 
of all orders. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were offered freely 
at $14.70@15, and straight at $12.95@ 
13.70, in cotton ¥,’s. 

The call for clear was slow. Some 
millers were able to place a moderate 
amount of fancy with the trade, but 
demand for lower grades was exception- 
ally light. Mills have a moderate amount 
on hand, and are anxious to dispose of 
same. 

Practically all of large bakers and 
wholesale grocers are well stocked up 
with flour, and bought but little this 
week. Sonte report stocks to last them 
60 days, while others are buying small 
amounts weekly. 

Outside mills report business quiet for 
immediate delivery, but have been able to 
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place a fair amount of business for 3) 


to 60 days’ shipment. Prices were quote:| 


at $15, in cotton 14’s. 

The call for Kansas patent was quic'. 
Some jobbers reported fair ‘sales ear! 
in the week, but later the demand f; 
off. Most buyers have fair stocks o 
hand, and do not expect to be in t! 
market for some time, except in a smal! 
way. Quotations were $14.50@14.75, co! 
ton ¥,’s. 

The demand for rye flour continu 
dull. Millers have a few orders fro) 
a scattered territory, and grind to t! 
extent that they receive directions. The 
appears to be very little interest in 
market, and prospects for a revival 
the near future are not bright. Pu 
white was quoted at $9.40@9.95, straig! 
at $8.70@8.80, and dark at $7@8.60, | 
cotton 1/,’s. 

There was no particular improveme: 
in the call for corn flour, mills operatin 
only part time, due to the car situatio 
Most mills have fair bookings on han, 
but directions came in rather slowly. N 
inquiry from exporters, and no busine 
looked for under existing conditio: 
Corn meal in moderate demand, a: 
grits slow. Corn flour was quoted 
$3.85, corn meal at $3.80, and grits 
$3.75, in 100-Ib cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barre! 
as reported to The Northwestern Mill: 


Capacity Output Per 


ye Serr 24,000 12,836 
Last week ......... 24,000 14,900 
EOE PORF cusnevers 18,000 2,500 
Two years ago..... 16,000 4,500 
MILLFEED 


There was a firmer feeling this wee 
due to colder weather and the light 0) 
eration of mills. Inquiry was better fro 
all sections, and shippers were able to « 
a satisfactory business. Middlings we: 
in best demand, and advanced sharp 
The premium between bran and mi 
dlings had widened, and prospects a! 
that it will continue. There was a mu 
better inquiry from the East, and shi 
pers were able to do considerable bu 
ness, both for prompt and deferred d 
livery. Transit stuff sold readily, ai 
good prices were obtained. Mills ha 
little to sell in straight cars, but are shi; 
ping out considerable in mixed cars wit 
flour. The call for red dog showed ii 
provement, and prices were advanc 
sharply. The state trade was good, a: 
country dealers bought freely. Stoc! 
are gradually being depleted. The co 
weather, with the heavy snowfall tl 
week, stimulated demand. 


NOTES 


O’Connor & Son, Darlington, dealers 
flour and feed, have sold to A. H. Shox 
ley & Son. 

C. A. Ogden, representing the We 
(Minn.) Flour Milling Co., was here t! 
week calling on the trade. 

Jefferson Brook, of Bernhard Stern 
Sons, Inc., with his wife, will be in Ca 
fornia about three months. 

H. E. McEachron, Wausau, who di 
continued the milling business eight yea 
ago, may re-engage in that line. 

The Weyauwega Milling Co., manufa 
turers of rye flour, have installed m 
chinery to manufacture pearl barley. 

E. J. Lachmann, of Neenah, who i 
tired from the milling business about 
year ago, is ill, due to nervous breal 
down. 

A. L. Hale has severed his connecti: 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., but h 
made no definite arrangements for t! 
future with any other mill. 

The Madison Seed Co., Manitowoc, h 
acquired the business of the Henry Le 
enhaugen Co. The Madison company w 
reorganized last May, and is reported 
contemplate the establishment of a bran 
house at Minneapolis. 

Milwaukee industry will suffer no se! 
ous effects from the embargo unless co! 
ditions develop which make it necessa' 
to extend it for a long period of tim 
Grain movement from Milwaukee to eas 
ern points has been seriously hamper 
all winter by the shortage of boxca 
equipment. Leading grain men are hop: 
ful that, through the embargo, relief o 
the shortage will be effected through th 
elimination of accumulated freight. 

H. N. Wirson. 
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ough some business in flour is con- 
ily passing, the tone of the market 
il. Buyers are badly confused by 
reneral situation, and are as far as 
ble keeping out of the market. The 
led drop in cash wheat prices has 

them feel that flour is soon to be 
, cheaper, and those in position to do 
‘e waiting to see what will actually 
] en. 
egardless of heavy decline in wheat 
however, flour prices have. not 
hy reduced in anything like the same 
proportion. There have been decided 
ctions but, in the main, prices are 
firm at levels well above those 
V 1 declines in wheat prices indicate 
t should be. This is accounted for 
( ie part of millers by the claim that 
they frequently have to pay much: higher 
for good milling wheat than are 
ni cated by the reported premiums. 

e trade is sharply divided in its 
secnliment as to the fairness of Mr. 
Baenes’s statement last week regarding 
the sales of government flour, consider- 
iny the effect it naturally will have upon 
the trade at large. Some hold that the 
1 et was higher than was necessitated 

he actual conditions, and others take 
opposite position. All feel, however, 

owing to the Grain Corporation’s 
ty to purease flour at prices well 

r the previously existing market 

, it is not quite fair for it now to 

» into the market in direct competi- 

with the trade and offer this flour 

rices so far under present levels as 
temporarily, at least, to paralyze busi- 


garding the sale of flour by the 
Griin Corporation in small packages to 
t consumer, a statement was issued 
this week showing that about 250,000 bbls 
0 e government’s stock had been thus 
( sed of since the sale was opened in 
December. It is further stated that one 
distributor in Boston has ordered 
15.000 bbls, to be distributed through 
ers in that district. In some in- 
ces this flour has been offered by 
hants as low as $1.39 for 1%%-bbl 


In connection with the sale of these 
ll packages to the consumer, an 
ising incident occurred recently. Two 
orts to the effect that the sacks were 
h under weight were received by the 
in Corporation, and investigators im- 
liately were sent to the homes of the 
iplainants, when it was discovered 
t in both instances a scale the limit 
1’ which was 20 lbs was being used, 
h of course would not weigh up to 
lbs. Both complainants were soon 
inced that they were not being 
ted. 
eneral quotations of the week in this 
market were: spring first patent, $15.50 
75; standard patent, $13.75@13.90; 
clear, $9.60@10.50; soft winter 
geht, $10.75@11.30; hard winter 
ghts, $13.75@14; first clear, $9.75@ 
10.75; rye, $8.50@9.85,—alk in jute. 


A NEW FLOUR CONCERN 
W. Craig, who for the past few 
years has been associated with the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, as ex- 
port manager, has announced the organi- 
on of the Atlantic Seaboard Flour 
Mills, with headquarters in the Bourse, 
Philadelphia. J. W. Craig is manager, 
and V. C, Sanham assistant manager. 
Associated with these men in the enter- 
prise is D. W. Dietrich, a very success- 
ful miller, who operates several mills 
along the Atlantic seaboard, the total 





daily capacity of which is placed at 6,000 
bbls. 
BALTIMORE HARBOR DEAL 

Announcements that W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., have concluded ar- 
rangements to build a large flour mill 
and warehouse at Baltimore have result- 
ed in such numerous inquiries at the of- 
fices of the company that Mr. Tanner 
wishes to make the following statement: 

“Individuals connected with the com- 
pany have closed a deal to purchase a 
very valuable and advantageously located 
plot of ground on the water front in 
Baltimore harbor suitable for the erection 
of a flour-handling and warehousing 
plant similar to that operated by the 
company in New York harbor. Title to 
the property will not be taken until May 
1, however, and any announcement as to 
the definite plans of the company in Bal- 
timore is premature.” 

CUNARD 

The Cunard Line has officially an- 
nounced the increase of its capital from 
£1,000,000 to £4,500,000. It is offering 
shares at a 30s ratio, ic, one for every 
two held. The new shares will rank for 
any dividend declared for 1919. The new 
capital is required particularly for new 
tonnage, 


CAPITAL INCREASED 


NOTES 

R. L. Jones, of the Lappin-Jones Flour 
& Grain Co., Kansas City, was in New 
York this week. 

John F. Kroutil, president of the 
Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., spent 
the week in New York. 

George A. Zabriskie, who is understood 
to have practically concluded his work 
with the Sugar Equalization Board, is in 
Florida. 

Clayton Robin, salesman for Samuel 
Knighton & Son, flour distributors, New 
York, was married,- Jan. 24, to Miss 
Mabell Dorothy. Hamilton, of White 
Plains, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puit.ADELPHta, Pa., Jan. 24.—The sharp 
drop in the price of high-grade hard 
wheat early in the week caused a radical 
reduction in mill limits of flour, while 
the subsequent reaction stiffened up the 
views of manufacturers. The general 
feeling is unsettled, and buyers lack con- 


fidence. There are still pretty liberal of- 
ferings of second-hand stocks, which 
were available below manufacturers’ 


prices, and these were sufficient to satis- 
fy the limited demand. Soft winters are 
in fairly liberal supply and weak, with 
buyers indifferent. 

Rye flour is lower, with demand light 
and holders anxious to sell. Corn prod- 
ucts are still largely nominal, with de- 
mand light. 

NOTES 

J. Rosenberg & Sons, flour merchants, 
have been proposed for membership in 
the Commercial Exchange. 

David White, of the Hancock Grain 
Co., is in the hospital recovering from 
an operation for the removal of a car- 
buncle. 

The Colonial Biscuit Co. has purchased 
a lot 18x84, and three adjoining proper- 
ties at Twelfth and Brown streets, and 
will make extensive additions to its plant. 

The Green Star Steamship Co. will 
establish a regular line between this port 
and Italy. Charles Kurz has been ap- 
pointed local agent, with offices in the 
Drexel Building. 

H. U. Bean & Co., flour, feed and 
grain dealers, with offices in the Bourse, 
are soon to incorporate under the laws 
of Pennsylvania. The officers will be as 
follows: president, Henry U. Bean; sec- 


retary, Henry F. Bean; treasurer, Clyde 
M. Bean. 





The state department of agriculture 
estimates that 1,592,770 acres were sown 
in winter wheat in Pennsylvania last fall. 
This is 97 per cent of the acreage of last 
season. The condition of the wheat is 
said to be better than usual. The acre- 
age of winter rye is estimated at 234,167. 

The second annual banquet of the Phil- 
adelphia Flour Club will beheld at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Saturday evening, 
Feb. 7. Invitations are being extended 
to the president and secretary of every 
flour club in the United States, and to 
the president and secretary of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs of America. 

The Cunard Steamship Co., which re- 
cently came to Philadelphia and estab- 
lished lines to London, Bristol and Liver- 
pool, announces the inauguration of a 


regular service from Philadelphia to 
Antwerp. The first vessel of the new 
Antwerp service will be the British 


steamship Valbura, which is scheduled to 
leave the Dock Street pier direct to 
Antwerp on Feb. 9 

Fire in the boiler-room of the steamer 
Shannock, an oil burner, on Monday 
threatened to destroy the vessel, and en- 
dangered the grain elevator at Girard 
Point, near which the vessel was an- 
chored. The Shannock, a vessel of about 
7,500 tons, was one of the fleet of Ship- 
ping. Board vessels operated by the In- 
ternational Freighting Corporation be- 
tween Philadelphia and Havre. 

Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were H. J. Samuelson, 
feed and hay dealer, of Toms River, N. 
J., A. H. Etzler, flour miller, of Thur- 
mont, Md., J. C. Strayer, flour miller, 
of York, Pa., W. J. Yeager, grain deal- 
er, of Bloomsburg, Pa., William Smith, 
miller, of Pottsville, Pa., H. A. Houston, 
grain shipper, of Millsboro, Del., and 
E. C. Van Reeth, wheat importer, of 
Antwerp, Belgium. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 24.—Probably at 
no time during the past few months has 
the local flour market been as unsettled 
as at present. As a result of the offer- 
ings by the Grain Corporation, the offer- 
ings of Canadian flour and, finally, the 
offe ring of flour by the Navy department, 
millers’ representatives re port the de- 
mand from local buyers extremely light. 

The 460,000 lbs of flour offered by the 
Navy department in the local market 
Jan. 19 was all disposed of at $5.50 per 
100 lbs in quantities more than 2,000 lbs, 
and $5.80 for less than 2,000 lbs. No 
more is available in this market, and this 
ceases to be a factor locally. 

The Grain Corporation is still offering 
its straight flour freely in Boston and 
New England, and sales are reported to 
be increasing. The advance of 40c bbl, 
however, has curtailed demand to some 
extent. The quotations now made are 
$10.65 bbl in 140-lb jute sacks, and $10.80 
in the small retail packages, with cotton 
quoted at $11.20. The reason given for 
the advance was that the higher prices 
covered the storage charges, which are 
running up all the time. Nothing definite 
is known as to whether distributors will 
be allowed to make a corresponding ad- 
vance in their. retail selling prices, but 
presumably they will. 

Some of the retail distributors state 
that the government flour is selling well 
and getting a good distribution, with 
some repeat orders, their customers being 
pleased with the flour. Others say that 
they find no particular demand, and that 
customers who have tried the flour are 
not at all satisfied. 

On account of the break in wheat early 
in the week, some spring wheat millers 
reduced prices on their flours 25¢ bbl, 
but this did not begin to cover the decline 
in wheat. This was the surprise of the 
week, as under ordinary conditions a 20c 
break in wheat would have been followed 
by a decline of $1 bbl in flour. Some of 
the Minneapolis mills reduced prices on 
standard patents from $15.75 and $15.90 
to $15.30 and $15.55, respectively. Even 
this decline in prices did not increase the 
demand to any extent. One Minnesota 
mill, which was holding at $15.40 bbl in 
cotton, accepted $15.15, and about 2,000 
bbls were sold at this price, but, as a rule, 
sales were confined to occasional single 
cars. 

The general feeling locally is one of 
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depression. Distributors and wholesalers 
expect a dull trade at this time of the 
year, but the market seems to be unusu- 
ally quiet. Underneath it all is the feel- 
ing that the government has cut the 
ground from under those who deal ‘in 
cheap flours, and this has its etfect upon 
the better grades. 

Stocks of flour in the local market, as 
well as at other New England points, are 
not excessive, but there seems to be a 
good supply on hand, and the trade is 
well supplied for some weeks to come. 


NOTES 


Lacoscia & Lacoscia, bakers, Boston, 
are bankrupt. Liabilities, $3,759; assets, 
$1,300, 

The Italian Economical Grocery Co., 
Boston, has been incorporated, with $25,- 
000 capital. 

A. J. Gardner, a former Boston flour 
salesman, but now located in Indian- 
apolis as manager of the flour mills of 
the American Hominy Co., was in Boston 
this week. While here he appointed Baird 
& Co., Chamber of Commerce, to repre- 
sent the new wheat flour mills of the 
American Hominy Co. at Decatur, IIL, 
which have a capacity of 1,500 bbls. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Jan. 24.—Flour was 
given a wide berth this week by most 
buyers, who suddenly realized that wheat 
and flour could flop as well as soar, re- 
gardless of all the talk about shortage. 
There might have been some scarcity of 
wheat and flour in this country ‘if cash 
had not been so scarce in Europe, but 
thus far the two scarcities have failed 
to produce the desired shortage. Springs 
led the procession in seeking a more com- 
fortable resting-place, and hard winters 
played a good second, while soft winters, 
especially the near-by variety, held their 
own better than anything on the list. A 
little while ago it was all buyers and no 
sellers, but now it is all sellers and no 
buyers. 

Springs were weak and ignored, first 
patents closing nominally at $14@14.75; 
standard brands, $13.25@14,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less in 
bulk. Some mills were asking more than 
the extreme figures, but many were mak- 
ing very low quotations. For instance, a 
Minneapolis mill was offering its best 
product at $13.75, in sacks, which was 
about $1.50 down from the top. Other 
mills were low in proportion, but buyers 
were out of it altogether. Even exporters 
quit dickering for clear. 

Hard winters were lower and neglect- 
ed, first patents at the close ranging 
$13.50@14.25; straights, $12.75@13.50,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 
40c less in bulk. Some prices were on the 
toboggan, with standard brands offered 
down to $13.20, extra good stock at $13.50 
and short patent around $14.25, jutes. 


‘One leading mill was making a difference 


of $1.20 between short and standard pat- 
ent, which is unusual, but no price or 
difference appealed to any one. 

Soft winters were steady but inactive, 
with patents closing nominally at $12@ 
12.25; near-by straights, $10.75@11,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c 
less in bulk. Western mills in instances 
were asking up to $13, cotton, for patent. 
A few cars of near-by straight changed 
hands at and around $10.50 bulk, or ° 
$10.75 in second-hand cottons, with top 
quality occasionally held up to $11, bulk. 
Offerings were light, but no lighter than 
the demand, 

City mills are sold up for this and 
next month, as the result of a large 
domestic trade; consequently, they ran 
full and made no change in their prices 
of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 35,865 
bbls; destined for export, 7,551. 


NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
26,523 bbls flour and 232,044 bus grain— 
130,615 wheat, 51,429 corn and 450,000 
oats. 

John B. Ramsay, president Merchants’- 
Mechanics’ First National Bank of this 
city, has applied for membership -in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to Jan. 24, 1920, 21,185 
bus; year ago, 130,652. No market this 
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— Range of prices last year, $1.30@ 
50. 

R. B. Carson, local millers’ agent, an- 
nounces that he has secured the agency 
of the Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 
S. D., for both Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. 

Cars permitted for wheat not arrived, 
1,139, indicating 1,366,800 bus to come 
forward; cars permitted for rye not ar- 
rived, 4,243, indicating 5,940,200 bus to 
come forward. 

The Dutilh Commercial Co., Inc., with 
$100,000 capital stock, to deal in grains, 
cereals, farm products, etc., has been in- 
corporated by Howard A. Stabler, Wil- 
liam N. Finch and Russell E. Frost. 


The Yankee System Baking Co., with 
$50,000 capital stock, to bake bread, pies, 
cake and other articles of food, has been 
incorporated by Isador Sommerfeld, 
Abraham Krieger and Jerome Sommer- 
feld. 

There is lots of undesirable flour com- 
ing to the Grain Corporation via Norfolk 
and Newport News, presumably for ex- 
port, but none of it ever gets by Balti- 
more inspection, to which all receipts in 
this zone are referred. 

The Faire Maide Candy Co., with 
$100,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
candies, ice cream, pastries and confec- 
tions of all kinds, has been incorporated 
by Charles F. Mahan, Edwin T. Dicker- 
son and Harry Ford. 

Visitors were W. F. Shryock, of Shry- 
ock & Co., millers, Winchester, Va; B. F. 
Metzger, proprietor of Norfolk (Va.) 
Feed Milling Co; Thomas G, Williamson, 
of Harvey Grain Co., and John W. Dick- 
son, of Lederer & Dickson, grain ship- 
pers, Chicago. 

P. Frederick Obrecht & Son, flour, 
grain, feed and hay, are advertising in 
the local papers that they will sell, for 
immediate delivery, United States Grain 
Corporation standard pure wheat flour 
at $11.18 bbl, in 12-, 2414- or 98-lb bags; 
adding, “Shipping mixed cars our spe- 
cialty.” 

Chamber of Commerce certificates of 
membership, which were recently obtain- 
able for $50, are now in good demand at 
$150, all because the board has voted to 
raise the price to $1,000, subject to the 
approval of the members, who are sure 
to approve at the election on Jan. 26. 
A number of pérsons have applied for 
membership at the old figure, claiming 
that the new rate is not effective until 
ratified by the members, but the ex- 
change knows its legal rights and will 
stand on them. 

Blanchard Randall, senior of Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, has been chosen 
chairman of the Maryland branch of the 
National Wood League for promoting the 
candidacy of Major-General Leonard 
Wood for the Republican nomination for 
president. Quickly following this came 
the announcement that George S. Jack- 
son, who resigned from Gill & Fisher to 
become the second vice-president of the 
Food Administration and Grain Corpo- 
ration for this zone, was out for Hoover 
for president, regardless of his party 
nomination. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan, 24.—The mar- 
ket here is morbid, with no one sure of 
what is around the next turn. This has 
been a week of small output, with some of 
the mills shut down part of the time due 
to lack of wheat or cars, or both. It is 
next to impossible to get wheat here 
from Buffalo elevators, and cars loaded 
with flour and ready to move have stood 
on sidings for days at a time. Further, 
the embargo, which has been intermittent 
on boxcars for 10 days, has held up trade. 
A few mills report a little trade, but 
there has been little inquiry and less 
business. Some of the reasons for all 
this do not lie far under the surface. 
Many bakers are fairly well stocked, and 
are not in immediate need. The feeling 
of uncertainty among the trade has been 
accentuated by the note of conservatism 
ted by Julius Barnes. Naturally, 


injec 
‘Gihers, retailers and the trade generally 
are buying for immediate use only. 
Further, indicating the same feeling of 
uncertainty, is the lack of shipping in- 
structions. Most mills report enough to 
barely keep going, customers being in no 
hurry to order their contracts filled. 
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While some mills are sold up for 30 days 
or more, others are well caught up. Be- 
tween lack of orders, lack of wheat and 
lack of cars to ship out in, there will be 
no rush of business very soon. 

Prices have eased off 25@75c bbl on 
spring patents, with clears down 25@50c. 
Some millers look for a reaction, with 
prices working back to the late high lev- 
els; others are inclined to believe that the 
top has been reached and passed, All 
of which indicates how uncertain even 
well-posted millers are. Some mills re- 
port that they are rather closely sold out 
on clears, which would indicate that the 
baking trade is using this grade to ad- 
vantage in keeping bread prices down to 
present levels. 

Western mills operating here cut prices 
70c bbl on both fancy patent and bakers 
patent for two days this week on imme- 
diate deliveries in an effort to reduce 
stock. Little business was stimulated, 
and the prices were put back to the 
former level. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $15.25@15.75 bbl, 
cotton ¥%’s, car lots, Boston; local, $15.60; 
spring straights, local, $15, cotton ¥’s; 
bakers patent, $14.85, cotton 1%’s, car 
lots, Boston; first clears, $10@11, cotton 
¥/,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.15; low- 
grade, $6.10@7.50 bbl, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

There is fair inquiry for pastry and 
soft winter wheat flours generally, but 
with farmers holding back on wheat, and 
little shipped in by rail, mills are not 
pushing trade. Prices are working higher 
for soft wheat flours, forced by the ad- 
vancing cost of wheat. Winter straights 
are quoted at $12.50@12.75 bbl, cotton 
¥4,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.40. 

Trade is slack in both graham and 
whole-wheat flours, with not enough busi- 
ness to warrant quotations. There is not 
much inquiry for rye flour. Trade is 
slow, and shipping directions on previous 
sales lag. Best white brands are quoted 
at $10.10@10.20 bbl, cotton 1/%’s, car lots, 
Boston. There is a little activity in west- 
ern brands, with’ quotations as follows: 
white, $9.50; medium, $9; dark, $8.75,— 
all in cotton ¥,’s, jobbing basis. Farm- 
ers are holding back on buckwheat, and 
with the present high prices of millfeeds, 
considerable buckwheat is being ground 
for dairy feed. There is little of the 
grain to be had, with dealers offering 
$3.20 per 100 Ibs. Flour prices unchanged 
at 64%,@7c lb, small packages. 

Demand for feeds fair to good, with 
some mills entirely sold out. Prices are 
little changed, One of the big feed con- 
cerns here has not had a car in 12 days, 
and is closely sold up. Leading quota- 
tions: spring bran, $46@50 ton, sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $47; winter bran, 
$51 ton, sacked, local only; spring mid- 
dlings, $54@60, sacked, car lots, Boston; 
local, $57@58; winter middlings, $58@ 
60, mill door only. Rye feed in good 
demand at $52@54 ton, sacked, local 
only. Oat feed, bulk, $69, and corn meal 
$69, bulk, both local. Corn meal, table 
quality, unchanged at $5 per 100 Ibs. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 


output activity 
Be WOE. v6 a ccswedesncnce 10,400 56 
BS WOON 2 cis ced tarvioins 11,850 64 


Of this week’s total, 9,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 300 winter, and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Fire entirely destroyed the Big Tree 
mill in Geneseo, operated by Tomkinson, 
Kenyon & Tomkinson, Thursday. The 
loss on the building is $30,000, and on 
contents about $50,000. The firm also 
operates a mill in Honeoye Falls. 

A through scale of class rates gov- 
erned by the official classification will 
soon be made effective Jan. 29 on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
road and the New York Central Lines, 
covering car-lot shipments to this city 
by way of Charlotte. This will directly 
benefit some of the mills here that hither- 
to have been forced to pay a heavy 
switching charge for this service. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





The mill of the Cooper Milling Co., 
Martinsville, Ill., was destroyed by fire 
on the evening of Jan. 17. 


BUFFALO 

Burra, N. Y., Jan. 24,—There is a 
little something doing in flour every day, 
if not for domestic consumption, then 
for export. Millers would all be very 
busy working on orders accumulated be- 
fore the dullness set in, but for the diffi- 
culty in securing cars, the severe cold 
weather, and lack of shipping directions. 
The mills depending on Buffalo for wheat 
supplies are short most of the time. Only 
a few cars have been obtainable the past 
two days, while earlier in the week there 
were none at all. The mills here only 
really started to work yesterday. 

Flour prices here in carloads declined 
sharply this week, all grades going down, 
patents suffering the most and first clears 
the least. The general opinion is that 
just as soon as the mills begin to want 
wheat, prices will react and go higher 
than ever. Desirable wheat is being held 
at high figures in this market, and flour 
is worth as much here today as it was 
a week ago. 

Rye flour is reported dull, and prices 
15e lower than last week. 

Kansas representatives reduced prices 
60@75e this week, and did practically 
nothing in sales. The difference between 
mill prices seems to be growing wider, 
and will, it is said, increase from now 
on. Some patents were offered here very 
low. The range on short patent is $14.25 
@15, and on standard patent $13@14, 
Buffalo rate points. 

A little better inquiry is reported for 
soft winter wheat flour, and last week’s 
prices were maintained. Short patent is 
quoted at $13.15, standard at $12.70, and 
pastry at $11.40, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher, and the situation 
is very strong. ‘The output has been 
greatly curtailed, and it looks as if we 
were in for an old-fashioned market. 
Empty cars are very scarce, and it is 
more than likely that the mills would 
prefer to ship flour rather than feed. A 
week ago the mills would have accepted 
any reasonable price for feed, while this 
week they can almost name their own 
figures, and are not inclined to sell. 
Heavy feeds are very strong, and demand 
shows a steady increase. Bran is $2 and 
standard middlings $3.50 higher than last 
week. Winter wheat millers were high 
on feeds last week, but their prices seem 
to be too low today. Bran was offered 
at $48, middlings at $49, and mixed feed 
at $48, track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was stronger 
this week, and demand continued good. 
Hominy feed quiet, and only steady. Cot- 
tonseed meal quiet, with no change in 
prices, but feeling easy. No offerings of 
gluten, brewers’ or distillers’ grains or 
malt sprouts. Oil meal unsettled, with 
only a light demand at $76@76.50 for 
spot. While $77 is asked for February 
and March shipment, it is said that it 
could be purchased for less. Coconut 
meal sold at $60 ton, track, Buffalo. Milo 
maize in good demand at $2.90, bulk, 
track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat flour quiet, due to the high 
price, it is said. Sellers are asking $6.50 
per 100 lbs in small paper sacks. Buck- 
wheat is scarce and higher. There were 
bids of $3.45, track, Buffalo. Some hold- 
ers are asking as high as $3.70. A large 
proportion of the crop has been ground 
for feed, and it is believed there is little 
remaining. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
RMD WOO vecccskuccedgede 112,125 67 
BS WOE <6 sueccckstewees 117,350 70 
BOE OOS ccc cesccsiscaoses 146,500 88 
PWS POGtS GOO wee cectiscas 130,500 78 
Three years ago .......+4. 72,200 43 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat in store here are about 
9,800,000 bus, compared with 5,338,000 
a year ago. Wheat afloat has been re- 
duced to 1,731,000 bus. Last year there 
were 22,781,000 bus of wheat held in ves- 
sels at this time. 

Lunham & Moore, New York grain 
forwarders, will withdraw from the local 
field at thé close of the present month, 
and the Williamson Forwarding Co., 
headed by Charles H. Williamson, will 
take over the business, with offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building. 
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The Grain Corporation shipments this 
week were only 115,000 bus of wheat, out 
of 2,016,000 contracted to go for export. 
Not a bushel has been shipped the past 
three days, due to the lack of empty 
cars. There are only 30 cars here to load 
on Monday, and 2,097 required for the 
port. Every effort is being made to get 
wheat to New York. ; 

E. Baneasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn., Jan. -26.—There was 
little life in the flour market last week. 
Buyers are inactive, sales are light, and 
the demand very slack. Most dealers 
seem to have present requirements well 
supplied, and mills are operating on old 
orders. Prices are unchanged. 

The durum mill made a few car-lot 
sales to eastern buyers but, aside fron 
this, interest is very slow. Directions o 
old contracts are reported coming i 
slowly. The mill advises having no trou 
ble getting cars to ship anything read 
to go forward. 

Local buyers were the only ones taki: 
rye flour, and they only in small lots | 
meet going consumption. The mark 
was quoted unchanged to a shade easic 

The market for millfeed is braci: 
somewhat, with buying interest picki) 
up. Some buyers, apparently in ne 
of fresh supplies, are coming into tl 
market. Sales covered small scatter: 
lots, no large volume being available fo 
sale. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet 
output activit 
yy 8: Serr ere er 18,495 
Rae WE “Garde is eVese wees 26,540 
SOS Pr eee ee 12,775 
TWO FORTE BHO ivccisivecs 27,125 


NOTES 

One mill advises selling its entire stoc] 
of clear, and also finding a much im 
proved demand for first clear. 

The Duluth Universal mill started u 
today, after being closed down all la 
week for repairs and overhauling. 

C. L. Kendrick, representative of th 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. at Po 
Huron, Mich., was in Duluth last week 

Some vessel tonnage was chartered la 
week for rye from Duluth to Buffalo o 
the basis of 4c bu for wheat, which mak 
about 3%,c for the rye. This is the fir 
charter of the season. 

President J. C. Evans and Gener 
Traffic Manager F. S. Stanley, of th 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, wer 
in conference with Duluth shippers o: 
lake matters last week. 

Fair to good interest was noted in tl 
May rye future last week. Trade wa 
mixed at times, and this led to consid 
erable price changes. The market toda) 
closed weak at 4c down from Jan. 17. 

Grain receipts continue very light, 
owing to the inability of railroads to fui 
nish cars, Outside of rye, only a fev 
straggling cars of grain come in, and 
they make no appreciable changes i 
stocks. 

The stock of rye in store in Duluth 
Superior elevators aggregates about 5 
000,000 bus, and comprises the bulk of 
the grain here. Except for a couple 0! 
million bushels of wheat, the quantity of 
other grains is unimportant. 

The demand for cash wheat was suffi 
cient to care for offerings last week, anc 
no interests showed any anxiety to tak 
on supplies. Cars arriving and offered 
were picked, largely for outside account. 
Local mills were not much in evidence 
Premiums were reduced in line with th 
reductions at Minneapolis. 

The total stocks of spring wheat 
Duluth-Superior elevators are down 
315,000 bus, including 138,000 of Cana 
dian wheat. Rail shipments are smal 
Durum wheat stocks are disappearin 
gradually, as a result of shipments b 
the Grain Corporation. Considerab! 
durum is still to go forward for export. 

Substantial rallies were made in th 
flaxseed future market at times, but in- 
variably brought similar recessions. On 
the whole the market, while fluctuating 
considerably, showed not much _ pric 
change from the previous week, excep! 
the January future, which made an ad- 
vance of 7c. The general tendency was 
easier. F. G. Cartson. 
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January 28, 1920 
WORLD’S CROP WEATHER 


Australian Conditions Improve—Rains Over 
Wide Area—Prospects in Europe Good 
—Domestic Conditions 


Late cables from Australia report 
crop conditions greatly improved as a 
result of general rains over a wide area. 
Weather in Germany has been favorable. 
Conditions in Italy are fairly good, al- 
though in some sections seeding has been 
delaved, and supply conditions are satis- 
factory, so that imports have been re- 
stricted. From Aug. 1 to Oct. 1 Italy 
ted over 25,000,000 bus wheat, 
t 21,000,000 for the same time in 





im} 
gal 
1918 

United Kingdom prospects are gener- 
ally favorable, although the wheat acre- 
ive bas been reduced, France has had 
ler of rain, and crop prospects are 


I latest from Russia is that there 
7,000,000 bus wheat available for 
to Black Sea ports. The grain 

tra here takes all Russian reports of 
supplies with a liberal allowance. When 
conditions in Russia were normal, re- 
of supplies were never dependable, 
vith a chaotic condition there is no 
reason to believe that they are any 


% * 
Louis, Mo., Jan. 27.—(Special Tel- 
1) —Weather continues unfavorable 
for the growing wheat crop. Thawing 
freezing for the past few days will 
no dovbt result in some winter-killing, 
ul eneral conditions are less favorable 
than two weeks ago. Cloudy today, and 
colder weather forecast. : 
Peter DER LIEN. 


s 


* * 

Ocven, Uran, Jan. 24.—Grain buyers 
ow giving considerable attention to 
crop prospects for the coming year. 
} is reported a slight increase in 
wheat acreage both in Utah and 
southern Idaho. Reports are that the 
» wheat acreage will be increased al- 
so to a considerable extent, so that the 
nountain territory will have the 
la t acreage in its history. In south- 
ern Idaho particular attention is being 
i to the study of seeds, with a view 
of producing larger yields. These steps 
expected to bring a considerable in- 

e in the grain movement next fall. 

W. E. Zuprpann. 


* * 


Francisco, Cat., Jan, 24.—G. H. 


_ N 

Wilson, California forecaster for the 
I ed States Weather Bureau, states 
tl the water situation in California is 
st He says there has been no sur- 
plus for three years, and that the under- 
ground water level throughout the state 
h ‘ceded many feet. Rainfall and 

fall in the other Pacific Coast states 
ire also far below normal. Mr. Wilson 
ittributes this to the fact that storms 


h been passing to the north for sev- 


er years, 

is week’s report showed only 35 
inches of snow at the summit of the 
Sierras. The normal snowfall for this 


period of the year ranges from 84 to 120 
There is no snow on the ground 
below the 5,000-foot level, where heavy 
snows usually occur. This condition is 
said to cause the power companies to 
enerate nearly 50 per cent of their elec- 
tricity by steam. This is always done 
during the summer and autumn months, 
but the light rainfall has kept the steam 
plants in operation. Mr. Wilson says 
conditions may be righted if heavy rains 
OK for the next three months. 

In California, barley is sprouting very 
slowly and the lack of rain is causing 
so anxiety concerning prospects for 
1920 crops. 


) 
il es, 


R. C. Mason. 


* * 

LEdo, Onto, Jan. 24.—Wheatfields in 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan are now well 
protected with a sufficient covering of 
snow, but nothing really definite can be 
predicted about the condition of these 


fields until growing weather in the spring. 
Of course the snow protection is a fa- 
vorable indication, but it is not forgotten 
that these fields were unprotected until 
recently, and that owing to the open fall 
and early winter there was an unusual 
Infestation of Hessian fly in many sec- 
tions of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan not 
usually visited with this pest. It is quite 
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possible also that some damage may have 
been done from alternate freezing and 
thawing, and the fact is that the wheat 
did not go into the winter under any too 
favorable conditions. 

According to the December Michigan 
crop report the acreage of winter wheat 
sown in Michigan this fall is estimated 
at 922,000, or 38,000 less than sown one 
year ago, but considerably above normal. 
The ground was generally dry and hard, 
and much plowing was delayed until aft- 
er the fall rains came. Labor was scarce, 
and the result was that some acreage in- 
tended for wheat was not sown. 

The crop went into the winter in gen- 
erally good condition, with normal top 
growth, except in a few southeastern 
counties where much seeding was late. 
Hessian fly was prevalent in southwest- 
ern and southern districts in early-sown 
fields, being reported from 20 counties 
and probably existing at points in a few 
others. 

The acreage of rye in Michigan has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years; 910,000 
acres, nearly as much as wheat, was the 
amount grown last year, and is the larg- 
est on record for the state. The popular- 
ity of the crop has been due to the high- 
yielding qualities of the Rosen variety, 
the relatively high price of rye during 
the war, and its natural resistance to in- 
sect pests and winter-killing. With the 
decline in price and the excellent wheat 
yield, as compared with that of rye this 
year, it has lost some of its popularity, 
and a decrease of 10 per cent in the acre- 
age planted this fall is the result. The 
condition is good, nearly all sections re- 
porting a good stand, good color, and 
normal top growth except on late-sown 
fields. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 
7” *€ 

Searrite, Wasu., Jan. 24.—Winter 
wheat is in a somewhat precarious condi- 
tion at the present time, as most of the 
wheatfields are bare of snow cover and 
the temperatures are subzero. The win- 
ter wheat acreage is only 70 per cent of 
that of last year, and its present condi- 
tion does not give promise of a large 
yield on the area seeded. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* * 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Jan. 24.—Sleet and 
rain, which formed an ice crust over prac- 
tically all of Indiana, caused some worry 
the latter part of this week as to its pos- 
sible effect on growing wheat and rye. 
The general opinion is, however, that no 
considerable damage thus far has been 
done, the belief prevailing that the snow 
blanket already on the ground has been 
thick enough in most places to protect the 
plants. 

For the last 10 days, temperatures 
have ranged about 5 degrees below nor- 
mal for the season, but it has been much 
colder in the northern and central sec- 
tions of the state than in the southern 
counties. Losses in: the snow blanket in 
most regions, due to slight thaws and 
evaporation, were balanced by snow flur- 
ries on several days. 

This cover, reports indicate, ranges 
generally from three to eight inches in 
depth, but in some of the northern coun- 
ties, from La Grange and Steuben to 
Delaware and Randolph, it is even deeper 
in several localities. The chief danger is 
believed to be in some of the southern 
territory, where there is little or no snow, 
the winter grains being exposed to con- 
tinued adverse weather. 

Epwarp H. Zirener. 


NEBRASKA 

Omatrra, Nes., Jan. 24.—No new ele- 
ments of particular importance have en- 
tered into the milling situation in the 
Omaha territory in the last week. Con- 
ditions are largely what they were a 
week ago. The movement of wheat to 
the Omaha market has continued ex- 
tremely light, while the demand for this 
cereal has been moderately active. The 
northern spring has been commanding 
a big premium over the hard winter. 


“Fresh sales of flour have been ex- 
tremely light in the last week,” said 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., manager of the 


Omaha Flour Mills Co. “Our mill has 
been running full time, however, on old 
orders, although shipping directions have 
been hard to get. There has been much 
resale of flour at $1@2 below the mar- 


ket. The recent letter of Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
and the break in the wheat market, have 
been responsible for this. I am of the 
impression that the trade is not over- 
loaded. I think the 15 per cent greater 
flour output during the last six months 
has been due to a more nearly normal 
consumption of flour per capita, and the 
fact that last fall we millers all made 
clears and low-grade, which we did not 
do in the fall of 1918. Under these con- 
ditions I look for a good trade within 
a reasonable length of time.” 

“New business is light in the eastern 
markets, due to the large volume of re- 
sales and the variations in the prices 
quoted by the mills,” said J. O. Laird, 
secretary and treasurer of the Updike 
Milling Co. 

Walter V. Macartney, secretary and 
treasurer of the York (Neb.) Milling 
Co., writes: “There was little change in 
the milling situation in the last week. 
The flour trade is very dull, owing to the 
weak wheat market, and while there has 
been an excellent demand for bran, shorts 
are running slowly, with prices below 
what we consider them worth. Wheat is 
moving freely from country points, but 
the local farm movement is still being 
held back by the poor condition of the 
roads. Country shippers seem disposed 
to sell wheat on these breaks, and are of- 
fering at 2@3c bu below Omaha prices, 
which would indicate a bearish influence 
among country elevator operators.” 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

This week ...... 23,982 99 

Cr CRE. viséeeee caer 24,360 100 

BORE EHO oocccvcceuess 10,038 41 

. * 
Earl E. Stephan, of Chicago, now rep- 


resents the Updike Milling Co. in Illi- 
nois, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Leign Leswir. 


WISCONSIN MILLERS MEET 


Good Attendance at Annual Gathering in 
Milwaukee—New Officers Elected for 
the Ensuing Year 

Curicaco, Ixt., Jan. 24.—The eighteenth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association was held at Hotel 
Pfister, Milwaukee, Jan. 23. The attend- 
ance, numbering about 30, was made up 
largely of the representative millers of 
the state, and a general interest was 
taken in all subjects discussed. For the 
first time in several years Secretary 
Lachmann, who has held the office for 12 
or 14 years, was unable to be present, 
owing to illness. As a recognition of his 


long, faithful service, a telegram was 
sent him expressing regret at his ab- 
sence. 


The meeting was called to order by 
President F. Fisher, of Waupaca. C. H. 
Hooker, Wausau, was named secretary 
pro tem. Following the reading of min- 
utes of previous meetings the treasurer’s 
report was offered, showing a balance 
on hand, Jan, 21, amounting to $502.55. 
Before further reports were called for the 
president named the nominating commit- 
tee to select officers for the ensuing year. 

The report of the committee on feed- 
ingstuffs and laws pertaining thereto was 
offered by E. O. Wright. He spoke of 
the conferences held by the committee 
with officials at Madison, and added that 
the expense of the department in per- 
forming its duties should be paid out of 
the general fund. D. R. Mitchells, of 
the state agricultural department, Madi- 
son, addressed the millers on the subject, 
now most timely, of the final definition 
of a standard for bran and middlings. 
He said misbranded feed was coming into 
the state from outside millers who have 
installed equipment for producing such 
feed. Discussion followed, and the sub- 
ject was left open for further considera- 
tion later. Adjournment was then taken 
until 2 p.m. 


STERN COMPANY'S LUNCHEON 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, had extended a special invitation to 
all visiting millers, as well as local millers 
and members of the trade, to a luncheon 
at the Milwaukee Athletic Club. The 
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guest of honor was C. F. G. Raikes, 
European manager of The Northwestern 
Miller, who was to address the millers at 
the afternoon session on the possibilities 
of the export business of both wheat and 
rye flour. L. M. Powell, of Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., presided at the 
luncheon, which was attended by about 
30 guests. Mr. Powell was very brief in 
his remarks following the luncheon. Mr. 
Raikes told something of his travels, cov- 
ering about 14,000 miles, and his obser- 
vations of the trade since landing on this 
side. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 

The first order of business at the after- 
noon session was the adoption of the 
nominating committee’s report. It was 
offered by R. W. Wenk, and the follow- 
ing were declared elected to office: presi- 
dent, L. Horton, Grand Rapids; vice- 
president, G. W. Moody, Weyauwega; 
secretary and treasurer, C. H. Hooker, 
Wausau. These, with the following, are 
the directors: E, O. Wright, Menomonie; 
R. W. Wenk, Marinette; L. M. Powell, 
Milwaukee; C. G. Kroehnke, Grafton. 

It was the desire expressed by many 
members that Mr. Lachmann again ac- 
cept the office of secretary and treasurer, 
but he had made a special request that 
his name be not considered, owing to his 
business of late being other than that of 
milling. 

Mr. Raikes was then introduced, and 
first spoke on the rye situation in Euro- 
pean countries. He had been in Scandi- 
navian and Norwegian countries as late 
as last July, and told of the desire of the 
people of those two countries to obtain 
our rye flour, they being large consumers 
of this product. In European countries 
rye flour was used more or less during 
war-time, Mr. Raikes stated, as it was 
necessary in that period to make use of 
most any grain products. The flour was 
used mostly as a mixture with other 
flour. He told of the various uses of rye 
flour in Norway and Sweden and the 
kinds of bread produced there. Mr. 
Raikes urged millers of both wheat and 
rye to renew their former connections, 
so as to be in a position to export flour 
as soon as trading is made possible. It 
was his opinion that, if the millers of 
Wisconsin felt that they were not able, 
owing to their capacity, to export direct, 
they should work through some channel 
whereby a portion of their wheat and rye 
flour would find an outlet in foreign 
countries. 

Under the head of general discussion 
the question of a standard and final defi- 
nition of mixed feeds was taken up. The 
result was that a motion was made and 
carried that a committee be named to 
co-operate with the department at Madi- 
son and try to bring about a settlement 
of the misbranding abuse. The commit- 
tee consists of E. O. Wright, Charles 
Gruehle and Carl Haertel. 

A vote of thanks was extended to L. 
M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc., for the luncheon; also one to Mr. 
Raikes for his talk on foreign trade con- 
ditions. In order that the forthcoming 
midsummer meeting might be successful 
in every way, a committee was named, 
consisting of C. H. Hooker, Carl Haertel 
and K. L. Burns, whose duty it will be 
to arrange location and programme, so 
far as possible; in ample time to secure 
a successful gathering. Prior to adjourn-~ 
ment a motion was made and carried that 
a life membership in the association be 
extended to retiring Secretary Lachmann. 

C. H. CHarren. 





Weather Limits Canada’s Marketing 

Winnivec, Man., Jan. 24,—Severe 
weather is cutting down marketing of 
wheat at country points in western Can- 
ada, and the movement by rail from 
country elevators to terminals. Local 
mills are now short of wheat. Many are 


shut down from this cause. Sales of 
flour for export are small. 
A. H. Batrey. 





Death of Thomas Page 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 24.—Thomas 
Page, pioneer miller of Topeka, Kansas, 
died there Monday. In addition to be- 
ing interested in a mill at Topeka, Mr. 
»age controlled the Manhattan (Kansas) 
Milling Co., and had substantial invest- 
ments in other lines. He was one of the 
oldest millers in Kansas. 


R. E. Srerurne. 
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Washington and Oregon wheat pre- 
miums have finally in a measure been re- 
flected in flour prices by a general ad- 
vance in quotations of 80c bbl. Flour 
prices have lagged far behind the ad- 
vances in wheat premiums throughout the 
crop ir so far, and must advance ma- 
terially further to fully reflect the pres- 
ent coat of the raw material. 

Soft wheat flours at coast terminals, 
basis 49-lb cottons, carloads at mill, are 
now quoted at $12. 95 bbl, against $12.15 
the first half of the week; cut-off, $10.60 
@12.20; straights, $10. 60@ 12. North 
Coast flour offers to California, basis 
dock San Francisco, are: hard and soft 
wheat blends, $14.35; blue-stem family 
patent, $13.35; blue-stem long patent, 
$12.15; fancy cut-off, $12.20. 

The wide spread between soft and hard 
wheat flours, which has prevailed for 
months, has been narrowed both by the 
advance in the former and by the week’s 
decline in the latter, the various grades 
of hard wheat flours being 30c@$1 lower 
for the week. ‘The mills are now quoting 
Kansas standard patent, carloads, on 
track here, basis 98’s, at $14.55 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $14@14.90; Dakota 
standard patent, $15.35. 

Southeastern and eastern states mar- 
kets are showing an active interest in 
Pacific flours and wheats, and a fair 
volume of business is being worked in 
those directions in both commodities. 

Oriental bookings of flour fell off con- 
siderably during the past week. It is 
impossible to obtain tonnage, excepting 
for small lots, for earlier than March 
shipment. The mills have generally ad- 
vanced their quotations to $12 bbl for 
cut-offs and straights, cif. Hongkong, 
but no business is believed to have been 
placed at this advance. Flour has sold 
as high as $11.70 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong, 
and some small sales have been put 
through at $11.85. 

Millfeed is in good demand at $47 ton, 
in mixed cars, delivered transit points, 
for mill-run. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 45,525 86 
Last week ........ 52,800 47,160 89 
Year ago .......+... 46,800 19,700 42 
Two years ago .... 46,800 41,966 89 
Three years ago ... 40,800 18,800 43 
Four years ago .... 40,800 21,077 52 
Five years ago .... 40,800 16,378 40 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

ay for week tivity 
This week ......... 7,000 44,375 77 
Last week ........-- 57,000 57,290 100 
MGGQF QO ....+.... f 57, 000 18,837 33 
Two years ago .... 57,000 46,241 81 
Three years ago ... 57,000 37,581 65 
Four years ago .... 57,000 37,421 66 


It is belicved that next week’s pur- 
chases of flour by the Grain Corpora- 
tion will be small, as many of the mills 
have not yet shipped the January pur- 
chases, and few boats are in sight. 

NOTES 

Blue-stem wheat is extremely scarce, 
and premiums are $1.05@1.10 bu; for 
marquis, $1; Turkey, 80c; club, 25c. 

The Ontario (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, by F. A. Ferguson, 
Ellis B. Allen and David W. Powers; 
capital, $20,000. 

Hard wheat second clear has sold here 


this week at $7 bbl, and local soft wheat 
red dog at $60 ton, offerings exceeding 
the demand, which is quite limited. 

Coarse grains are quiet, with very lit- 
tle trading. January corn is selling at 
$60 ton, prompt. Canadian oats are 
still being bought here, selling at $59 ton, 
prompt. 

The Parr-McCormick Steamship Line, 
which established a Seattle-San Fran- 
cisco service last May, will increase the 
service from two to four ships, accord- 
ing to J. E. Brackett, Seattle manager. 

Charles H. Potter, president of the 
Empire Milling Co. and a resident of 
Spokane for 37 years, died last week. 
He came to Spokane from Detroit in 
1883, and had been continuously engaged 
in milling. 

Dean E. C. Johnson, of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, has compiled some 
figures which show that, under present 
conditions, it‘costs farmers in the vicinity 
of Pullman, Wash., approximately $1.91 
bu to raise 30-bu-an-acre wheat, based 
on a land value of $150 an acre. 

The organizers of the tristate scheme 
for co-operative wheat purchasing and 
sales in Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
have appointed a committee of 15 from 
the federated farm organizations of 
those states to work out a plan. Grow- 
ers are to be required to contract 
wheat for six years, each branch to have 
a separate directorate consisting of wheat 
growers, with thé exception of one mem- 
ber to be named by the State College of 
Washington. The object sought is the 
control of 25 per cent of the wheat pur- 
chased in the above states, on the theory 
that the.control of this quantity will 
dominate each district. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Catr., Jan. 24.—With 
few exceptions, bakers of central Califor- 
nia have ample supplies of flour contract- 
ed for with mills and jobbers to care for 
their requirements for 60 days, which 
accounts for an almost entire lack of new 
business. Deliveries on contracts are re- 
ported fairly satisfactory, though the 
present enormous stocks held in ware- 
houses by jobbers would indicate that 
considerable pressure will have to be 
brought to bear in order to avoid taxes 
which, from present indications, will be 
excessive. 

There was considerable fluctuation in 
flour prices this week, with eastern quo- 
tations somewhat lower; Dakota standard 
patents were quoted at $15.50@16 bbl; 
Montana standard patent, $14.50@15; 
Kansas, $14@14.40; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $13@13.40,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed prices are unchanged. Sup- 
plies are plentiful, and offers from the 
north are considerably in excess of de- 
mand, Bran and mill-run are offered at 
$51@52 ton. 





NOTES 

California beans were sent to Ham- 
burg, Germany, on the steamer Claudius, 
of the Green Star Line, which cleared on 
Jan. 20, under charter to Struthers & 
Dixon. The cargo of beans, amounting 
to 6,000 tons, will be distributed in Ger- 
many by the United States Welfare Com- 
mission. 

A meeting of the San Francisco Grain 
Association will be held to discuss the 
question of standardizing barley. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
recently called a conference to be held 
on this subject in Chicago next month. 
California growers and grain dealers 
have a vital interest in the proposal to 
standardize barley, for the reason that 
this state usually leads in production. 
The question of moisture content is espe- 
cially important to California growers, as 


the percentage is less in California barley 
than in any other. 

The total value of all field crops pro- 
duced in California in 1919 is estimated 
at $284,483,000, against $234,813,000 in 
1918. Of this amount the largest con- 
tributing factor was hay, with a total 
value of $73,220,000, compared with $59,- 
400,000 in 1918. Barley was second, with 
a value of $42,300,000, against $39,468,000 
in 1918, and winter wheat third with $33,- 
323,000, more than double the $16,394,000 
produced in 1918. The value of the rice 
crop was $21,042,000, compared with $13,- 
938,000 in 1918. The acreage in 1919 
reached 142,000, against 112,000 in 1918, 
and the average value of product per 
acre was $148. The development of rice 
production in the state from the experi- 
mental stage in 1912 has been most re- 


markable. 
R. C, Mason. 





LOS ANGELES 

Los AnGEtEs, Cat., Jan. 24.—The mills 
are all running full time, and have orders 
booked for some time ahead. There has 
been no material change in the price of 
flour this week. The Grain Corporation 
reports that the sales of government flour 
are increasing. 

There were board sales, Saturday, of 
4,000 tons of August barley at $2.90@ 
2.921, 2,000 tons of milo maize for Feb- 
ruary delivery at $3.0114@3.05, and 
$3.0614 @3.13%, for March. It is report- 
ed that one concern here bought about 
1,000 bbls of hard wheat flour on basis 
of $13.80, in 98's, 

Barley is now going out of Los Angeles 
and southern California points for the 
Atlantic Coast ports, to be transhipped 
to most of the European nations. Export 
figures show more than 2,000,000 bus 
were shipped from these ports last month. 
It is stated that greater shipments are 
expected to be made this month. The 
last shipments out of Los Angeles for 
export have been to New Orleans and 
Mobile. 

According to reports, California har- 
vested 990,000 acres of winter wheat in 
1919. The total production was 16,335,- 
000 bus, and the yield per acre 161% bus. 
Owing to unfavorable weather conditions, 
the acreage sown in California for the 
1920 crop shows a decided falling off. 

The application of the warehousemen’s 
association for an increase in storage 
rates on grain has not yet been allowed 
by the State Railroad Commission. 

NOTES 

R. E. Robey, of Oklahoma City, was 
a caller at the exchange this week. 

W. A. Starr, second vice-president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, San 
Francisco, visited the offices here for 
three days. 

A. Cohn, president of the Northern 
Grain & Warehouse Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, I. Moss, of M. Blum & Co., San 
Francisco, and Mr. Hooker, of Hales 
& Edwards Co., Chicago, were on the 
exchange Saturday. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Jan. 24.—An in- 
active market in flour and feed is report- 
ed by local millers. Prices are unchanged 
from last week, standing at $14.50@14.75 
bbl, f.o.b. Great Falls, for flour; mixed 
feed, $48; bran, $46. Local mills are 
practically confining effort now to the 
state market demand and shipments to 
western points, using wheat from eastern 
points on a milling-in-transit rate. 





ADVANCED BREAD PRICE 
After a _ fight lasting for several 
months, all but two of the bakers of this 
city have adopted the advanced price for 
their output and now charge a standard 
rate. Bread prices were raised here in 
November, and all but those bakers now 
charge 10c for the 1-lb loaf and 1414 
for the 24-oz loaf. One of the insurgents 
sells at 8c and 121,c, and the other at 9c 
and 121,c. 
SEED WHEAT DISTRIBUTION 
Toole County has spent $60,000 for seed 
wheat for the needy farmers, and will 
spend a considerable sum for oats and 
flaxseed to-help those unable to finance 
their own seed requirements. The county, 
of which Shelby is the county seat, is 
acting under the law enacted at the ex- 
traordinary session of the legislature last 
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summer, and takes the notes of the farm- 
ers for the seed, hoping that they may b- 
able to pay after getting a crop. Th 
debt for the seed, under the law, consti- 
tutes a first lien on what is raised from it 
Cascade County commissioners have 1: 
ceived the first shipment of eight ca; 
of wheat which they will distribute { 
the farmers as part of the relief by th 
county for the farmers who lost becau 
of last year’s drouth. The county h 
purchased 37,500 bus in Washington a) 
Alberta, and it will go to the farnx 
being aided at actual cost, which is aj)- 
nounced as $3.25 bu. Some wheat ws; 
secured in western Montana, also. 


NOTES 

Another cold period in this section | 
brought about seven inches of snow. 1 
coldest record has been 12 below x 
which is not regarded as dangerous | 
winter wheat. 

D. R. Fisher, vice-president and m 
ager of the Gallatin Valley Milling « 
in charge of the Great Falls offices, 
returned from California, where he 
been for several weeks with his famil; 

James H. Reid, assistant manage: 
the Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., 
turned from Calgary on Friday, ha\ 
been there ,to direct the formal acc 
ance of 140,000 bus of wheat which \ 
be sold to the Montana farmers for s 
The company originally purchased | 
000 bus, but later added an additi: 
20,000 to the lot. 

Joun A. Curry 


OREGON 

PortLanpd, Orecon, Jan. 24.—The f\ 
ture of the week in the flour trade \ 
the advances announced by local m 
of 80c bbl in hard wheat and 30@4 
soft wheat flours. These advances | 
been expected for some time, in view 
the high cost of wheat. The rise in h 
wheat flours put family patents at $13 
f.o.b. mill in less than carloads, 
$12.90, f.o.b. mill in carloads. Bak 
hard wheat flour is listed in less t! 
carloads at $13.75, whole-wheat flour 
$12.05, and graham at $11.80. 

Valley flour quotations were advan 
40c to $11.40 bbl, and club straights 
to $11. 

The mills point out that, even with 
advances here and the recent decli) 
in the Middle West, Pacific Coast fl 
prices are still materially lower than 
any other part of the United States, 
differential in favor of consumers in | 
section ranging from 80c to $2.60 | 
notwithstanding that wheat prices in 
Pacific Northwest are as high or hig 
than in other sections. 

No change was made in millfeeds, 
the market continues rather slack. M 
run is quoted at $45 ton, car lots 
mixed cars at mill, rolled oats at Sis 
rolled barley at $74, cracked corn at $9 
and scratch feed at $82. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 





Flour I 

Weekly output of 

capacity for week ti. 
This week ......... 42,600 24,536 
Last week ......... 42,600 24,984 
MOGP BHO ccccceccece 40,500 17,475 
Two years ago..... 33,000 32,563 


With the eastern demand for wh 
at a standstill, buying for account 
coast mills has also slowed down. Tr 
ing in the coarse grains was quiet | 
week. Closing bids at the Exchan 
sacked oats, $62@63 ton; eastern clip; 
oats, $60@62; eastern bulk corn, $59 
There is no demand for either nor 
western or eastern barley. 

J. M. Lownspatt 





Additional Storage Capacity 
The Farmers’ Platte Valley Milling 

Elevator Co., Fort Morgan, Colo., 
nounces that it is considering the e! 
tion of circular concrete tanks, during 
coming season, which will provide 100,' 
bus of additional storage capacity. ‘ 
J. Robinson, manager, writes that ‘ 
winter wheat here has been covered w 
snow and, so far, is looking fine. A ¢:- 

creased acreage is planted this year 
wheat, and our spring acreage will d- 


1a 


pend somewhat on the price the sug*' 


factories will offer for sugar beets. F lour 
bookings on the increased prices a! 
slow. Corn is moving freely, and no 
wheat is left in the farmers’ hands.” 
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CHICAGO, JAN, 24 
R—Prices, carload and round lots, 
icago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis brands, % 
per 196 lbs, to the retail 


aMED cece Keadeesy eee ewse $15.15 @15.25 
atemt, BUCO vcr cicoucdtsec 14.50 @14.80 
raights, jute .......... 14.00@14.25 
leatE, DONE cc civesocsacs 9.25@ 9.75 
ear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.30@ 6.60 


s’ spring patents, jute.. 14.25@14.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


southern, jute ......... $12.60@12.75 
southern, jute ........ 11.65 @11.90 
putherm, JUGS .cccvcseves 9.25@ 9.50 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

tent, Kansas, jute ..... $13.60@14.00 
95 per cent ...cccssevee 12.50@13.00 

C 8 eer rer 9.40@ 9.65 


RYE FLOUR 
r, white, jute, per bbl... .$9.10@9.30 
r, standard, Jute ...cccvee 8.00@8.25 
\T—Market weak and unchanged to 
on Saturday, in sympathy with a 
f 5@10c in Minneapolis and 7@10c 
winter in Kansas City. Range for 
ith comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
rd... 260@266 ...@275 226% @228% 
ird... 260@267 266@275 224 @226 
G.inee o¢-@271 @...236 @239 


d.... 260@270 269@270..... @236 
Pr, Gis aetOecs cot @nse nee Gia 
Or, 8... «+.@295 810@320 223 @226 
nor. ...@... 313@350..... @229 


Offerings not large. Demand good. 


gher. The range: 


his week Last week Last year 
5 @146 1386 @143 115 @124% 
37% @142% 138 @145%119 @130 
10 @150 140%@147 122  @133 


12% @153 144 @151 127% @135 
» @145 136 @142 116 @127 
8 @148 138 @146 120 @131 
10 @153 140 @147%124 @138 
( @157 146 @153 130 @140 
14 @152 143% @150 132 @135 


Supply moderate. Shipping demand 
tange: 

This week 
h 85% @87% 88 


Last year 
@66% 


Last week 
@86% 658 


h 85 @88% 83%@87% 59 @68% 
arrestee ceases res Me @69 
186 @89% 84%@88 63 @69% 
h 86% @89 86 @88 coe eo Quvee 


Export buying lighter. Milling de- 
nall. Prices lower. No. 2 sold at 
77 during the week, and closed at 
le No. 3 closed at $1.69; No. 4 at 
January closed today at $1.67% 
February, $1.65%; May, $1.72%@ 
July, $1.62%. 
BY Maltsters were fair buyers of 
und elevator people took hold mod- 
Prices averaged lower, ranging 
50 for malting, and May closed to- 
1.46, 
GOODS—tThe trade has picked up 
and prices are higher. Corn flour, 
per 100 Ibs; corn meal, $3.90 for yel- 
inulated, with bolted $3.77%; white 
ted $3.75, and bolted $3.62%; pearl 
$3.85; granulated, $3.75. Rolled 
gher at $4.65 for 90-lb sacks, with 
ood. Transportation facilities are a 
ck to shipments. 
1K’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
pts and shipments of flour and grain 
week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


bbis..... 254 160 203 65 
bus.... 418 666 1,106 269 
DUS. wcees 2,029 1,770 1,127 929 
Ue scate 1,796 1,721 1,612 1,227 
. eee 203 306 156 41 
bus.... 182 843 149 196 


KANSAS CITY, JAN. 2 
TR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
isis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
City, prompt shipment: 
$13.15 @14.10 
12.40 @13.05 

9.25 @10.90 


AF sccverdcevesesesoevs 
CIOGP 5.0 b-0100'2 60.00 ene cee 6.40@ 8.00 
FEED—Demand dull. Quotations 
higher. Fair southern demand for 
shorts. .Quotations: bran, $40.40@41 


January, February and March $41; 
horts, prompt shipment nominally 
.40, January-February $2.30@2.35, 
$2.30; brown shorts $2.15@2.20, March 
y $2.10, 

\AT—Demand very poor. Today’s de- 

@15c on hard, and 4@10c on red. 
carry-over. Cash prices: hard, No. 1 
1.80, medium $2.58@2.70; No. 2 $2.70 
medium $2.58 @2.706; No. 3 $2.60@2.65, 
1 $2.55@2.65; No. 4 $2.60@2.65, me- 
2.48@2.60. Red: No. 1, $2.53@2.55; 
$2.50@2.53; No, 3, $2.48@2.50; No. 4, 
2.45, 

N—Market today unchanged to ic 

Demand fair. Cash prices: white, 
$1.52@1.63, No. 3 $1.50@1.52, No. 4 

01.48, No. 6 $1.40@1.42, No. 6 $1.35. 


Yellow, No. 2 $1.50@1.51, No. 3 $1.50, No. 4 

$1.43@1.45, No. 5 $1.38. Mixed, No. 2 $1.49 

@1.50, No. 3 $1.45@1.47, No. 4 $1.39@1.41, 

No. 5 $1.37, No. 6 $1.36. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

Wh't, bus.1,547,100 407,700 1,154,250 261,900 

Corn, bus.. 306,250 1,446,250 136,250 548,750 


Oats, bus.. 125,800 430,100 142,500 288,000 
Rye, bus... 16,500 11,000 33,000 11,000 
Barley, bus 67,500 106,500 41,600 40,300 
Bran, tons. 980 580 2,720 2,420 
Hay, tons.. 20,496 12,168 10,488 4,680 
Flour, bbls. 19,715 9,100 81,575 29,275 





MILWAUKEE, JAN, 24 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.70@15.00 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.95 @13.70 
PIsSt CIORT, COCTOM 22. ccscceccce 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.40@ 9.95 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 8.70@ 8.80 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.00@ 8.60 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 14.50@14.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... eoeee@ 3.86 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ..... sese»@ 3.80 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... ooeee@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$44.50; standard fine middlings, $46@46.50; 
rye feed, $45; red dog, $62; flour middlings, 
$54@54.50; oil meal, $82.50; hominy feed, 
$63,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@10c. Demand good 
for choice milling; lower grades were slow 
sale. Receipts, 64 cars. No. 1 northern, 
$3.10@3.20; No. 2, $2.90@3.10; No. 3, $2.75 
@3. 

BARLEY—Down 3@5c. Receipts, 109 cars, 
The call was fair from maltsters and ship- 
pers. Offerings were well taken of. No. 3, 
$1.54@1.57; No, 4, $1.40@1.56; feed and 
rejected, $1.35@1.45. 

RYE—Prices declined 6@7c. Receipts, 67 
cars. Millers were out of the market most 
of the time. Shippers took all offerings. 
No. 1, $1.70@1.75; No. 2, $1.70@1.75; No. 3, 
$1.65 @1.74. 

CORN—Prices advanced 5@6c, but later 
sold off 4@5c, closing firm. The call was 
fair from shippers and industries. Receipts, 
183 cars, No. 3 yellow, $1.48@1.51; No. 4 
yellow, $1.48% @1.47; No. 3 mixed, $1.46@ 
1.50; No. 3 white, $1.49@1.51. 

OATS—Up %@lc. Receipts, 216 cars. 
Demand was good from shippers, and offer- 
ings were taken each day. No. 2 white, 
86% @90c; No. 3 white, 85% @89c; No. 4 
white, 84@89c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls.... 16,830 15,580 58,130 
Wheat, bus... 84,420 404,100 119,100 121,300 
Corn, bus..... 254, 194,300 216,340 43,130 
Oats, bus..... 477,360 647,360 193,600 447,963 
Barley, bus... 171,130 651,720 47,080 174,416 
Rye, bus...... 105,300 ’ 55,000 2,550 
Feed, tons.... 1,020 3,672 4,680 

















TOLEDO, JAN, 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, 98's, 
f.o.b, mill, $12.30@12.75; spring, $15; Kan- 
sas, $13.05. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...,........ $47.00 @ 47.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 51.00 @52.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.00 @55.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ .. @80.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... .....@13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 35 cars, 8 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 20 cars, 1 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 18 cars, 17 contract. 
WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Wheat, bus... 49,000 35,000 38,355 16,000 
Corn, bus..... 25,000 82,500 34,830 15,700 
Oats, bus..... 36,900 165,950 24,345 76,600 





DULUTH, JAN. 24 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Wee MOOERE occvcce cedccdvere $14.20@14.45 
PE ONS Sido tet iatcvisece 13.95 @14.20 
Perms GIOEE, JUEO ccccccceccccsas 9.75 @10.00 
Second clear, jute .....cssseees 7.00@ 7.50 
No. 2 semolina ........eeeee008 13.25 @13.50 
DOGPUME POOR 2 co ccccsicvcceces 13.00@13.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
se REINS ne cna 0 6d cds erent vcescesé $4.70 
PUPS WRISE THE 2. cv cvcccccensevcesser 5.10 
Bey BD GEG BPO 6 cc cwchcwse sed sccséuese 3.30 
| E>. MITEVTTEPL LETT T ELT TLE 4.25 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbis 1918 bbis 
Jan. 24..18,495 Jan. 25..12,755 Jan. 26..27,125 
Jan. 17..26,400 Jan. 18.. 8,900 Jan. 19..25,230 
Jan. 10..22,330 Jan. 11..18,726 Jan. 12..28,335 
Jan, 3... 6,945 Jan. 4... 6,150 Jan. 5...12,165 


WHEAT—Receipts were very light for the 
week. Slow and draggy conditions were 
noted throughout. Samples shown for sale 
were cared for each day, after which buyers 
left the market. They seemed holding off, 
awaiting fresh market turns. Premiums de- 


clined 5@10c in line with similar action at 
Minneapolis, due to slow call for flour. 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

: No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 17 ..... 80% @83% 175% 123@151 
SOM, BD iccce 80% @83% 170% 119@148 
Jan, 20 ..... 80% @83% 172: 119@148 
Jan, 21 ..... 8056 @83% 173% 119@146 
Jan, 22 ..... 80% @83% 169% 119@146 
Jan, 23 ..... 8154 @84% 171% 119@146 
Jan. 24 ..... 81% @85% 169% 117@144 
Jan. 25, 1919 49 @50 156 70@ 80 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7--—Domestic——, ——Bonded——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


GEAR ccwwes 233 §©218 44 cee 2 4 
OR 4,981 1,984 57 ose vee Ses 
Barley .... 27 795 3846 3 76 1 
Flaxseed .. 61 92 76 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 24, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7-~Wheat stocks—, -——grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor |} 
1, 2 nor + 2110,408 350 os 706 38 
2 dk nor } 
38 dk nor | 
3 nor f 8 385 11 9 31 2 
All other 

spring .. 286 2,359 220 12 136 6 
lam dur | 
1,2dur jf 319 3,658 70 o* 207 


All other 


durum ..1,455 5,038 319 2 82 4 
Winter ... 18 1,839 43 1 71 3 
Mixed ... 7 e% es 6 312 7 


Totals ..2,114 23,687 1,013 30 1,545 60 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring .... 35 1,085 83 23 7 18 
Durum .... 6 711 12 135 1 
Winter .... 22 106 2 on ae 
Totals .. 63 1,902 158 8 18 
Oats « vasics 4 5 25 7 101 ee 
3onded... os ee 2 ee ee 2 
Be sass us 299 462 8 1 1 15 
Barley .... 8 47 39 ‘ 10 18 
Bonded... 1 . 3 1 1 
Flaxseed .. 9 52 2 17 47 24 


2 

COFM .ccccs as ee 1 ee os os 
FLAXSEED—Futures were in fair de- 
mand during the week, though most atten- 
tion was given to May and July deliveries. 
Near issues moved slowly, but distant ones 
shifted about considerably. This was due to 


mixed news. Maximum price range, 14c. 
Following early easiness, market took a 
brace on advancing Argentine cable. 


Strength did not hold, for softness appeared 
again on the closing day. Final figures were 
mixed, unchanged for February, 3c down on 
July, and January 7c higher, as compared 
with close of Jan, 17. Cash conditions dull. 
No. 1 spot was quoted at January to Te over. 
Arrive this month, 3c over January contract. 
Arrive next month, 3c over February figure. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
—_—Close—— 

Jan. 25 

Jan. 24 1919 


Old contracts— 
Opening 


Jan. 19 High Low 


. a ae Becas Baass ee $3.21 
, aa “ws abne cove 3.18 
May .. 4.62 4.67 4.58 4.63 3.21 

New contracts— Close 


Jan. 24 
High Low 1920 


Opening 
Jan. 19 


January ....:. $5.08 $5.15 $5.07 $5.15 
February .... .... 5.06 5.00 5.06 
MO scteseres 4.56 4.63 4.50 4.57% 
er 4.56 4.49 4.35 4.43 





BALTIMORE, JAN, 24 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring first patent ............. $14.00@14.75 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.50 @14.25 
Soft winter patent ..........-.% 12.00@12.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 
Hard winter straight .......... 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 7 
Rye Bemr, WRG 2... .ccrcvccveces a 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.25@ 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «oes» @14.50 
City mills’ blended patent ..... «eee + @14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... «eee» @12.50 
City mills’ winter straight ..... oes» @12.25 


MILLFEED—Firmer on standard mid- 
dlings and red dog, otherwise unchanged 
and quiet throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $48@48.50; soft 
winter bran, $49@49.50; standard middlings, 
$51@51.50; flour middlings, $57@58; red dog, 
$65 @67; city mills’ bran and middlings, $50 
@51. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand fair, movement 
moderate. Receipts, 146,598 bus; exports, 
130,615; stock, 390,293. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter and garlicky, $2.65 bid; sales 
for week, No. .2 red winter, garlicky, $2.63%; 
No. 4, $2.50; No. 5, $2.45; sample grade, 
$2.38. 

CORN—Stronger; movement light, demand 
good. Receipts, 118,061 bus; exports, 51,429; 
stock, 219,263. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.63% bid; contract for 10 days’ shipment, 





$1.61 bid; range of car lots, track and ele- 
vator, $1.57% @1.62; domestic No. 3 yellow, 
track, $1.64; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.60. 

OATS—Advanced 1%c; demand improv- 
ing, movement small, Receipts, 82,212 bus; 
exports, 50,000; stock, 347,566. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 95c, sales; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 94c. 


RYE—Declined 5%c; movement large, de- 
mand less urgent. Receipts, 519,521 bus; 
stock, 1,159,755. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $1.84%. 





: NEW YORK, JAN. 24 

FLOUR—Market dull, owing to unsettled 
conditions intensified by statement of Julius 
Barnes urging purchase of government flour 
at $10.65, which is $3 bbl below market 
levels for standard patents. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $15.50@15.75; standard 
patent, $13.75@13.90; first clear, $9.60@10.50; 
soft winter straight, $10.75@11.30; hard win- 
ter straight, $13.75@14; first clear, $9.75@ 
10.75; rye, $8.50@9.85,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 100,437 bbls. . 

WHEAT—Receipts, 113,000 bus. 

CORN—Market showed good undertone of 
firmness. Offers were light, and short in- 
terests showed desire to cover. Indications 
were that a bullish feeling would immedi- 
ately follow improvement in transportation 
facilities. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.70%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.67%; No. 2 mixed, $1.69%. 
Receipts, 11,200 bus. 

OATS—Market firm. Questions of the pos- 
sibility of delivering vitally affected the ex- 
port situation. Business was light. Quota- 
tions were 98c@$1.01, according to quality. 
Receipts, 21,400 bus. 








ST. LOUIS, JAN. 24 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.80@15.70, 
standard $14.20@14.60, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $14@14.40, straight 
$12.75@13.75, first clear $9.50@9.80; soft 
winter patent $12@13, straight $11.50@12, 
first clear $9.30@9.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter bran 
sold at $43@44, brown shorts at $47@48, and 
gray shorts at $50@52; No. 1 alfalfa meal 
$43@44, No. 2 $40@41; oatmeal, $31; white 
hominy feed, $61. 

WHEAT—Prices 8@10c lower, and de- 
mand quiet. Receipts, 228 cars, against 233 
last week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.64@ 
2.68; No. 3 red, $2.59@2.64; No. 4 red, $2.57; 
No, 2 hard, $2.61; No. 4 hard, $2.52. 

CORN—In fair demand at an advance of 
7@9%c. Receipts, 436 cars, against 495. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 6 corn, $1.43; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.56; No. 3 yellow, $1.53@1.56; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.48@1.51; No. 5 yellow, $1.47; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.43; No. 8 white, $1.57; No, 4 white, $1.52 
@1.55. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-lb 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Fair demand, and prices 2@2%c 
higher. Receipts, 317 cars, against 288. 
Closing prices: No. 1 oats, 90%c; No. 2 oats, 
90% @91c; No. 3 white, 90@90%c; No. 4 
white, 894%c; No. 2 mixed, 90c; No. 3 mixed, 
90c; No. 4 mixed, 89c, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 122,360 57,480 146,710 73,320 
Wheat, bus.. 412,800 482,515 200,810 298,920 
Corn, bus.... 696,800 1,008,800 454,150 550,360 


Oats, bus.... 986,000 1,204,000 775,560 518,240 
Rye, bus..... 5,700 3.644 4390 is... 
Barley, bus.. 11,200 Saree 16,720 


BUFFALO, JAN, 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............ -@14.60 
RTO. POLORE 10-0:0 6560 bcs Kenveese -«@14.85 
PE Me verceccdetitoavoeeeee -»@10.60 
Co See ere eee et --@14.60 
MVO, OUTS WHITES 2. we scseves rrr ) * 
SS FT Peer ere eeee+@ 9.75 
Sacked 

Se Se GO ies cc kode cutin ss $.....@47.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@49.50 
CO ie eer: «eee» @55.00 
Flour middlings .........sesee0% «+e + @56.00 
ff a” Serer «ses» @64.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 77.00 @78.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... «eee» @66.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - -@67.00 
i Te eee ee - @65.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

DR. x6 5 i 60 2 SK AOE 2 OR ee -- @77.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... .....@80.50 
Oil MhORd, POF COM 6 scdcvcacecsss 76.00 @76.50 


Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks 4.50@ 4.55 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@32.50 

WHEAT—There was wheat for sale here, 
but millers would not pay the prices asked. 

CORN—The market advanced steadily, 
closing 4c higher than last week. Track re- 
ceipts were all taken as soon as offered, and 
considerable store corn was sold. Closing: 
No. 1 yellow, $1.67; No. 2 yellow, $1.66; No. 
3 yellow, $1.64; No. 4 yellow, $1.60;°No, 5 
yellow, $1.56; No. 6 yellow, $1.50@1.51,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Receipts were light, and the mar- 
ket cleaned up daily. Closing prices were 
4%c higher than last week and strong. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 97c; No. 2 white, 96%c; 
No. 3 white, 95%c; No. 4 white, 94%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing done this week. The 
general opinion is that the law will be 








St eee 














426 






changed, allowing the sale of beer. Malting 
barley was held at $1.66@1.72, and feed at 
$1.55 @1.62, on track or in store. 

RYE—Sellers were offering No. 2 at $1.90 
early in the week. At the close there were 
no bids above $1.78. 





BOSTON, JAN. 24 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$16.00@16.25 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.60@15.50 
Spring first clears ....... atewe 9.50@10.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.75 @15.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00 @12.75 
Soft winter straights .......... -» 11.25@11.75 
Soft winter clears ........-+..-. - 11.00@11.50 


Grain Corporation straights, jute 10.65@10.80 
Grain Corporation straights, cot- 


kph sioh Ktbbebweds tavacesees -@11.20 
MILLFEED—Quiet demand, with market 
held steady. Spring bran, $48.75; winter, 


$50.50@56; mixed feed, 
red dog, $64; second clears, $65; 
$75.12; hominy feed, $63.40; 
stock feed, $64; oat hulls, reground, $36; 
cottonseed meal, $77@80,—all in 100’s. 
CORN PRODUCTS—Demand good, with 
market firmly held. White corn flour, $4.25; 
white corn meal, $4.25; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.25; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $5; yellow granulated meal, $3.80; 


$49.50; middlings, 
$52@54; 


gluten feed, 


bolted yellow, $3.75; feeding, $3.10@3.15; 
eracked corn, $3.15 @3.20,—all in 100’s, 
OATMEAL—Demand fair, with prices 


firmly held. Rolled is quoted at $4.65, and 
cut and ground at $5.34, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, ——Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Fiour, bblis....*16,740 31,916 ..... «ee. 
Wheat, bus... 80,800 130,198 302,584 705,711 
Corn, bus..... TOO . aecce SB. FEO  nccnse 
Oats, bus..... 49,990 170,240 270,930 364,592 
Rye, bus...... 900 BSG6 46,680 i... 
BOASIOT, DUB rc  caccs  cesse GBT —secce 
Millfeed, tons. obese SOR -Sicee § cwede 
Corn meal, bbls ..... PEO . 0684s - beens 
Oatmeal, cases Ml -ds'eble Stade. ares 


compared 


Oatmeal, sacks 4,200 17,400 
*Includes 975 bbls for export, 
with 22,750 in 1919. 
Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Liverpool, 96,000 bus wheat; to London, 
100,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 24 


FLOUR—Receipts, 11,699,005 lbs in sacks. 


Exports, 8,009 sacks to Nantes. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 
$14.75 @15.50 


Spring first patent ............. 
Hard winter patent ..........+.+. 13.75 @14.25 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.75 @14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.25 @13.75 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@11.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.65@11.00 
Spring first clear ........ee0005 10.00@11.00 
Rye flour, white .......-+-s++0+- 10.00@10.25 


WHEAT—Market' unchanged. Receipts, 
189,850 bus; exports, 39,515; stock, 417,471. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 56 wheat, 14c under No. 1. 

CORN—Trade quiet, but supplies small 
and market firmer. Receipts, 101,835 bus; 
stock, 112,371. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: new, as to quality and location, $1.60 
@1.70, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and largely nominal. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 

Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... 

Gran. white meal, fancy 

Yellow table meal, fancy 

White table meal, fancy ..... 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 
Yellow corn flour, fancy 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... 

MILLFEED—Quiet, but offerings light and 





100-lb sac ks 





some varieties a shade firmer. Quotations: 
EE ML <6. 60 06.6 odes Cet De Cee $49.00@ 49.50 
Goce Witter OFAN ....cccecicses 50.00 @50.50 
Standard middlings ............ 50.00 @51.00 
REID oii c icc icciee 58.00@59.00 
5 SSS eres rr 52.50@53.50 
BE GENE Go be Se ccvscoccissececes 64.00 @65.00 


OATS—Little trading, but offerings light 
and market during week advanced 2@2%c. 
Quo- 


Receipts, 53,026 bus; stock, 187,080. 

tations: 

I MPED Sop cede ssebsdeeos 99% @100 

Se WEED scsvrieccsnereesver 98%@ 99 

7 on PTS ORE eee 97% @ 98 
OATMEAL—Quiet, but firm in sympathy 


with strength of raw material. Quotations: 
ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.43; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb sacks, 
$9.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41 
@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 27 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $14.05 @14.80 
Standard patent .............+. 13.25@14.10 
PTET Pere Tete 12.75 @13.50 
Fancy clear, jute .........e6e0- -@ 9.80 
Pe ED, JUD gw cco cscces 9. 25@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.25@ 6.50 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
today (Jan. 27), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $.....@12.26 
Durum flour ..........-+.+- e+ee 9.75@10.25 
SE Weird awe’ 6 oice scecce 106s ¥ Os ‘ -@ 6.50 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Jan, 31... ...... 218,216 180,575 223,995 
Jan, 24... 288,505 238,355 221,760 200,905 
Jan. 17... 386,280 244,965 283,925 274,690 
Jan. 10... 430,390 297,265 294,210 296,970 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 


SR BEVES SReSae.’:, Oveeds 61,680 7,785 
Jan. 24... 2,170 51,930 5,595 
Jan, 17... 3,730 = wwe 24,915 20,045 
Jan. 10... 1,615 67, 840 20,070 25,560 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan. 3. 65 70,710 219,350 227,710 255 5,020 
Jan, 10. 65 70,710 210,330 241,185 305 2,000 
Jan. 17. 65 70,710 215,035 207,470 soe &, 
Jan. 24. 49 56,470 152,560 157,950 3,555 1,115 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Jan, 27 Year ago 
ee ter Tee $42.00@43.00 $45.00@49.00 
Stand. middlings.. 44.00@46.00 45.00@49.00 
Flour middlings... 53.00@55.00 54.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 60.00@61.00 60.00@61.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers,.-f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $57.5 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 90 @58.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... £ 7.75@ 58.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks, 43.00@45.00 


0@58.00 


nn 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.20@ 4.25 
Corn meal, yellowft .......ess6. 4.20@ 4.25 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 8.90@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 7.70@ 7.80 
Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 11.35 @11.45 
Graham, standard, bblft ........ 11.20@11.25 
WENO GOON” vice cbtvctcedsoece seee+@ 4.60 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 24.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 27.00@32.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 26.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 32.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 42.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00 @37.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 37.00@60.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 30.00@35.00 
Linseed oi] meal® .............. 81.00 @82.50 
*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls— -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Jan. 
-$5.11% 5.02% 5.10% 5.07 
5.11% 5.02% 5.07 


Jan, 20 .. 
Jan, 2 
Jan, 22 





oo 5. 13% 5.02% 5.09 
Jan, 23... 6.25 5.12% 5.15 
Jan, 24... 5.31% 5.12% 5.15 
Jan. 26. 5.27% 5.12% 5.15 


Roccipte of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -———In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 113 110 115 26 67 99 
Duluth..... 9 52 22 61 92 76 

Totals.... 122 162 137 87 159 175 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Jan. 24, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis .2,593 3,362 282 1,309 
BPUIWEM scsuctses 899 2,869 626 2,708 
BOCA oc cccewe 3,492 6,231 908 4,017 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring 2.21% 2.18% 
Se BOE 6.6.8 000 secede 2.13% 
Amber durum ...... 2.20% 
Durum .cccscese 2.18% 
MOG, GUPUM coscesvcceccs a 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........000: 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROE WHO occ cctdecess 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Jan, 25 Jan. 26 
Jan, 24 Jan. 17 1919 1918 





No. 1 dark ..... 511 501 3,996 

No. 1 northern.. 80 75 «11,439 

No. 2 northern.. 9 9 1,546 ° 

OCROM i vrciecs 8,050 8,142 6,790 ose 
BREW vikiss 8,650 8,726 23,771 584 

Ee FORT. wewecws BES BUOR ~ videc” sreve 

Im A916 2. ccccs 13,781 14,687 ..... 

Ee 1926 ..ccuce aS ee er ae Tee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Jan, 25 Jan. 26 Jan. 27 
Jan. 24 Jan.17 1919 1918 1917 


Corn ... 181 200 60 201 202 
Oats -3,256 3,438 755 1,416 7,056 
Barley .. 750 845 1,853 1,106 1,016 
Rye ....5,327 5,522 3,928 548 562 
Flaxseed. 26 25 67 99 516 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks mg 


Saturday were: n. 25 
Jan. 24 Jan. 17 1919 

Wheat, bus ......2,722,720 2,393,160 780,940 
Flour, bbis ......~ 11,776 15,382 11,594 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,428 1,843 4,696 
Corn, bus ........ 213,520 259,550 306,800 
Oats, bus .... 248,970 334,400 965,770 
Barley, bus ...... 201,550 259,440 458,920 
a, Ge nn da 0d 198,400 248,500 153,120 
Flaxseed, bus .... 112,640 64,960 110,400 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Jan. 25 

Jan, 24 Jan. 17 1919 

Wheat, bus ...... 1,021,650 890,090 590,810 
Flour, bbls ...... 381,602 507,780 275,464 
Millstuff, tons ... 13,587 14,054 12,303 
Ry EP Nc ceceee 208,500 248,160 327,660 
Obte, BUS ve ccs cce 386,120 593,880 1,265,220 
Barley, bus .,..... 200,660 254,540 413,960 
Sere 252,520 687,660 33,580 
Flaxseed, bus .... 6,300 5,050 39,860 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Jan, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. 140@141 81% @82% 168% @169% 118@145 
21. 143@145 815% @82% 169% @170% 120@147 
22. 142@145 81% @82% 165% @166% 118@145 
23. 143@145 8256 @84% 167% @168% 118@145 
24. 143@145 82% @84% 165% @166% 118@144 
26. 143@145 82% @83% 162% @163% 118@143 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 16, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
At Sas 113 22 92 
WENO. cv neove sss 388 291 201 18 
Consolidated .... 490 90 71 45 
4 Se re 259 85 8&9 
eee 351 69 15 25 
Grain Growers ... 876 434 172 eee 
4 ort * illiam .... 290 400 40 14 

a BA theses save 631 366 37 28 
} EE oe 543 17 38 aes 
Port Arthur ..... 1,081 589 194 2 
Thunder Bay .... 275 460 99 11 
Cae. Govt cacscs 150 92 26 72 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,316 324 57 41 
Richardson ...... 327 138 51 9 
Dav. & Smith ... 30 56 15 

oo) eee 7,120 3,433 1,198 265 
WORE BBO 0's circ 21,783 3,109 3,437 512 
Receipts ..isseus 1,149 506 135 28 
Rail shipments... 1,076 207 129 24 

STOCKS BY GRADE (0000's omitted) 

Wheat Bus Oats— sus 
No. 1 hard ..... 4 Now 1C. W. » wes 
No. 1 northern..1,591 No. 2 C. W...... 382 
No. 2 northern. .1,441 ee: S Wiese 794 
No. 3 northern.. 943 Ex. 1 feed ..... 57 
i Ber ee i 2 a ae 155 
oe RSs 5 2 eT eeeee 488 
I SS eS BS . OCROPE ok viicces 1,556 
BPOPUMR i. cccsecee 6 ~ 
os errr 2,466 Total ........3,433 

SORRR a Wiisdacn 7,120 


Exports for Week Ended Jan. 17, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 535,665 ..... 168,377 32,563 
Portland, 

Maine 447,000 68,000 ..... 49,000 
Boston .... 340,000 ..... es 
Baltimore... 554,000 2,000 130, 000 rere 
Norfolk, 

, eee Leevkas ~ as Wa A eer re 
meee Be SER.OO8 i ceaa deaxd — carder 
N. Orleans... 103,000 4.000 21,000 ...... 
Galveston .. 562,000 het> Gaede dn ees 
St. John, 

Fe See eS eee 





118,563 
491,651 


Tots., wk.4,054,665 74,000 324,377 
Prev. week.6,289,480 58,543 542,334 
BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom 2,166,507 68,000 49,903 
COMRIRORE 6 os ctncc'er Ros Beer 254,474 
BS. Ghd Ctl. Ameviems: ascsis  cvess 6,000 
Lo ee Ee Oe ae 14,000 
OCHOP COURCFION 2.2865 wscecs eee “esece 


BOUND 60 bbtbee% 4,054,665 7 4,000 000 324,377 
CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to Jan. 17, 1920: 


PA ois > aU as c.o nudetep tee 109,109,219 
PE WE vhs ch ebkedesebsccee 12,484,508 
Totals as wheat, bus ........... 165,289,505 
SO NE 55.6 8-0-44 6.05.53.40 Ra asd 0d 1,510,448 
Ge A abv 6 sebnickscuseesavus 26,933,502 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
7-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 21 ... 388 104 14 273 254 395 
Jan. 22 ... 179 91 5 235 209 259 
Jan, 23 ... 260 92 2 182 130 22 
Jan. 24 ... 250 101 5 183 237 262 
acs O3F 165 3 229 176 285 

4 








Jan, 26 
Jan. 27 ... 231 77 297 312 642 
Totals ..1,600 630 33 1,399 1,318 1,593 





Another Mill for St. Paul 
The Consumers’ Flour Mill Co., of St. 
Paul, Minn., has been incorporated, with 
$500,000 capital stock. Principals are 
C. C. Chambers, C. A. Serum, Andrew 
Huiras, J.-G. Crites, R. T. Hart, Milton 
Johnson and James F. O’Meara. It is 
stated that the company will build a 
1,500-bbl mill and establish a line of 


country elevators. 
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ternational Milling Co., is to be increased 
in capacity at once to 1,200 bbls daily. 
William R. Cheely is sales-manager. \y. 
L. Harvey and several of the officials of 
the company from New Prague, Minn., 
were in Sioux City last week for a eo)- 
ference relative to the proposed changes, 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mixed feed is quoted by mills at $45 @ 
45.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

E. C. Bisbee, of the Midland Linseed 
Products Co., left during the week for 
Florida, via New York City. 

The Theobald Flour Mills Co. jas 
closed its mill at Northfield, Minn., to 
install additional rolls and other yj\a- 
chinery. 

Hugh W. Brown, Pittsburgh and Piil- 
adelphia manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., visited the home office Monday 
of this week. , 

The Bay State Milling Co., of Winon: 
Minn., has renewed its corporate exist- 
ence and increased its capital stock from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. 

A. Bakke, an old-established baker iy 
South Omaha, Neb., is again increasing 
the capacity of his shop. An additional 
oven is being installed. 

R. L. Herrick, president of the Herrick 
Feed Co., Harvard, IIL. is in Minneapolis 
today, accompanied by Mrs. Herrick. [le 
is calling on the millers and feed jobbers, 


Thomas M. Waddick, a former Minve- 
apolis grain man, died last week at [os 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Waddick operated of- 
fices in Minneapolis and Minot, N. D 
His widow survives him. 

John W. Burns, of Louisville, Ky., who 
quit the flour game several months ago 
to go into another line of business, is 
again selling flour, He was in Minne- 
apolis last week, and made arrangements 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. to 
again represent it in Kentucky and ‘Ten 
nessee. 

The L. S. Donaldson Co., of Minne- 
apolis, is moving its bakery into another 
building across the street from its pres- 
ent location. Considerable new equip- 
ment is to be installed, and the capacity 
of the shop increased. Its output is sold 
exclusively in the company’s retail shop, 
and used in the company’s restaurant 

At the annual meeting of the Traffic 
Club of Minneapolis, held last ge Fr, 
B. Townsend, vice-president of the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway, was elecied 
president, C. H. Drinkwater first vice- 
president, Otto Mortenson, of the Carzill 
Elevator Co., second vice-president, D. 
H. Caswell treasurer, and W. W. Gilson 
secretary. 


Bakers are satisfied that there is con- 
siderable speculating and profiteering yo- 
ing on in sugar at present. They ire 
unable to get what they need through 
their normal sources of supply, and are 
picking up small lots wherever they can 
buy them, at prices ranging anywhere 
from 12i%4¢ to 26¢ per lb. All sorts of 
stories in regard to sugar are herd 
nowadays. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports the sale of Carter disc 
separators to the Atkinson Milling “o. 
and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; Western Flour Mills Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa; also a second machine to 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. for the C mill. 
This machine is being used to clean the 
tailings in the mill after all other clean- 
ers have been used. 


T. J. Probsfield, supervisor of local 
warehouses, in his annual report to ‘he 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, states that there are in Minve- 
sota 1,605 elevators. Of these 537 «re 
line elevators, 390 farmers’, 404 inde- 
pendent, and 274 operated by mills. In 
the year ended Aug. 31, 1919, these ele- 
vators handled 166,668,000 bus grain. ‘The 
per cent of the crop handled by the vari- 
ous groups was as follows: line elevators, 
24.8 per cent, farmers’ 38.9, independent 
19.9, mills 16.4. The report shows that 
the number of line houses during the crop 
year decreased from 613 to 537, while 
farmers’ elevators increased from 356 to 
390. 
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flour market was very quiet this 
we There was scarcely any call for 
leirs, although odd lots were reported 
50 n seattered sections, and demand 
for patents and well-established brands 
al ell off perceptibly. A large per- 
ve of the business reported consist- 


ed small sales by resellers. Millers 
al it pressing sales, having orders on 
their books to insure continual operation 
for some time. 

| main difliculty is to get cars to 
lo ut accumulating stocks. Unless re- 
lie forthcoming within a very short 
time. the car shortage will necessitate a 
de d curtailment in mill operations. 
Ihe output has been normal so far, as 
practically all mills have a good run of 
orders on hand and sufficient wheat sup- 
plies to fulfill same. 


| southern market was without new 
Business was confined mostly 


fe es. 


to iall-lot buyers for immediate or 
né y requirements. Some who have 
flour contracted for are asking for 


pl it shipment, but most mills are un- 
al o comply with these requests, being 
unable to get empty cars. Many mills, 
be sold up on the higher grades, are 


not trying to arouse interest in patents, 
but are offering their lower grades at 
discount prices and some at less than 


p nt wheat cost basis. 
few mills reported’ a fair demand 


fr Cuba and the West Indies, but 
export business is generally described as 
very quiet. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
fir itent $14.80@ 15.70, standard $14.20 


i0, first clear $9.50@10; hard winter 
p t $14@14.40, straight $12.75@13.75, 
fi lear $9.50@9.80; soft winter patent 


$1213, straight $11.50@12, first clear 
$9.30@9.75. 
Flour of all kinds was in very limited 
demand locally. While stocks in buyers’ 
are of fair proportions, they are 
be worked off gradually. Bakers are 
not buying to any extent, but some busi- 
( is being done daily. Jobbers re- 


d slow business, small bakeries and 
rocery trade having sufficient stocks 
to care for their immediate requirements. 
e millfeed market was quiet; prices 
on all wheat feeds were steady, but held 
fit Mills are not pressing sales, and 
mixed-car trade continues to absorb most 
f the wheat feed that mills have to offer. 


I market for other feedstuffs was 
st g and demand active. Hard and 
soft winter bran sold at $43@44, brown 


shorts at $47@48, and gray at $50@52; 


No. 1 alfalfa meal $43@44, No. 2 $40@ 
1; oatmeal, $31; white hominy feed, $61. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weckly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
ee ee eT 27,800 55 
i OR Sib b See ees busta 27,700 55 
Y GU ae ob esd et scdnnode 24,5400 48 
I CATS ABO cccccceceses 34,450 68 
Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 

wi is sold from St. Louis: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
eee ee 58,400 76 
I OUR hc vs ck eans > eh bo 49,400 64 
Ye ASO bn ceee akties be eevee 52,800 68 
T SP Pr eee 42,000 54 


NOTES 
O. F. Kelley, of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills Co., was on ’change this week. 
D. K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
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Thurston, Minneapolis, was in St. Louis 
this week visiting their local representa- 


tive, C. W. Betty. 
A. L. Goetzmann, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Listman Mills, 


La Crosse, Wis., was in St. Louis, Satur- 
day, on his way south for an extended 
business and pleasure trip, accompanied 
by his wife. 

W. H., A. F. and E. W. Prange, of 
the Prange Milling Co. New Douglas, 
Ill., have organized and received a char- 
ter for a state bank at New Douglas, 
with a paid-up capital stock of $50,000, 
to be known as the Prange State Bank. 

The Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., of this city, has been awarded 
a contract for feed mills of its latest type 
by the following: Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, two No. 7 150 h-p 
motor-driven grinders; Seaboard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., Paragon Mills, 
Springfield, Mo., and Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., each one No. 4 
50 h-p motor. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
voiced a protest this week against the 
proposed cut in the appropriation for the 
river and harbor bill before Congress. 
Telegrams were sent to both Missouri 
senators and the representatives from 
this district, stating that the suggested 
bill is meeting with disapproval by the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, and 
asking that steps be taken to secure a 
proper increase. The message asserte d 
that the policy suggested in the proposed 
bill was against the commercial interests 
of the entire Mississippi Vv alley. 





INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 24.—Demand 
for wheat flour eased off considerably 


this week, as far as mills in Indiana are 
concerned, when compared with the pre- 
ceding three months. The change in the 


situation had its. effect on quotations, 
both hard winter and spring patents 
showing a considerable decline. Soft 


winter patents, however, remained steady. 

An announcement Tuesday that prices 
had dropped 50c bbl at Minneapolis was 
followed by a similar decline in this state. 
Later in the week another reduction took 
place, although it was not as considerable 


as the earlier one. The easing off in 
sales is generally attributed to the recent 
statement of Julius H. Barnes, United 
States Wheat Director, urging caution 


as a guide in future operations, together 
with the government’s sale of flour. 

While sales by the government have not 
been large in this territory, the quotation 
of prices under those asked by millers 
has seemingly had a sympathetic influ- 
ence. A third element, the last two days, 
is an embargo by the railroads in this 
region, restricting immediate shipments 
practically to perishables alone. 

Notwithstanding the adverse circum- 
stances, most mills in the state operated 
at fair capacity the last six days, pre- 
vious large bookings keeping them from 
any immediate worry. A _ feeling also 
prevailed that the reduced volume of or- 
ders now being received will give way 
soon to an increased demand, since the 
evidence of the last six months of 1919 
showed an increasing consumption of 
breadstuffs in this country. 

Soft winter patents are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $12.45@13.25 bbl, 
98-lb cotton basis, a decline of 5c in the 


minimum and an advance of 5c in the 
maximum, compared with last week. 
Hard winter. patents are offered at 


$12.50@13.50, a drop of 20c in the mini- 
mum and 30c in the maximum. In spring 
wheat patents, the fall in the minimum 
quotation is 80c and in the maximum 
90c, offerings being at $13.30@14 bbl. 
Trade in corn products is reported as 
fair, difficulty still being had in obtain- 


ing grain for milling purposes. No re- 
lief apparently is in sight immediately 
in the movement of corn from the coun- 
try to terminal markets, and this is re- 
garded as the principal factor in the un- 
dertone of strength in the market. One 
or two other centers were buyers of the 
grain in Indianapolis this week, paying 
2@3c bu above the market price here. 
With premiums existing, the influence on 
prices of corn products was bound to as- 
sert itself. The embargo on shipments 
came too late in the week to have any 
effect for the period. 

Grits are offered for shipment in car 
lots at $3.75 per 100 lbs, sacks included, 
a jump of 30c. Hominy is quoted at 
$3.75, hominy flakes at $4.25, corn flour 
at $3.70, meal at $3.65 and ceraline at 
$3.80. The advance in hominy was 25c 
per 100 lbs, in hominy flakes 25c, in corn 
flour 20c, in meal 25c, and in ceraline 5c. 

INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in‘ bushels, with compari- 





sons for corresponding periods, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet, of 

output activity 

ee WOR cciebeceevvevece 17,900 79 

Ree WOR Foc cs ce cc suevste 18,411 81 

EMRE POOP cicaceccencievus 5,872 26 

TWOe FOGUS BHO. 06 cccccssers 6,138 27 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

We, DOD cesszetenvdrss 13,000 19,000 

COM, DUB cccccvvvsccses 484,000 132,000 

Ce DUD ccececciksicce Bee 78,000 

ee; DOE ceccchsdvivsvex on .«_ - bnesk 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week 499,620 231,190 82,580 3,570 

Last year .... 281,220 653,780 263,740 16,500 

Two years ago 34,110 502,180 435,250 12,360 

MILLFEED 
Calls for millfeed have not been 


urgent, although a fair business has been 
done recently. Quotations show a soften- 
ing of wheat feeds, but corn feeds have a 
firm undertone and prices are higher. 

In wheat feeds, bran is offered for 
shipment at $44@48 ton, a drop of $2 
in the minimum and $2.50 in the maxi- 
mum. Mixed feed is priced at $46@50 
ton, a drop of $1 in the minimum and 
$1.50 in the maximum, while middlings 
are quoted at $51@53, showing the same 
reduction as mixed feed. 

On the corn side of the market, hom- 
iny feed is offered at $62 ton bulk, and 
$66 ton sacked, a jump of $7 in both 
quotations. 

NOTES 

The Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
has increased its capital stock to $50,000. 

The Porterfield Baking Co., Muncie, 
has increased its number of directors to 
five. 

Grain dealers, millers and farmers in 
Johnson County are arranging a corn 
show to be held at Greenwood Feb. 6. 

The Milroy (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $60,000 capital 
stock, and Thomas E. Allen, F. G. Hurt, 
and George F. Brown as directors. 

Farmers in Wanatah and Cass town- 
ships, La Porte County, have organized 
a company to take over a grain elevator 
at Wanatah and operate it on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

The Clinton Grain Co., Frankfort, has 
filed a preliminary certificate of dissolu- 
tion as a corporation. It is understood 


that it will continue in business as a 
partnership. 
The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Up- 


land, to deal in grain, has been incorpo- 
rated, its capital stock being $30,000. 
Directors are O. W. Florea, Truman Wil- 
son and Clinton Stanley. 

Adam J. Sahm, 47 years old, owner 
of a flour and feed mill in Jackson town- 
ship, Dearborn County, was injured while 
walking through the plant, his coat being 
caught in a large flywheel. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Supply Co., Crawfordsville, has been in- 
corporated, with $50,000 capital stock, 
to erect and operate a grain elevator. 
George H. Downing, Charles T. Stalker 
and Luther B. Steele are directors. 

Erection of a flour mill and grain ele- 
vator at Anderson is being considered 
by the Madison County Farmers’ Fed- 
eration. The plan is to take care of 


427 


wheat, corn and oats raised within a 
radius of eight miles of Anderson. 

Awards in the Gibson County five-acre 
corn-growing contest have been an- 
nounced at Princeton. Samuel Wilson, 
of that city, won the silver medal of- 
fered for first place, by raising an aver- 
age of 86.65 bus an acre. Curtis Callis, 
of Fort Branch, was second, getting a 
bronze medal for producing 78.27 bus an 
acre, 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





NEBRASKA MILLERS MEET 


Good Attendance at Annual Gathering in 
Omaha—Herbert Hoover Indorsed for 
President of United States 


Omana, Nes., Jan. 24.—The Nebraska 
Millers’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Omaha, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Tuesday, Jan. 20. The attend- 
ance was good. 

F, J. Zwonachek was chosen as chair- 
man, with J. N. Campbell acting as sec- 
retary. The reports of officers showed a 
gratifying gain in membership and a sur- 
plus of $3,000 in the treasury. 

After the selection of committees a 
recess was taken while all enjoyed a fine 
luncheon furnished by the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

At the afternoon session, Charles T. 
Neal, second vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation, gave a talk in which he 
sketched the work accomplished by the 
Grain Corporation in the 2%, years of 
control. He paid sincere tribute to the 
millers and grain men for loyal co- 
operation, which made possible the con- 
servation of the food supply of the nation 
to a remarkable extent at a time when 
the fate of the allies depended upon the 
success of that work. 

Mr. Neal reviewed present conditions, 
and reiterated the warning of Wheat 
Director Barnes against extensive com- 
mitments pending the arrival of decontrol 
on June 1, 

By viva-voce vote a resolution was 
unanimously carried, declaring Herbert 
Hoover to be the choice of the association 
for President of the United States for the 
next four years, and the officers were in- 
structed to wire Mr. Hoover and Will 
Hays of the action taken. 

K. J. Corbin, of the Integrity Mutual 
Casualty Co., appeared before the meet- 
ing representing that proposal No. 78, 
just that evening to be considered by a 
committee of the state constitutional con- 
vention at Lincoln, provided for a state 


monopoly of casualty insurance. He 
asked that immediate action be taken to 
combat this movement. Messrs. Carroll, 


Dickinson and Campbell were chosen a 
committee to attend to the matter. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
the following declarations, which were 
adopted: 

“The Nebraska Millers’ Association is 
unalterably opposed to a state monopoly 
of casualty insurance; against selling of 
flour on consignment, which virtually 
means on commission; in favor of en- 
forced settlement by arbitration of labor 
and employer disputes; in favor of pres- 
ent methods of the Grain .Corporation in 
gathering and publishing wheat and flour 
statistics being continued as a permanent 
government policy; advocates a national _ 
feedstuffs law to take the place of state 
laws; is opposed to repeal of the mixed- 
flour law; and is opposed to the practice 
of insuring flour buyers against a decline 
in price.” 

The nominations committee reported 
the following list of names for officers 
and directors, which was approved with- 
out dissent: Paul Jaeggi, Columbus, 
president; W. V. McCartney, York, vice- 
president; W. H. Yohe, Omaha, treas- 
urer; J. N. Campbell, Omaha, secretary. 
Directors: F. J. Zwonachek, Wilber; J. 
N. Ashburn, Gibbon; A. T. Galloway, 
Oakdale; D. P. Rawlins, Lexington; C. 
E. Dinsmore, Hastings; S. E. Sellars, 





Geneva. LeicnH Leste. 
J. L. Loose Retires 
J. L. Loose, the veteran head of the 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., recently re- 
tired as president, and has been succeed- 
ed by B. L. Hupp. It was Mr. Loose 
who chose Long Island City as the site 
for the big New York bakery of the 
Loose-Wiles Co. George H. Willcock- 
son is manager of the Long Island plant. 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Out of the welter and confusion fol- 
lowing in the wake of the warning and 
admonitory statement by Mr. Barnes, 
the federal Wheat Director, on Jan. 10, 
one fact stands out significantly, and at- 
tention is being called to it. Soft wheat 

rices did not suffer any such decline and 
emoralization, or exhibit the resultant 
fluctuations, as was the case with the 
hard wheats. Soft wheat prices had not 
risen to fancy premiums for the best 
grades, and this may, in a measure, ac- 
count for the want of fluctuations. Aft- 
er a temporary setback, due to the force 
of the impact, they quickly regained 
their strength and began to advance, 
closing up still more the gap which has 
separated them from hard wheats. 

Toledo millers are now bidding $2.60, 
Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red, and 
the equivalent of $2.65@2.70, Toledo rate 
points, is being bid by some mills in In- 
diana. There is hardly enough wheat 
sold on the Toledo Exchange just now to 
make a market, and the price paid is de- 
pendent upon how badly the miller needs 
the wheat. As high as $2.75 has been 
paid, and under present conditions there 
might be a jump of from five to ten 
cents a_ bushel between sales. Prices at 
Cincinnati are $2.79@2.81 for No. 2 red. 
Chicago offered No. 2 red at $2.71, f.o.b. 
Chicago, to Toledo mills this week. 

Advance in prices does not bring out 
any large amount of wheat. Just to 
what extent this is due to the inability to 
get cars is not known, but there are nu- 
merous reports to the effect that farm- 
ers are holding their wheat for three 
dollars, and believe in higher prices. 
There is no evidence at present going to 
show that the amount of soft wheat back 
in the country is in any sense burden- 
some. Nobody knows how much wheat 
is back, but a number of localities re- 
port the wheat as having been practical- 
ly all moved out. There was a very 
heavy movement for export early in the 
crop year; in fact, soft wheat territory 
was the principal contributor to the ex- 
port movement of wheat following har- 
vest. 

While millers are able to point out 
weak points in the argument of the ini- 
tial valedictory address of the federal 
Wheat Director under date of Jan. 10, 
yet they are forced to admit that the 
strongest bear argument of any is the 
absence of any demand for flour and 
certain indications that the trade is fair- 
ly well booked ahead. The flour and 
bakery trade is quite converted, appar- 
ently, to the bear side, perhaps the wish 
being father to the thought. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

There is little doing with the mills in 
the way of new sales. The flour buyer 
is conspicuous by his absence. To just 
what extent this is attributable to the 
bearish statement made by the federal 
Wheat Director, Jan. 10, is not known, 
but it is recognized that the effect of 
that statement would naturally tend to 
some unsettlement of the trade, as Mr. 
Barnes recommends extreme caution in 
commitments for the balance of the pe- 
riod of control. 

Millers are not pressing for sales. The 
difficulty in getting cars and making 
shipments would effectively check any 
such disposition. But this preventive has 
been re-enforced this week by embargoes 
on all eastern roads, and the cancella- 
tion, temporarily, of all G.O.C. and 


F.T.C. permits. Every road in the 
country is embargoed east of Buffalo on 
account of weather conditions. 

There is scarcely any movement of 
wheat. Millers complain bitterly because 
they cannot get shipments on their req- 
uisitions from the Grain Corporation. 
It is understood that cars are being as- 
sembled at Chicago for the movement of 
this wheat, but the drastic order to send 
all empties west was modified somewhat 
when it was realized how disastrous its 
execution would be to industries east of 
Chicago, 

Millers confess they are unable to ar- 
rive at any accurate estimate of the ex- 
tent to which the jobbing trades and 
consumers are stocked on flour. They 
have been receiving shipping directions, 
and would be able to operate more fully 
but for the embargoes and scarcity of 
cars. Whether these shipping directions 
can be taken as a sign that the trade 
is not generally well stocked is not 
known. 

Country mills report an excellent de- 
mand for feed. Toledo mills are selling 
output without much trouble. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


TRIB WOO. occ cvepivivnves 23,500 49 
Last week ....... fecveovess 33,500 70 
BOP BOD cadececcessvesece 22,300 46 
TWO years ABO .......ceees 22,800 47 
Three years agO ....+s.+-- 33,000 69 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Pa PEER 10 74,760 42,138 56 
See 9 70,560 51,839 73 
(>) See 12 87,660 39,474 45 
i. See 11 73,560 48,132 65 

*Week ended Jan. 24. +Week ended 
Jan. 17. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Soft wheat flour prices have shown a 
rather steady advance since the middle 
of November, when they were quoted at 
$10.25@10.40, f.o.b. Toledo, in 98’s; the 
present price is $12.30@12.75. The ad- 
vance has been strictly in accord with 
and responsive to advancing soft wheat 
prices. It is claimed by the larger 
cracker bakers that soft wheat flour can 
be bought at $10.50, but it is not known 
generally where any can be had at that 
price. Detroit bakers claim to be buy- 
ing Michigan straights at as low as 
$11.15. 

Spring wheat flour prices exhibit a 
wide range. <A fair average price is 
around $14.50, f.o.b. Toledo, in 98’s, but 
the range extends from $13.50 to $15, and 
even higher. Kansas hard winter 
straights are quoted, same basis, from 
$13.40 to $14.30, with short patents about 
80c more. 

Many stories are current in the trade 
that some of the bakery trade is booked 
up to the next crop, and that mills have 
found a way of getting around the regu- 
lations without technical violation of 
them. The story most often repeated is 
that orders are made out for a given 
amount of flour, and that in due time 
these orders are dated and put into ef- 
fect. By this device the mill has en- 
tered orders only for 60 days’ shipment, 
but the understanding and memoranda 
existing between the buyer and seller 
take care of further entries in due time. 

Much of the flour booked in this way, 
or carried on memoranda, is at material- 
ly lower prices and is to the advantage of 
the buyer, but it is hard to see how the 
contract could be enforced in the. case 


of a big decline below the booked price. 
The answer to that is that the arrange- 
ment exists with good substantial bakers 
who can be depended upon to take out 
their bookings. At the present time new 
sules are difficult to the bakery trade, 
because they have taken care of’ their 
requirements to such an extent. 


PRICE OF WHEAT 


Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, says that there is a 
great variation in the price of wheat 
paid producers, as shown by reports, and 
that this should not be. With No. 1 wheat 
selling at $2.60, f.o.b. track, mill, millers 
should advance to within a reasonable re- 
flection of same. Follow the market, he 
advises, in wheat and flour prices. 

The 124 mills reporting showed a range 
of prices being paid for wheat at mill 
of $2@2.60, or an average for the entire 
list of $2.4414. The 116 reporting prices 
for straight flour (standard patent) 
showed a range of $10.10@14.60, most of 
the quotations being above $11. This is 
manifestly too wide a range, if all are 
quoting on the same grade of flour, as 
they are supposed to be. 


NOTES 


John B. Whitman, president Atlanta 
(Ga.) Milling Co., died at Shanghai, 
China, Nov. 26. 

J. G. Pickens, formerly with the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., will represent 
the American Hominy Co. in Ohio. 

A. L. Makley, who represents the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, in this 
section, called at this office this week. 

The Wheatcrisp Products Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been incorporated for 
$1,500,000 by J. H. Vaughan and others. 

J. A. Carlisle, Carlisle Flour Agency, 
Buffalo, representing the Sleepy Eye 
(Minn.) Mills, was in Toledo calling on 
the trade this week. 

George Burnele, a baker employed by 
the’ General Baking Co., Toledo, dropped 
dead from heart failure on the street 
while on the way home from work. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held 
at the Kearns Hotel, Lansing, the eve- 
ning of Jan, 27 and all day Jan. 28. 

One hundred of the larger farmers 
near Tiffin, Ohio, have formed the Farm- 
ers’ Grain Elevator & Farm Supply Co., 
preliminary to incorporating for $100,000. 

G. W. Miller, until recently attached 
to the Indianapolis office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., will hereafter represent 
the Updike Milling Co., of Omaha, in 
Ohio. 

George A. Daut, Canton, Ohio, with 
the National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
called at ths office Jan. 24. Mr. Daut 
reports an excellent business for his 
company. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, accompanied by Mrs. 
Coup, left this week for an extended vis- 
it in California. 

H. H. Berk & Son, successors to the 
Lorain (Ohio) Milling Co. and J. A. 
Berk, of Vermillion, Ohio, have pur- 
chased the City mills, and will operate 
same in conjunction with the other mill. 

The wholesale flour and feed store of 
Fred Adams & Son, Toledo, was damaged 
by fire this week, entailing some loss also 
to flour and feed in stock. Loss is placed 
at $50,000, partly covered by insurance. 

The mill of Scott Bros., Milford, Ohio, 
was burned recently. The mill was of 
50 bbls capacity, and is said to have been 
more than 100 years old, being a land- 
mark along the Miami River. Loss esti- 
mated at $20,000. 

Oscar Miller, Anderson, Ind., who has 
been representing the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. in Indiana for many years, 
is now connected. with the American 
Hominy Co. as the representative of its 
wheat flour mills in Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

The King Bee Mill Co., Alliance, Ohio, 
has been incorporated for $50,000, and 
J. C. Henschen has been elected presi- 
dent, A. R. Tanner vice-president, and 
G. A. Meyers secretary and treasurer. 
Heretofore the business has been con- 
ducted as a partnership. 

Correcting a similar item in this de- 
partment last week, E. W. Randall, for- 
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merly of the A. H. Randall Mill Co 
Tekonsha, Mich., whose mill was d._ 
stroyed by fire, has acquired a half i), 
terest in the Jonesville (Mich.) Millin, 
Co. and will assume active manageme;| 

H. O. Blackwood has been made presi 
dent of the Ford Flour Co., Nashvill.. 
Tenn. This company has conducted , 
successful business and blending pla) 
for years, with a wide distribution .: 
its product through the South. The pro 
erty was recently acquired by Rog 
Caldwell, a Nashville banker, and othe 
at a consideration said to be arou: 
$500,000. None of the new owners 3 ¢ 
experienced in the flour business, }; 
Blackwood having been in the autom 
bile business. ‘The company is in mn 
of a sales-manager. 


NASHVILLE 

NasuHvi._e, Tenn., Jan. 24.—There \ 

a noticeable improvement this week 
the demand for flour from the Southea 
The uneasiness in evidence last week a))- 
pears to be gradually disappearing, bu 
ers coming into the market for both lar, « 
and small ‘quantities. Some substant 
sales have been reported during the we: 
Shipping instructions on unfilled § ¢o)- 
tracts are still being received in exce.s 
of the output of the mills. 

Flour prices are steady to slight 
higher. Some of the mills that have | 
been reflecting the full advance of wh 
have begun to do so. Prices at the clo. 
of the week were substantially as f 
lows: best or short soft winter wh« 
patents, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio Riy 
points, $13.50@ 14.25; standard or regul.:: 
patents, $12.50@13; straight pat 
$12.20@12.50; first clears, $9.50@10. 

Demand is quiet for Minnesota a 
Kansas flours, with jobbers report 
concessions from the high level offered 
the millers. Prices: spring wheat fi 
patent, 140 lbs jute, delivered at Na 
ville, $14.75@15.50; hard winter pate 
$13.25@13.75. 

Millers continue to buy a little wh« 
though offerings have been scarce. \o 
efforts seem to be made to anticip 
requirements. According to late reports, 
stocks in the Southeast are estimated 
12,000,000 bus, or sufficient to keep tix 
mills going until about April 15. . No 
red wheat is quoted at $2.85, Nashvi 

Millfeed is in better demand at hig! 
prices, as follows: soft winter wheat br 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River poii 
$43.50@44; standard middlings or sho: 
$52@54. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeast: 
mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘Ty 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour I 

Weekly output of 

capacity forweek ti 

This week ....... 198,270 160,705 . 
Last week ....... 222,990 162,498 
|, &) ee 201,570 103,696 
Two years ago.... 147,270 55,724 
Three years ago.. 141,900 88,246 


CORN PRODUCTS 


No material change is noted in dema 
for corn meal, with prices unchang«(| 
Southeastern corn mills, with a capaci’) 
of 111,000 bus, this week ground 19,40) 
or 17.5 per cent of capacity, compar 
with 30,700, or 24 per cent, last we: 
Prices: bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lls, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, $3.50@3.6); 
plain meal, $3.35@3.45. 

SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Southeaster 
Millers’ Association was held at Lou 
ville this week. Officers elected were 
follows: president, E. M. Kelly, Nas'i- 
ville; first vice-president, T. S. Blish, 
Seymour, Ind; second vice-president, J- 
seph Le Compte, Lexington, Ky; secre- 
tary, J. B. McLemore, Nashville. F«- 
ecutive committee: G..A. Breaux, Loui-- 
ville, chairman; F. A. Witt, Morristow:, 
Tenn; E. P. Bronson, Chester, Ill; 
Powell Smith, Knoxville, Tenn; C. 
Johnson, Mount Vernon, Ind; R. 
McCombs, Jackson, Mo; W. A. Da 
Columbia, Tenn. There was a large °' 
tendance. 


J 


Joun Leper. 





A Pennsylvania company has _ leas: 
20,000 acres of everglade lands in Flori: 
for cultivation of sugar cane. If tic 
experiment proves a success the sug! 
supply of the United States will be in- 
creased by millions of tons. 
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Lonpon, Enc., Jan. 1—There are now 


three technical institutes at which full- 
time classes for bakers and confectioners 


in England are being conducted. 
ic 


dk 








One 
at Manchester, one at Cardiff, and 


ne, the National Bakery School, in Lon- 


m. In addition, there is a bakery school 
the West of Scotland Technical Col- 
e, Glasgow. There are no classes this 
r in Ireland. 

!he principal establishment is the Na- 
ial School in London, directly under 

guidance of the National Associa- 
, of Master Bakers, which contributes 
to $1,500 per annum toward its up- 
p. Scholarships at this school, value 
) per session each, are provided by 
Dutch and one English yeast firm. 
nations of flour, yeast, meal, malt ex- 
‘t, fat, essences, etc., are made each 
r by some of the leading traders in 
se materials. The school is under in- 
ction by the London County Council, 
| by the board of education. 

During the war the establishment was 
sed for teaching, but the staff acted in 
technical advisory capacity to the 
de, and constantly assisted the food 
vartment of the government. In the 
ly part of this year, a special labora- 
y course of training for master bak- 
was undertaken. 
rhe usual session started about the 
idle of September, and the school is 

full to overflowing. Students at- 

d from all parts of England. There 
56 full-time students, training in both 
id and confectionery. There are 160 
ning students, mostly London work- 
n, attending one or two nights each 
k. The full course runs from Sep- 
iber to the middle of June. 

in the early part of the new year two 
rt courses of four lectures each are to 
given, one for master bakers only, the 
cr for foremen bakers only. These 
rt courses are very popular, and are 
tain to be well attended. The stu- 

nts attending this school are examined 

May of each year, on the work done, 
. board of examiners appointed joint- 
by the City and Guilds of London In- 


itute and the National Association of 


ister Bakers, and certificates are giv- 
to the successful students. 

INARTISTIC AND INDIFFERENT 
If one may judge from window dis- 
ivys, the Christmas trade was a pros- 
rous one. Inquiries confirm the im- 


ession. On all sides the reports are 


record sales of cakes and puddings. 
usual, there was an effort at decora- 
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tive display, but, with a few exceptions, 
the results were very poor. Shortage of 
sugar was probably a contributory cause, 
but the general lack of skill, and of the 
artistic sense, was very manifest. 

Many amateurs were evidently in 
charge of the work. The decorative 
piping was coarse and crude, and the 
writing, where it was attempted, was 
particularly puerile. 

It is curious that English confectioners 
seem to be content with comparatively 
low ideals and standards. In establish- 
ments generally recognized as high class, 
one sees samples of decorative work that 
is very amateurish. The master ought to 
be ashamed, and so should the workman. 
But they are not. Both seem to be quite 
content, and unconscious that anything 
better is required. 

The annual bakery exhibition here has 
shown that work of high artistic merit 
can be produced within the trade; but 
the initiative and the lead has been taken 
in the past by foreigners domiciled here, 
although now there are many English- 
men of outstanding ability, who need 
fear no foreign competitor. 

This exhibition work, however, seems 
to be considered as in a domain apart; 
its lessons are not adapted to everyday 
business. Thus it is common knowledgé 
that winners of prizes for bread are not 
noted for supplying superior quality to 
their customers, nor do the executants of 
artistic confectionery pieces give much 
sign of their ability in the goods offered 
in their shops. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions, 

Apologists for this state of things, 
and for the poorer appearance of purely 
English confectionery as compared with 
foreign, suggest that the superior method 
of trade apprenticeship in most conti- 
nental countries is the cause of the dif- 
ference. The explanation is, however, 
not very satisfying, and causes have to 
be sought farther back. Even in schools 
here specially established to train con- 
fectioners, the students, and in cases the 
parents, are extremely impatient of any 
work, however valuable as training for 
the faculties, if it is not in a direct and 
concrete way adapted at once to what 
they are pleased to consider “practical 
work,” by which is meant only the me- 
chanical production of something. Thus 
drawing, printing, and writing are gen- 
erally despised, although skill in all these 
arts is so necessary for the training of 
the complete decorative confectioner. 

The result is very apparent in the poor 
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display in the shop windows, and the fes- 
tive season provides the exhibition. In 
the poor neighborhoods the bakers’ dis- 
play generally takes the form of a mam- 
moth cake. This is built up with slabs of 
cake baked in ordinary sizes, but iced 
over with sugar to resemble a single cake. 
The proper thing to do, it seems, is to 
distribute bills through the neighborhood 
announcing the advent of the cake, giv- 
ing its weight, which may be anything 
approaching a ton, specifying the thou- 
sands of eggs, the hundreds of pounds 
of butter, of fruit, etc., etc., used in its 
manufacture. The lure of the large seems 
to tell every time. A day is announced 
on which the cake is to be cut, and cus- 
tomers appear by hundreds, although no 
special inducement is offered in the way 
of cheapness. 

At one time the cake was something of 
a lottery, as well as a sweetmeat. Sev- 
eral coins, generally gold, were embedded 
in its substance, and there was quite a 
scramble to purchase pieces. The gam- 
bling act prevents any such expedient 
now, but no maker of a large cake of 
this sort ever requires more than about 
two days to dispose of it, although the 
shop may be an insignificant establish- 
ment in a side street. 


BRANCHING TROUBLES 


There is a more conciliatory spirit ex- 
isting between employers and operatives 
in English provincial towns than in Lon- 
don, but in spite of that feeling the trou- 
bles of the former seem to be branching 
out in quite an awkward way. Thus, in 
Liverpool, business in the trade is part- 
ly paralyzed by the conditions which 
have arisen as a consequence of the re- 
fusal of the bread bakers to start work 
before 6 a.m. 

It should be stated that most of the 
large Liverpool firms are multiple-shop 
owners. They have breadshops to the 
number of 40 or more, scattered through- 
out the city and suburbs. 

When the early-closing movement was 
strong, artd the “shop hours act” forced 
employers to grant their shop assistants 
a half day release each week, besides re- 
ducing hours, the plan was generally 
adopted of closing shops altogether for 
an hour or more in the middle of the 
day, to allow the assistant to get his 
meal. 

The arrangements are now working 
badly, since the bakers have secured their 
particular concession of a 6 o'clock start. 
The public will have new bread, if it can 
be obtained. The smaller bakers are 
able to supply it quite early in the day, 
but the multiple-shop firms cannot get 
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their supplies into all their shops until 
nearly noon, when it is almost time for 
the dinner-hour closing. 

The early closing at 7 p.m. reduces the 
working day for the shops so much that, 
under the circumstances, there is a grow- 
ing difficulty in doing profitable business. 
An appeal to the bakers to start work at 
5 am. has been refused, unless the ex- 
tra hour is admitted as nightwork, with 
double pay. To this employers will not 
agree. 

Difficulties of a like kind are experi- 
enced in Glasgow because the bakers will 
not start before 6 a.m; but there the bak- 
ers do not own shops, the grocers are 
the bread sellers. 

Under present conditions the bakers 
have had to double their delivery serv- 
ice: once in the morning with stale bread, 
and again in the afternoon with new. 
Deliverers are thus much later on the 
road than in pre-war days. The arrange- 
ment is unsatisfactory and very expen- 
Sive. 

In London there has practically been 
a general reversion to nightwork in bak- 
eries. All the factories are again on 
nightwork, so are all the small shops in 
which the practice obtained before the 
war. 

The operatives’ union, on its part, 
while recognizing the inevitable in this 
matter, has made a formal demand for 
an extra $1.10 per week for nightwork. 
The factory firms, some of whom are 
still much at the mercy of the union, are 
willing to concede the increase to obviate 
trouble for themselves, but the smaller 
bakers have their backs up and will re- 
sist. 

The fact is, the latter feel rather sore 
about the recent award of the arbitrators. 
In nearly all previous wages agreements 
the rates for factory workers were high- 
er, or their working hours were less, than 
for the workmen in the small bakeries; 
the ostensible justification being that the 
factory men have to’ regulate their pace 
by the speed of the machines, and _ their 
output is large. In the small bakeries, on 
the other hand, the assumption is that 
the workmen go at their own pace, and 
their output is low. 

In practice these assumptions are not 
quite justified, but they have served in 
the past as an excuse for the small em- 
ployer paying his workmen a lower wage 
than the factory worker. The arbitrators, 
in the recent award, made no discrimina- 
tion in favor of the small men, but de- 
termined that all bakers pay their work- 
men alike, whether the men belong to 
the union or not, or whether or not the 
master belongs to one of the employers’ 
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societies that were parties to the arbi- 
tration. 

This award is regarded as revolution- 
ary in its nature. But the new demand 
of the operatives for an increase on ac- 
count of nightwork is no part of the 
award, and the family bakers are deter- 
mined to resist. They consider that the 
factory people are only willing to pay 
to suit their own ends, which the small 
men do not consider as quite the same as 
theirs; they are tired of running jointly 
with the big men, as they think the ad- 
vantage all the time is with the latter. 


IN HIGH PLACES 

There is a familiar proverb about the 
destination of a beggar who is put on 
horseback, the application being general- 
ly to poor people who are quickly raised 
to high positions, but we have here an 
excellent example, with a trade relation, 
of quite laudable humility on the part 
of a comparatively poor man, who has 
just been raised to a high office, but who 

as not been carried away by his eleva- 
tion. It is quite the vogue now for the 
officials of trades-unions to aspire to 
membership in town councils and in Par- 
liament. At the general election in De- 
cember of 1918, the general secretary of 
the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers was a parliamentary candidate 
for one of the Manchester districts, while 
the London district secretary offered his 
services to the electors of Fulham, in 
London. Neither was successful. 

At the recent November municipal 
elections the general secretary of the 
union was elected a member of the Ful- 
ham Borough Council, and, after the 
election, which resulted in the return of 
a majority of labor members, the district 
secretary was “co-opted” as an alder- 
man, and then voted by the councilors 
to the high position of mayor. In his 
official capacity as district secretary he 
is subordinate to the general secretary, 
but, as mayor, at the borough council 
meetings,, he takes precedence of his of- 
ficial chief, the general secretary. 

Immediately after his appointment the 
new mayor secured a good deal of no- 
toriety because of his refusal to wear 
the mayoral robes of office on official oc- 
casions. Quite recently he has added to 
his puritan reputation by asking his fel- 
low-councilors to reduce the grant of 
$2,000, which they had voted to him for 
“out-of-pocket” expenses during his year 
of office as mayor. He considers the 
amount extravagant, and objects to the 
people of Fulham having to pay so much 
for the luxury of a mayor. This ab- 
stemious spirit is not likely to be copied 
by other labor: mayors, but it is certainly 
something to the credit of a baker. 


PROFITEERING FARCE 


Like other traders, some bakers are 
being called before “profiteering courts” 
for overcharging. These courts consist 
of people selected by local councils, and 
are for the most part small traders, who 
may be said to live in glass houses, and 
are, in consequence, not overanxious to 
throw stones at fellow-tradesmen. 

A well-known old London firm was 
called before one of these courts recent- 
ly, at the instance of a customer, for 
selling a doughnut at seven cents. In 
this case, as in nearly all others, the form 
of defense consists in supplying a list of 
materials used in manufacture. The to- 
tal cost of material showed that, at the 
price charged, the goods only showed a 
gross profit of about 30 per cent. So 
far as the court is concerned, a convic- 
tion only results in the trader having 
to hand back to the aggrieved customer 
the amount of the overcharge. This firm 
had to return four cents, but I am in- 
formed that the cost of preparing the 
defense was about $150. Quite a num- 
ber of those silly cases are being brought. 

The trade is inclined to smile at the 
curious point that the materials said to 
be used in quite common goods are al- 
ways of the highest quality, and of course 
highest price, and that the gross profit is 
never given as above 30 per cent. The 
general rule in the trade here is that all 
small goods should show a gross profit 
of at least 50 per cent; that is, that the 
selling price should be just double the 
cost of raw materials used in the manu- 
facture. It is generally agreed that it 
is not possible successfully to run a con- 
fectionery business with a smaller gross 
profit. Joun Kirktanp. 
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The visitor to the lawyer’s office stood 
in amazement. 

“T say, old man!” he exclaimed. “What- 
ever has happened to you? Had a motor 
smash, or what?” 

The lawyer shook his head wearily as 
he gingerly touched his bruised and ban- 
daged face. 

“No. You remember that case the oth- 
er day when I defended a man charged 
with assault? Well, I made a strong plea 
for him on the ground that he was a fool 
rather than a criminal.” 

“Yes; but—” 

“T did it so well that he was acquitted, 
and he waited for me outside the court.” 

—London Fun. 
* * 

An oriental paper having an English 
section printed the following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the lat- 
est. Writ in perfectly style and most 
earliest. Do a murder commit, we hear 
of and tell it. Do a mighty chief die, 
we publish it and in borders somber. 
Staff has each one been colleged and 
write like the Kipling and the Dickens. 
We circle every town and extortionate 
not for advertisements.” 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 
* * 


A Scotsman was being shown over a 
man-o’-war for the first time in his life, 
and, being keenly interested in all he 
saw, plied his guide with all sorts of ques- 
tions. 

The marines seemed particularly to in- 
terest him, and, going up to one, he 
pointed to the “grenade” in the marine’s 
cap, and asked what it was. 

The marine looked at him in surprise. 

“Don’t you know what that is?” he 
asked. “Why, that’s a turnip, of course !” 

“Ach, mon,” replied the Scot, impa- 
tiently, “I was no axin’ aboot yer head!” 

—London Fun. 
* * 

“Yes,” said Professor Brown to his -bos- 
om friend. “I cannot understand how 
people forget the ages of their children. 
I have no trouble. For instance, I was 
born three thousand years after Socrates; 
my wife, eighteen hundred years after 
the death of Tiberius Cesar; my son 
John, two thousand years after the en- 
trance into Rome of Titus Sempronius 
Graechus; and our Amanda fifteen hun- 
dred years after the beginning of the 
Folk Wandering. It is perfectly sim- 
ple, you see!” —London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

They met at a dance. He was tall and 
stalwart, she—oh, so sweet. 

They jazzed, they one-hopped, they 
two-whirled, they—well, they did just 
what everybody’s doin’ now. 

After the seventh dance with his 
charmer the young fellow stopped sud- 
denly and glanced suspiciously round. 

“It’s funny, Mabel,” he said. “See the 
glum-looking chap over there. He’s been 
following us about all the time. Who is 
he and what’s he after?” 

“Who—that miserable, half-starved fel- 
low in the spotted red tie?” remarked 
Mabel, casually. “Don’t worry about 
him; he’s only the fellow who paid for 
me to come in.” —Spice Box. 

© * 

“Jimmy,” said the fond mother to her 
smart ll-year-old, “what became of that 
little pie I made for you as a treat yes- 
terday? Did you eat it?” 

“No, mamma,” answered Jimmy, with 
a grin; “I gave it to my teacher at school 
instead.” 

“That was very nice and generous of 
you, Jimmy,” complimented his mother. 
“And did your teacher eat it?” 

“Yes; I think so,” answered Jimmy. 
“She wasn’t at school today.” —Life. 


The much-married man thought he’d 
try a new system he had worked out. Ad- 
dressing his spouse, he said: 

“My dear, I should like to go to Jones’s 
tonight for several hours. Mr. Jones is 
not ill, and does not require any sitting 
up with. If he did, I should let his wife 
do it. Mr. Jones is perfectly well, so far 
as I know, except for a longing for a 
game of cards. There might be something 
to drink—he did not specify concerning 
that. He only said my presence would 
be appreciated. I am sure that since I 
have told you the truth about this affair 
you will consent to my going. Am I 


right?” 
He was not. —London Fun. 


* * 

There was an appearance of strained 
gentility about the man, but the discern- 
ing taste with which he selected the va- 
rious dishes impressed the waiter. When 
he had reached the last course the diner 
rose to his feet. 

“Waiter,” he drawled, “is the proprie- 
tor a big man?” 

“Er—yes, sir,” replied the mystified at- 
tendant, “quite a strong fellow.” 

“Um—does he wear heavy boots or 
slippers?” 

“Boots, sir.” 

“Um—well, I think that you had better 
kick me out!” —Ginger Jar. 
* * 

Georgie had been very unkind to his 
sister, and had made her cry. Uncle 
Tom, coming on the scene at this mo- 
ment, took it upon himself to reprove 
Georgie. 

“You should be kind,” said Uncle 
Tom, who was old-fashioned in his meth- 
ods of treating children. “I once knew a 
little boy, who hit his sister eg 

“Oh, yes,” said Georgie; “but don’t tell 
me she pined and faded away with sweet 
words of forgiveness on her lips. I bet 
she hit that boy on the head so hard in 
return that he couldn’t get his hat on 
for a month.” —London Tit-Bits. 

* * 





Stout Lady: “Can I go through here, 
collector?” 
Ticket Collector: “I reckon so, ma’am; 
a barrow o’ milk churns went through 
this morning.” —London Tit-Bits. 
* * 


Charlie and his three sisters had been 
to visit a relative in the country. Though 
the invitation had only been for a week, 
their stay was gradually lengthened to a 
month. In fact, the uncle was beginning 
to fear it was going to be a permanent 
infliction. But eventually they went. 

“Well,” asked the father, upon the re- 
turn of his offspring, “was your uncle 
glad to see you?” 

Charlie’s face lit up with delight at the 
question. 

“Glad!” he echoed. “Uncle glad! 
Why, dad, he wanted to know why we 
didn’t bring you, mother, the maid, the 
cat, the canary, and the goldfish !” 

—Judge. 
* * 

A preacher conducting a mission an- 
nounced that he would speak the next 
night on “Liars.” The audience was re- 
quested to read up in advance the seven- 
teenth chapter of St. Mark. 

Next evening, before opening, with 
piercing glance he inquired how many 
people had read the chapter suggested. 

A score or so held up their hands. At 
which he thundered: 

“You’re the very persons I want to talk 
to---there isn’t any seventeenth chapter 
of St. Mark!” —London Tit-Bits. 


* * 


“Tm going over to comfort Mrs. 
Brown,” said Mrs. Jackson to her daugh- 
ter Mary. “Mr. Brown hanged himself 
in their attic a few weeks ago.” 

“Oh, mother, don’t go; you always say 
the wrong thing.” 

“Yes, I’m going, Mary. I'll just talk 
about the weather. That’s a safe enough 
subject.” 

Mrs. Jackson went over on her visit 
of condolence. 

“We have had rainy weather lately, 
haven’t we, Mrs. Brown?” she said. 

“Yes,” replied the widow. “I haven’t 
been able to get the week’s washing 
dried.” = 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Jackson, “I shouldn’t 
think you would have any trouble. You 
have such a nice attic to hang things in.” 

—London Tit-Bits. 
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“Look here, neighbor. That dog ot 
yours comes in here every day and digs 
up my flower beds, and I want you to put 
a stop to it.” 

“Suppose I don’t! What then?” 

“T’ll plant so many flowers that your 
rotten old dog will wear himself to a 
skeleton trying to keep them dug up.” 

—Sketch, 


* * 


Dobson: “Mr. Biggs is altogether too 
literal.” 

Hobson: “How so?” 

Dobson: “The last time he was at my 
house I told him to make himself thor- 
oughly at home, and in less than five 
minutes he had quarreled with my wife, 
kicked the cat out of doors, discharged 
the cook, whipped the baby, and told me 
I was an ass.” —Sketch. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will b 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cent 
per line (seven words to the line); minimun 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge: 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia! 
Notice classification will be accepted fo: 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ar 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED—A LIVE WIRE FO! 
Illinois territory by Minnesota mill; exce! 
lent possibilities for right man; write ful! 
in first letter. Address 2875, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


HEAD MILLER WANTED WHO WOULD 
purchase an interest in a new 175-bbl flou 
mill and take charge of the milling end « 
the business. Address 2906, care North 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS SPRING WHEAT MILI 
manufacturing strictly quality flour, is 


wanting an A No. 1 salesman for Indian 
territory; give full details in first letter 
Address 2876, care Northwestern Mille: 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED — FOR 
Northwest territory; must be energet 
and capable; give references and experi 
ence, also state salary wanted. Address 
J. H, C., 2885, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, 

HIGH-CLASS FEED SALESMAN FOR 
large trade by strategically located mi 
making a full line of dairy, stock, hog 
poultry and wheat feeds. Give full de 
tails first letter; unless a producer nee 
not reply. Address 2897, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











REPRESENTATIVE WANTED BY HIGH 
grade Wisconsin rye mill of good-size: 
capacity, producing quality flour, to rep 
resent them in Pittsburgh and Detroit ter 
ritories. Address Wisconsin Mill, 2893 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—-TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi 
gan; we want men of experience, a 
quainted with the trade and able to pro 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also use salesmen in other ter 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis 





FLOUR SALESMEN 


Large, successful Kansas mill, 
with established trade and 
brands, has openings for terri- 
tories in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Texas; a splendid permanent 
field for producers of known 
ability; state your experience 
and. qualifications in first letter. 
Address 610, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED—THREE FLOUR SALESMEN, 
experienced—one to cover western Penn- 
sylvania, another central New York state, 
another the Hudson River and northern 
New Jersey; salary and commission paid. 
Address, giving full references and say 
when you can start, 2867, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—A SOUTHWESTERN MILL HAS 

an opening in its accounting department, 
with good opportunity for advancement, 
for a young man as assistant to auditor; 
must have good knowledge of accounting 
and have had milling experience; give full 
particulars regarding experience and sal- 
ary expectations in first letter. Address 
2869, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 





\ SOUTHERN MINNESOTA .MILL 
naking a good, strong flour wants a 
p-notch salesman to represent it in 
inois; high-grade man acquainted 
ith the trade will find this an oppor 
nity worthy of investigation. Ad- 
ress 2904, care Northwestern Miller, 


nneapolis. 





CHEMIST WANTED 


Wanted—An undergraduate 
hemist, young man who is ac- 
ive, ambitious, reliable, consci- 
ntious, desiring thoroughly 
ractical training in large mill 
iboratory as assistant chemist; 
furnish full information, refer- 
ences, age, state whether mar- 
ried or single, salary expected 
nd time necessary to report for 
luty. 


TEXAS STAR FLOUR MILLS, 
Galveston, Texas 





ESTERN SALESMEN WANTED 
)-bbl western Kansas mill has 
eptional opening for a salesman 
cover New Mexico and Arizona; 
an excellent business estab- 
ied and just find it necessary to 
ice the man who has long been 
that territory; will pay straight 
nmission or salary and commis- 
n; will have no difficulty in reach- 
agreement with right man, Give 
nplete particulars in first letter; 
d also use good man for eastern 
nsas and eastern Oklahoma. Ad- 
ss 613, care Northwestern Miller, 
sas City, Mo. 


ASTERN SALESMAN WANTED 
EXCEPTIONAL OPENING 
FOR SALESMAN 


000-bbl interior Kansas tnill 
ints to engage a first-class 
presentative to look after its 
estern Pennsylvania and west- 
rn New York trade. Some busi- 
ess already established there, 
it there is unlimited opportu- 
ty to extend it, with co-opera- 
on from mill office; exception- 
y high-grade flour manufac- 
ired,. Will pay good salary 
nd supplementary commission 
rrangement to right man. 
Salesman must have acquaint- 
ince in all or part of territory 
ind must be able to give good 
references, also record of sales 
n first letter. Address 612, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
is City, Mo. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER WOULD 
ider'a position with a future; at pres- 
employed, but needs a better opening 
isplay his ability. If interested please 
ress 2841, care Northwestern Miller, 

nneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
q nted with New England car buyers, is 
open for a position with a soft, hard or 
Spring wheat mill on a salary and expense 
or drawing account basis. Address 2852, 
Care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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AS MANAGER OF 250 TO 350 BBL MILL; 
have had sound, practical experience in all 
branches of the business; understand ac- 
counting and production costs thoroughly; 
reference from present €mployer. Address 
2854, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


YOUNG MAN OF PROVEN ABILITY AS 
sales-manager open for position with good 
mill; I am seeking an opportunity as well 
as a job. Address 2903, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED, MINNEAPOLIS PRE- 
ferred, in mill office; sales assistant and 
correspondent; A-1 references; years of 
experience; low initial salary. Address 
2889, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
understand milling both spring and win- 
ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central 
states; 47 years old, married; give refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H. 
M., 2884, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


BUSINESS MAN, WELL EXPERIENCED 
in the milling business; connected with 
the export trade for decades; expert in 
cables, codes and private codes; fast type- 
writer and multigraph printer; wants posi- 
tion with large mill. Apply to P. O. Box 
503, St. Paul, Minn. 





ACCOUNTANT—CHIEF CLERK WITH A 
large milling company wants position with 
2,000-bb] mill or less; energetic, ambitious 
young man, married, 28 years old; gilt- 
edge references; looking for an opportu- 
nity, not a fabulous salary. Address 614, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN, AGE 85, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires high-grade, reliable mill connec- 
tion, Southwest preferred, for Middle West 
territory; acquainted with trade; has han- 
dled successful introductory campaigns; 
very best reference as to character anc 
selling ability. Address J. R., care John 
Worrell, General Delivery, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


EXPERIENCED MILL ACCOUNTANT AND 
manager desires a change to a permanent 
position, with $5,000 to invest if desired; 
would consider partnership in small mill 
or a responsible position with large mill; 
first-class reference; 15 years with present 
employer; if interested will call for inter- 
view. Address 2883, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in mill, not less than 600 bbls, or will 
accept position as assistant to superin- 
tendent head miller; am at present as- 
sistant miller in 3,000-bbl mill; experience 
in mills up to 4,000 bbls; also millwright- 
ing; good habits; age 40 years; married; 
give full particulars, including salary; A-1 
references, Address 2898, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER’ WITH CHIEF 
license desires connection with some mill- 
ing concern; capable of taking full charge 
of power, or would work as second engi- 
neer with chance of advancement; mar- 
ried, 41 years of age, 20 years’ experience 
in power plants; have practical knowledge 
of combustion and C O 2 equipment and 
have my own indicator; references from 
present employer. Address 2896, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SECOND MILL- 
er in mill up to 1,000 bbls capacity, or 
head miller in mill from 75 to 200 bbls 
capacity; have had 20 years’ practical 
experience in milling hard and soft wheat 
and rye; can produce a high-grade flour 
and close clean-up; 35 years old and not 
afraid of work; have considerable experi- 
ence in exchange business; first consid- 
eration is that mill is in good condition; 
would prefer western states; good refer- 
ences; can come at once. Carl Reich, Box 
298, Fairfax, Minn. 


NEED A SALES-MANAGER ?—I AM QUAL- 
ified by experience and my record of ac- 
complishment to assume responsibility for 
an entire sales department or complete 
charge of sales for a district; am thor- 
oughly familiar with modern and pro- 
gressive flour-selling methods and espe- 
cially well equipped to handle family trade 
business through dealers and jobbers, as 
well as baker trade; at present employed, 
but require a bigger proposition with more 
responsibility and latitude; am thoroughly 
energetic, progressive, ambitious, of good 
personality, good executive and know how 
to handle men; must have a connection 
where hard work and _ result-producing 
effort will win recognition. Address 2899, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; owner getting old 
and would make reasonable terms to a 
practical miller; splendid opportunity. 
Address 2868, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE FINEST 50-BBL FOR SALE, BY THE JOHN P. DOUSMAN 


milling properties in western Washington; Milling Co., De Pere, Wis., 16 different 
never failing water power; mill and other size cast-iron pulleys, running from 3%-in 
property in A-1 condition; late machinery; to 15%-in face, also one No. 0 Empire 
must make sale at once, R. E. Dyer, ad- horizontal bran duster and one No, 2 Rich- 
ministrator, care Washington National ardson oat machine, in fair condition. Ad- 
Bank, Ellensburg, Wash. dress 2908, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
—— — neapolis, 


FOR SALE—A 60-BBL MILL, OR WILL 
trade same; good farming country; I am 
being wheeled to the mill, unable to walk. 
Address Henry Kiesling, Winthrop Grain 
& Mill Co., Winthrop, Minn, 





FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 600 bbls; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 


WANTED: 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL orth estern 
s - 4 4 > _ ne . : 
Medium capacity, wall located Representative 


and hard wheat, and shipping 
facilities to central eastern and 
southern markets; has good vol- 
ume established trade; books i 
open for inspection, showing for one of the leading 
results for many years; good : . 

peanens Sor oalling.  hadvons bag factories in the 
2895, care Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis, country. Must be high 
class, good personality, 
able to meet big buy- 


FOR SALE—MILL AND ELEVATOR; MILL as Salary commen- 


equipped with Goldie McCullough milling sur j iti 
machinery, capacity 75 bbls, and elevator surate with the position. 
capacity 30,000 bus; both mill and elevator } ; ; 
are built of first-class dimension lumber All applications strictly 


and are covered with iron siding; this > ° ° 
property will be sold in any way to suit a confidential. Previous 
purchaser; either as it stands, to be put b ° 

in operation, or the different buildings 

separately to be moved, or taken down for ag experience not 
the lumber, etc; for further particulars > -c ; -C ; 
apply to the Town of Pincher Creek, necessarily essential. 


Pincher Creek, Alta. 





> Address care North- 
MILLS WANTED western Miller, Box 


= 742, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MILL WANTED—A 500 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No. 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 
and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

















sisting of generator, air pump, air tank, 
three agitators; is good for 300-bbl mill; 
everything complete and in good condi- WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


tion. Charleston Milling Co., Charleston, 
ater CARS or TANKS 


FOR SALE—ONE THREE-TUBE BAR- Soewoens ote Ne. 20. Its 60 pages con- 
beau grain huller and scourer, complete ain many items t at we save you time an money 
with fan, capacity 150 bus per hour; ma- Large stocks insure quick shipments. 
chine in good condition; ball-bearing type: 
Address 1927, care Northwestern Miller, ELNICKER in ST. LouiIS 
St. Louis, Mo. 














FOR SALE—ONE DOUBLE STAND 9x30 

Noye roll, new, with magnetic separator, EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

in housing, $650; Allis 9x18 style “A” Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
double stands shaker feed, high caliper, spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
$175; one Smith round centrifugal reel, sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
5 ft x 26 in, $95; one Willford hexagon remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
centrifugal reel, 6 ft 4 in x 27 in, $95; one tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
Nordyke & Marmon round reel, 8 ft x 18 of Receipts,” 76 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
in, cross-head drive, $105; two Invincible 75 cents; ‘Book of Formulas,” $1.60. “The 
drop gear flour packers, $110 each; one Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
Great Western corn sheller, 100 bus ca- teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
pacity, $90. Mills Machinery Exchange, $3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, BE. M. and 
407 Fourth Street S, Minneapolis, M. E., Warsaw, Ind, 





Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 
a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection; 
large fire-proof storage warehouse; on two railroad lines with 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements; good soft winter 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since 
beginning business; good reasons for wanting to sell; full par- 
ticulars furnished on application. Address H.H., 2805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Because of other business interests, we are 
disposed to consider sale of our 200-barrel mill in 
central Kansas. Property consists of stone mill 
building, large warehouse, nearly 100,000 bus 
modern wheat storage and 75,000 bus at. other 
points. Mill on ample site with direct switches 
to two railways. Motor driven. Several well 
located country elevators in best hard wheat dis- 
trict. Capacity can be increased to 600 bbls in 
present building at moderate expense. Entire 
property in excellent condition and mill operat- 
ing steadily on full time. 


This is an old and well established business 
with successful record, now closing the most 
profitable year in its history. 


The property and business are not on the 
bargain counter, but are offered at sound value 
for the buyer. Terms can be arranged. Do not 
answer unless you have real money and are pre- 
pared to handle a $150,000 deal. All corre- 
spondence confidential. Address 609, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








to $1,104,869,300 in one year. 
mill profits. 


Easy to use, inexpensive. Per- 
meates every nook and corner. 
Does not injure grain in any way. 


Write for full details and price list. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO. 


PENN YAN, N.Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 





a a : 


hs AS . 


Festive up Mill Profits = z ag 


In granaries, elevators, mills, warehouses—everywhere 
grain is stored—moths and weevils are engaged in their 
nefarious work. Government statistics show that loss 
caused by insects in U.S. to farm crops alone arhounted 
Eating, eating, eating, 


What are you doing to save your grain? What are 
you doing to stop these inroads on your profits ? 


Taylor’s “Fuma” 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills moths and weevils and saves your profits. 

Recommended by agricultural departments of the State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable extermi- 
nator of all grain-destroying pests. 


“The 
“Death 
Zone” 

Sor 

Moths 
Weeviis” 














SPECIAL QUALITY 
CAUTION ---INFLAMMABLE 
Ac omMLNOED FOR UNE EN MCMC OPE 4 
STATE end FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS 
Tarton CHEMOCAL CO. POW TAR RLY. 
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FOR MOTION PICTURE 


Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


SLIDES 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


627 First Ave. No. 





Twin City Machine Co, 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER. Props 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 


Refers to this paper 


403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











For Handling Grain 


There’s nothing equal toCaldwell’s Heli- 
eoid, This screw conveyor is regularly 
made from 4-inch to 16-inch diameter, 
capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Helicoid occupies less space, requires 
less power to operate, costs less to begin 
with and less to maintain than any 
other form of grain conveyor. Supplied 
with or without steel boxes. Large 
stock of standard sizes always on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago: Western Ave., 17th 18th Sts. 


New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 


Church St. 


Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 














We operate 47 shops making 
barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 
better than you can do it your- 
self. Why make your own? 

Save annoyance and expense by 
buying completed barrels from us, 


The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 





CODES 


The Riverside Code 
1901 Edition revised and corrected under 
the auspices of the Bureau International 
des Administrations Télégraphiques, 
Berne, Switzerland. The only modern 
Millers’ Code in existence. Used exclu- 
sively by the leading Export Millers of 
America. 
Price, One Copy . é 
Inlotsof 6 ., ° . 
In lots of 12 . 
In lotsof 25 . ° ° 
In lots of 50 , ° . 
In lots of 100 . 

The ABC Code 
Fourth Edition e 
Fifth Edition Improved . e 


The Al Code 


Per Copy . e ’ . 


$3.00 
» $2.75 each 


e 


FOR SALE BY 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


OR BY ANY OF ITS BRANCH OFFICES 














